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PREFACE 


dL 

t 


Jn the year 18S9 the late Di\]Vlorris did me the honour 

• a 

of inciting me Uf revise his “ Historical Outlines of English 

* r 

Accidenc?,” which, for twenty years, was the best intro- 

. . ' 1 

ductioh to the elements of English philology, but which 

• * * * * — 

required material 'correction in order to bring it into 

• 1 * 

harmon;* with the results of the investigations of recent 
^imes. Dr. Morris wis prevented hrom 'doing the revision 

» t ' 

himself, his time being v^holly taken up by his school work, 
5 nd wheff little leisure* was left to him being devoted to his 
Judies * 5 !i* Pali, but I was to have th£ advantage of nis 

immense knowledge and judicious advice. Unfortunately, 

• * ** 

tflat delegated* scholar died before I waS ryble to put the 
revised ‘^AcSItfence ” inta his hands, and I cannot too 

warmly express my thinks to Mr. BraAley, who, in f ime of 

• ' 

need, kindly**undertook to supciVise my revision,. 1 am 



P) i’/rl A CE 


indebted to hitv 


* foJ 


>r constant adviced and criticism, and, 

in addition to making many suggestions, he carefully read 

• . ' 

the proofs* And re-wrote part of those sections in whidn 

i 

I had {riven a short account of the relation betweeTi ^'.nglkh 

1 V t ^ 

♦and the other Teutonic and .Indo-European languages. t 
. The main features in which* the nthv edition (.offers fro in 

k 

s 

the original are the following':— 

(1) The Confusion existing in* t<,_* original work between 

‘y ‘ ’ 1 * 

sounds and letter** lias (so Car as it could be done w ithouj 

absolutely rewriting the book) I icon remedied. 

\ 

% 

(2) 'fhe treatment of English sounds and their history, 
has been thoroughly , i-e^sodelle(f’ iTi accordance with the 

d 

results of moduli iirvestigatTons. 

(3) * The statement* of. Grimm's •Lav,’- has been corrected, 

r r* 

1 • 1 i 

and ail account of \’erner’s Law added. 




(g) 'Fhe thctji;y of vowel-gradation lias been fully ox- 

* % 4 ,•* 

planned, and, in consetj^ience of this, th^* chapter on the 

strong verbs liasj had tfJMic allured in many essential plints. 

4 * 

( 5 ) The chapter on Ijford-fornjfiion haa Jjiecj? eAtWy 
rc-written. 

* * __ 

* '1'he statements ielatii\g to the Early English diafects 


i 



pk. pace 


\ li 


have he' u 'eft nearly untouched; t e \ak l >r. Morn:* was 

a pioriee* and master n this part of linghsh philokn). and 

f ^ * 

‘he ii?vestiiraliohs of Mh/:r scholars have, <*'. the whole? 

0 # • 

^onfi^n^'d the rharacltristics j)dinted out by the author of 
the “ Accidence. 

m 4 

L. K'u.lm k. 


VlSN.NA, AltrHsfi 1S95. 




CONTRACTIONS 


• v Abs. and Aj:hitfia *== Absalom and Achitophel. 

Allit. = AlliteratiV Poems^pck Morris). 

Areop. =4?ilton’s Areoppgitica Ajrber). 

* Ayenbite = Ayenbite of Inwyt (ed^Morris). 

• i 

B, and F. = Beafcmorrt and Fletcher? 

Boeth ?s ^pethius. 

* C. Taks = Canterbury Talcs. # * 

* Compl. of L. Lyfe = CoAphint of % Lf ve**’# Lyfe (attributed 

Chaucer). * 

(Jonfeas. Amant. = Confessio Amantis (Gowet). 

Coriol. Coriolanus. § 

Cosmog. = Cosmograpl^ (Earle). 

Cymb. — Cymbeline. 


Dan. — Danish. 


E. Poems = Early English Poems (ed. Fumivalfy m 
F.. E. Sp^ = Specimens of Early English (ed§ Morris). 

' « • 

F. C^= Faerie Queenrf 

<#en. and Ex, =*Story of genesis and Exodus (efL ^orris). 
Ge^p * German. ^ 

p w 0 p 

(«est. Rom* -Oe&ta gomanorum (Carly English Version). 
Goth. = Gothic. 

Gr. — Greek. • 

Jcel? = Icelandic. 
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, CONTRACTIONS 

r 

Lat. = Latin. 

La5. = La5amon , s Brut (ed. Madden). 1 

i . ■ ! 

Meet. Lat. = Mediaeval Latfn. 

* 

Mel. = Anatdmy of Melancholy (Bijrton). 

Mid. H. G. = Middle High German. 

i 

O. E. Old English. 

( O. E. Horn. = Old English Homilies (ed. Morris). 

O. F. = Old French. 

# O. II. Ger. = Old High German. 

O. N. — Old Norse. 

Orm. = Ormiilum (ed. White). ■ 

O. Sax. = Old Saxon. 

F. L. = Paradise Lost. t • 

P. of C. = Prickc of Conscience (ed. Morris). t 

P. of P. = Pastime of Pleasure.' 

Pilgrimage = Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhodc* (ed. Ald : s Wright). 
Prov. E. = Provincial English. 

Robt. of Gl. = Rob of Gloucester. 

r 

Sansk. — Sanskrit. 

Shcp. Cal. = Shepherd’s Calendar. 

Spec. E. E. = Specimens of Early English (ed. Morris). 

Swfd. — Swedish. 

< 

Tr. and Cr. =f Troiius and Cressida. 

Trist. = Lay of Sir Tristram (ed. Scott). 
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HISTORICAL’ OUTLINES 

v 

OF 

ENGLISH A£CIDEN£E 


CHAPTER I 

FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES 

1. Wokns are articul 3 t(fsounds^od tojjfexpress perception 
and thought. The aggregate *>f these # articulate “soumfs, 
adteptec^ by and current among any community, we call 
speech or language. 

2. The langua^ ot the same* community often presents 
local varieties; to thesa varieties we give tfce name of 
dialects. • 

# 3. Grammar treats of the words of tvhich language *is 
composed, and ol*th^ laws by whicfi it is governed. 

,4- *n» e science of Grammar is of two lyifds: 

(p) # Delcriptive Grammar, which classifies, arranges, 
and descftbe* weirds as separate parts of speech, and notes 
the changes they undergo “under certain conditions. 

Comparative Grammai^vhich % is based on the 
studji .of wqftls, tgoe« beyond the limits of Descriptive 
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i I ' 

i 

Grammar; that is, beyoncl the mere^ statement of facts. It 
analyses words, accounts for the changes they hqve-under¬ 
gone, and endeavours tcf trace them, back to their origin. 
It thus deals with the grow^i of language. » 

Descriptive Gramn*ar teaches jis tfiat the word loK'.C: is a 
v^rb, indicative mood, &c. Cdmpawdive Grammar inlorms 
us, (i) that the radical part of the'verb is ' lov (ol Inf), 
denoting desire (cp. Lat. lubeo)•, (2) thnt the sufifty*-/// is of 
the same origin as the -t in luhc-t. 

• *5. CojwpSjative Grammar *has shown us,- that ■ languages 
may be classified in two ways,: According to the pecu¬ 

liarities of their grammatiaw structure, or the mode of 
denoting the ration of words to one another; (2) accord¬ 
ing to historical relationship! , • ' 

, 6. *Tfie first mode of classification is called a morpho¬ 

logical one. It c^vides languages into three classes,, viz.: 
(ij Monosyllabic t>r leojtting; ($:) ‘Agglutinative ; (3) In- 
fiexlonal'or Polysyllabic. • < , 

t 

Some scholars maintain that these three glasses re pres nt three 
periods in the growth of language ; that is to $ay, that the monosyllabic 
*type*vas the earliest form of language 1 , afld tfiat the agglutinative type 
was divelopedifrom this, and by a further development gave rise to the 
inflexional typ^. Bui this theory is now strongly disputed. 

(1) In languages of the njonosyllftbic type, rqots are 
usgd as words, wifhout any change of form. 

In these languages thgre are no prefixes or suffixes, and 
no formally distinguished parts of speech. 
k The Chinese *is theTaest ejftimple flf a language cA the 
isolating, or mofosyllabic class. * , 

“Every word in Chinose is moii«syllabic<; and,.the'saw. e 
word, without afly change of forrri, may be used as a noun, 
a verb* an adjectn%, eui ac^erb, or «1 particle. Thus la , 
according to its *positiom in a sentence, may* mean great, 
greatness, to grow, very much, very. * 
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• ' 

■ » . 

“ We cannot in Chinnee (a,s in Latin) derive from ferrum, 
iron, a ney substantive Jerrarius, a fian who works in iron, 
a blacksmith; ferraria^ an iron mine, and agai err aria rius, 
•i man who works in an iron nyne; all this is possible only 
in an jj^lected kmguagl.”— Mulder. 

(2) In languages of ftic agglutinative class two uiTaltere^ 

* roots ar£ jcflned together to ’form words; in these com¬ 
pounds cfhe root becomes ’subordinate to the pther,’ aifli 
so loses its independence. 1 »Cf. man-kind, heir-loom, 7var- 

* like, which are \ agglutinative 'compounds. Th^.Junnish, 

Hungarian, Turkish, tte*Tamul, &c., are agglutinative 
languages. * V 

'Hje Basque and American languages art; agglutinative, 
with this differdhea, that th<j roefts which arc joined together 
have beer* abbreviated, as in the Basque ilium, “f\\;i!'ght,’' 
•from*/;///, dead 4 - egnn, day. In the Mexican language their 
.compound terms are equivalent ^o yhras£s and sentences, 
achichillacachocan, “the place whO*e people weej)^because 
tl\e w’ater is red;” from alt, "“water •” chichi/tic, “red,” 
tlacatl ’ ,# man ; ” and chorea, “ wee]).” 

It has been proposed to aall these languages polysynthetic 
or incorporating. ,It is remarkable that most of these* lan¬ 
guages show that the people who speak them ere deficient 
in the prwer of abstraction. . 

• • * 

(3) Ir* languages 0 f the inflexional cl»ss, roots are modi¬ 
fied by prefixes l»r suffixes. Xo this Class Greek, Latin, 
Gern^m, English, &c., as v^ell as «Hebre^’, Arabic, &c., 
belong. * 


jAe«dv ocates of the thecfi r that the tfiree classes represent succes¬ 
sive stages of development are able lb point to the ^doubted fact that 
inflexional languages present features resembling those of the other two 



1 Cp. Hungarian var — at — amiot — 1%—tok (= wait—atjfi“wiH- 
have-*-jou)^= youjvjwfliate been waited for. 
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i 

classes, and that many prefixes ai\d suj&xes were once independent 

words, which have become r mere inflexions through an intermediate 

process of agglutination. Take, for exampl£> tlje following 

* 

lie is like God = jnbnosyllabic. 

He is ' God-lite **— agglutinative. 

He is ^God-Iy**=> inflexional. < 

c 

0 * 

Jdere the syllable ly = like, originally a v£A a d t has dwindled down tc a 
formative element or suffix. r * *, 

r But, on the other hand, many languages K have develjptd from a, 
highly inflexional type to one which is to a considerable e'xtent agglu¬ 
tinative or monosyllabic. In some degree this is the case with 
English. 

% 

7. The classification of langu&gts according to historical 
relationship is a getiealogical cue. * 

Historical relationship may be shown by comparing the 
grammar and vocabulary of any. two or morfc languages; if 
their«j’slems of grammatical inflexions bear a close resem- 
* blance to one another, and if there be r. general agreement 
in the employment of tfyose terifls«that are least likely to 
have bgen lost or displaced by borrowed terms (such as 
pronouns, numerals, words clenoting near relationship, &c ), 


then it may be safely asserted that -such langtlkges are 
t related to one anofher. .« v 


Historical relationship, then, rests upor (1) the similarity 
of grammatical structure; (2) the fundamental identity 
of roots. * r- 


8. Comparative' Grammar teaches us that the English 
language is a member of a group o£ alfted languages, to 
which the ternuTeutcinic hat. been given. 1 

I * 

By continent^ scholars the designation commonly employed is 
Germanic . This is in itself a more *£>rrect tei?n than Tontt*'ic, 
because Germani* was the name which the Romans 1 , applied to all 
the peoples speaking languages of this class, while Teutones or 
Teutovi was merely tfye name of one of /Jiese peoples. But since 
in Modern English we applW the**name German in a narrowed cense 
to the people who cS.ll themselves Deutsche and wjbom/the French call 
Aitemandsy the use of the adjective Germanifc proper wide sense 
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is somewhat inconvenient. ■The.chief objection*to it is that it has 
no corresponding substance. Although there is no ambiguity in 
saving tKaUhe Englisji language is “ Germanic,” we could not «peak 
of the t English and the Scandinavians dl “Germans^’ Hence it is 
•that scholars in this countfyt usually prefer the t<*m Teutonic. 
Mediaeval Latin writers wfco affect£d/:lassicality employed Tcutonicus 
?s a tgfire elegarrt synonym fjr Hkeotiscusf the Latinize^ foim of 
theoti&l theodisc , “belonging to ^(our own) people” (from 4he word 
appearyig in Old High German as diot y in Old English as \dod, people^ 

► modern forms w which are Deutscff (the name by which the Germans 

• call their o^m language).and Dutoh. # 

The name German was probably given to the Teutons by som£ 
contineittal Keltic tribes. By some philologists the word German is 
» said to mean howlers, shriekers (tom Keltic gairm-a> to cry out), on 
account of fheir warlike shouts. 

• • 

9. Tlfc Teutonit • dialers may be arranged in the 
following groups or subdivisions :— • 

(1). The West*Teutoni«, including (a) Low German, 
(b) High‘German; (2) the East-Teutonic, incluifb” only 

• Gothic ; (3) the Nbrth-Tcutonic or Scandinavian. 1 * 

The English language* is a E<yv» Gofman dialect, and 
is closely allied to the "dialects still spoken on the *nortlte*rn 
sfiores #nd lowlands of Germany. This relationship is 
easily accounted /os by the emigration of the Angles, 
Saxons, and other Low German tribes from the lowdfends 
of Germany situated between the Rhine &nd Baltic coasts. 

I. Td the Low German division belong the following 
language— 

(1) Frislarv (a) Old ^Frisian as preserved in 
documents o& the twelfth,and thirteenth 
centuries ; (b) Modern Frisian, still spoken 
ip Friesland, along the coasts* and islands of 
) the North Sea 1 >etween the, Rhine and the 
f)ms. 

1 Many scholars class Gothic and Scandinavian toyelhur as East- 
TevpBnic., ‘ * * 
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The Frisian is more r closel.y allied to English than the 
rest r of ihe Low Gentian languages* The chief ■ features 
common to ‘Old Frisiari and Old English are :— 

< . '■ i ■ 

(i) Teutonic a becomes 4 ^ (in Frisian wrjtten e) i^i pertain 
positiqfts, as in O.E. feet, Frisian fet^ (vat). 

4 (2) Teutonic a becomes 0 befoie nasals, as in mon 
^frnan). >. ''<f° 

(3) Teutonic k and g are fronted (become palatal rounds) 

* 

before front vowels (c, i) as in ccace ,(eheck), geld an 
(yield). 

(2) Dutch, (a) Ola and Middle Dutch (as seen in 

^documents from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century); (l>) M6dern Dutch, spoken >n Hol¬ 
land. 

* 

i. 

(3) Flerfljsh. (a) Earfy flemish, the language of 

the * Court-' of Flanders and Brabant in the 
sixteenth century ; (/;)' Modern Flemish'. 

(4) Old S^XQn, or the Saxon of the Continent, 

spoken between 'the Rhine and Elbe, which 
had its origin in the districts of Munster, 
Essen, and Cleves . r t 

t 

There is .a specimen of this dialect in a poetical version 
of the Gospels (of*the l^nth century), entitled the Hc/ianJ 
(O.E. Hdelend, German I lei hand) — the* Healer or Saviour. 

The Old Sa*on is very clflscly related to English, and 
retains many teutonic inflexions that have 1 'disappeared in 
other Low German dialects. It^is a peculiarity Of c Lld 
Frisian, Old Bhglish, and Old £axon to ‘drop m and n 
before»the voioeless^spirants^, tf^ s, afld, atuhe same time, 
to lengthen the precedi^ vowel :—/?/ (five), *Gothic jbnf ; 
mtith (mouth), German mund; us (lisjj'pjerman u”S‘. A 
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great many words and Jhrases are peculiar to Old English 
poetry and to the Old laxon poei 1\^Heliand. m 

( 5 ) English* (a) Old English; (^Middle Eng¬ 
lish ; Mddejrr^ English, including Standard 
•English, Provincial English, and Lowland * 
Scotch. • 

II. *nj the High German division belongs Modern 
German, the literary dialect of Germany, properly the speech 
of the south-east of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, and some 
adjacent 'districts. 

It is •divided into»tl?ree <^tages— 

(a) Old High German, comprising a number of dialects (the* 
Tljiaingian, Franconian, Swabian, Alsatian, Swiss, and 
Bavarfan), spoken in Upper or South Germany from the 
beginning of the eighth #to the middle of #he f eleventh 
century^ ' * 

Middle High # German, the literacy language from the 
beginning of ihe twelfth 4o end of the fifteenth 
century. # # % . . • 

* M Modern High German, from the end of the fifteenth century 

to the present time. 

• • • 

Luther ennobled*the clialect he used in his beautifi- 
translation of th*e Bible, and made tho Higli Gernfim the 
literarv language of all German-speaking * people. The 
Low German dialects of the Continent, ase yielding to its,, 
influence*. 

M • 

VI- The Gothic, the coldest and most primitive of the 
•Teutonic dialects of which literary remains are known, was 
spoken *by the Eastery and Western Gotte, who- originally 
lived n&r *he; Vistula, out migrated about the third century 
of the Christian eja to-the neighbourhood of the Danube 
and the Black Sea, ^.nd tiftefwarda o\£rrarf all the Countries 
of ^Southern -Eur£p|. 
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r 

The oldest record of this dValect is found in the 
translation of the Billie by Bisnop Ulphilas (born 311, 
died 381), tfye greater p^rt of which has perished, though 
we still possess considerable portions of the Gospels and 
St. Paul’s Epistles, some pieces of die Old Testamur**, and 
a smal} 'portion of a Commentary. r 

IV. TcPthe Scandinavian diviskih belongvhe following 
Ungues :—(i) Icelandic ; (2) Norwegian ; (3)'Swedish; 
(4) Danish. < « 

Iceland..was colonized by the Northmen, /who established 
a Republic’ there, and were verted to Christianity 
a . d . 1000. s 


10. If we compare English and Modern.German we'find 

them very clearly distinguished fiom each other by regular 
phonetic changes: thus a d in English corresponds to 
a / in German, as ,.fiance and tanz ; day and tag; deep and 
tief; drink and trlqk. A in English agrees with an ss or z 
in German, as is shown by,foot and fuss; tin and zinn; 
to and zu ; two and zwei; water and wasser. A;German 
d is equivalent to our th, as die and the ; dein and thine; 
• bad r nd bath, &c. ' 

Noe only ‘English, but all the remaining’ members of the 
Teutonic family, are thus distinguished from High German. 

L 

11. The Scandinavian dialects differ from the other 
members of the Teutonic family in the following par¬ 
ticulars :— 


(1) The define article follows its substantive, and 
coalesces, with it * 

lu O. Norse inn — ille; i»*=illc ; *7/ = illud: heijce fiaAi*nn, the 
cock ; gibf - in, the gift ; fat -it % the vessel. 

In Swedish and Daniel en \mas. fem.) and (neut.> = the. 


Sived. —Konuqg-tit, thtKving. 
* Datfi —Kong-rw, 


n 


n 


hord^/, the table. 

heart. 
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' % I 

(2) The reflexive profoun sik (O.N .),»sig (Swed. and 
Dan.), Lat. se, = self, coalesces wtth verbs, and §>rms a 
reflexive suffix: as O.N. at falla = f^fl down, and sik = self, 
produce the reflexive (ot - middle) verb at fallal 

Th% reflexive or middle voi£e? thus formed came to be 
used i^he later language *s # a passivl; as O.N. atjtalla , 
to call > at kallask (afterwards kallaz , kallast ), to be called. 4 
# In we have borrowed at least two *of these 

reflexive verbs \ namely, bu-sk, from the Icel. bu-q, to pr£- 
^pare, nlake reg/dy, direct one’s*course, and ba-sk (= bafta-sk) 
from Icel. * bafta, to warm, which is identical # *wit£ Eng. 
bathe . “ 


12? Comparative Philology hqs also proved to us that 
English belongs to* a group of dialects that form a subdivi¬ 
sion ,of a ‘great family of related languages, to wfiich the 
'term Indo-Europfean has been applied.^ * 

• When we recollect that the Indo-f urcpean family com¬ 
prehends nearly ail the; languages ot Europe, and all thpse 
Irtdian ^ialects that have sprung from the old Hindu 
language (Sanskrit), 1 t^e term is by no/negns an inappropriate 
one. An older desigrtatfon? which is still very widely i^ed, 
is Indo-Germanic* and many scholars prefer to ffse thetterm 
Aryan. The word ^Arjten is a Sanskrit wcfd, meaning 
honourable, noble. It was the name by which jhe old Hindus 
and Persians, who at a very early period^iad attained a high 
degree of culture* and civilization? used to call themselves 
in ccgitradistinction to the uncivilized races or non-Aryans 

India whonj they tonquered. 

substitute for Indo-European, the word Aryan has 
the great* a^vaptage of brevity. "On the other hand, it is 
oi>en to the objecticpi thht none of the European peoples 

* areJknown to have applied it tVpmsrfves, hnd that many 
philologists trte «i^ in a narrower and *historicaf.ly more 
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correct sense, to denote the lijnguages belonging to the 
Asiatic branch of the family! In this volume, however, it 
will be used in its wicker'meaning. • .» 

There •a/e two great divisions of the Indo-European 
family: A. European; B.- Asiatic.- 

The European cfivision chiefly differs from the Asiatic in 
the following points :— 

f ‘ k 'l 

(1) Ip Sanskrit and Old Persian e and o are "represented 
by a, the European languages have kept the old vowels o, 
e, a. SajQgbrit pdncan (five), Avesta panca, Greek irevrt, Gothic 
fintf; Sanskrit bharatni (I b^arg >%Sreek ^cpu, Gothic baira 
(read herd) : Sanskrit asti \is), Creek eVn, Gothic 1st ; 
Sanskrit a'Stdn, Latin octo ; Sanskrit dadarca, Greek &*8opKa. 

(2) Jn the Asiatic division we find r in irany words, 

where the European languages exhibit l; Sanskrit ncaya-ti 

(leaves, abandons), Greek X t L ? - c (t) l ; Sanskrit rokd , 

(light), Latin lux* Gcft^’c liuha\. 

« * _ '• '' 

(3) The Asiatic group is wanting in many roots-which are 
common to all the European languages :— ar (to plough), 
/«<*(to mow), ml (to grind), sc (to sow). 


A. European Division. ' 

1 1 

I’ The (Teutonic Languages, wh : ch will be 
dealt witfi in, the following chapters. 



f) Britannu Class .—(l} Welsh ; ^2) Cornish (ilkjl out 
ahou P the beginning of the nin^cevfih century) ; 
c (3) Jlas-Hreton |or Armorican). 

4ii) G^ihelie Clap. —(. 1 ) Iiclh ; ( 2) 1 Gaelic, spoken in 
the f^ghlands of Scotland ; (j) Manx (tlie dia¬ 
lect spoken in the Islj: c£<ManJ. 



FAMILIES QJR LANGUAGES 


li 


III. The Italic j^anguages. * 

. # (i) Old Italian dialects, a* the Latin, the £)scan (of 

■South Italy), the Umbrian (of N.E. Italy), 

the Sabjpe. j 

• • 

(ii) The Rojnanic disflc£ts, which have sprung from the 
Latin, (i) Italian ; (2^ French ; (3) Provcnfal; 



northern provinces of Turkey (Wallachia and 
Moldavia). g # t 

The Wallachian is? divided by the Danube into two 

dialects, the«Northern and the Southern. It 

owes its ft origin chiefly to the colonics 

m sept i®o D^cia by Trajan. 

9 * ”* 

IV. The Hellenic Languages. ^ 

(\)* Ancient Greek (comprising the Attic, Ionic, Doric, 
and ASolk: dialects). 

(2) Modern Greek (comprising several dialefts). 

The Albanian dialect is a representative of the^language spoken by 
the Illyrians, whojprobably otcupied t^e Greek#pcninsula before the 
Hellenic tribes. All that can be posit^fly stated about it is that 
it belongs to the 5 ndo-Europcan lamily, and is closely • related*to 
Greek. Jhe Albanians inhabit part of tne ancient Epirus and 
Illyricum? They call themselves Skipetars or mountaineers, and the 
Turks call them Amaul%*(^Arbaniles). • • 

V. The Slavonic Languages. 

(i) South-east ^Slavonic. 

(1) Old Bulgarian (or Old Church Slavic) of the ninth 

century. • * t 

(2) .Russian ; (a) Russian proptr ; (b) Little Russiati or 

Ruthenian. m * • 

(3) Illyric, comprising, (a) Servian ; (b) Kroatian ; 

(*) Slovenian (of Carinthia find Styria). 

t • • 

(ii) Western Branch. 

| (4) Polish. » 

(5) Bohemian. 

\ 6 ) SloVakiai* 9% «* 9 

Upper and Lower $>rbian (^usatian dialects) 
^8J»Pol*bian (on the Elbe). * • 
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(i) Old Prussian (the original language of N.E. 
Prussia). 

c (2) Lettish or Liyoiiian (spoken in Kurland abd 
Livonk). • 


(3) Lithuanian (spojcen in Eastern Prussia, V .;4 in the 
Russian province? of Kowno and Wilna. 


4 The Turkish, Hungarian, Basque, Lappish, Firnish, and 
f Esthonian do not belong to the Indo-European Tamily. 



Asiatic Division. * 

r • ' ^ £ 9 * 

VII. The Indian L^ngiffages. 


(») Sanskrit (dead). »» 

(2) Prakrit (IbJian dialects, preserved in Sanskrit 

dramas). 

(3) Pali (the sacred language of the Buddhists). . 

(4) Modern Indian dialects descended from Sanskrit, 

as Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, Mahrattl. • 

( 5 ) Gyps/ dialect. (The Gypsies are of Indian 

• origin.) • 


V. 

VIII. The Iranian Languages. 


(1) Zend (or Zand), more correctly Avestic, the lan- 
1 guage of the Zoroastrians, preserved in the Zend- 

A vesta, or sacred writings of the old Persians, 
parts of which are at least a thousand years old. 

(2) The language of the cuneiform inscriptions of 

^Darius and Xerxes and their successors (of th rt 
Achretfienid dynasty), the eldest of them being 
about five Centuries before Christ. 

(3^ Pehlevi or Huztfaresh, the language of the Sassa- 
1 nian dynasty (a. D. 22S—651).* 

(4) Parsi or Tazend, spoken in a more eastern lotolity 

than the Pehlevi, krioiit the time^of *he Moham¬ 
medan conquest. v 

(5) Modern •Persian, which differs hut little from the ( 
• iarsi^aroi^ aft£r th<P Mohammedan conquest. ' 

. Its first great national worjc, S*ah-Nameh % was 
written by Firdusi (diefi fa?o). 
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The Armenian, Ossetic (spoilt in the Caucasus),# Kurdish (spoken 
by the mountaineers of the border land between Persia, Turkey, 
and Russia:), Afghan (or Pushto), the language of Bokhara? are all 
deafly related to Sanskrit and Persian, but jt has not yet been decided 
tr*which group they severally belong. • 

# • 

13 - W the Indo-European, languages are descended 
from one common stoc 1 ^; that is to say, all the ‘ Jndo- 
£urope^b languages at? dialecte of an old and primitive • 
tongue wltian no longer exists. ^ 

The ^people who spoke this tongue must have lived ' 
together as pne'great community more than three thousand 
years ago. The home of^hf people who spoke tllfcommon 
Indo-Eurflpean language is uncertain. Until recently it 
was considered that the north-eastern part r of the Iranian 
table-land, neaj-the Hindu-K,ush mountains, w*as the 
originaP afyode of this primitive people. Of lat| years 
jnany scholars have^ brought arguments in favour of the 
north or east of Europe. By the aid ,of Comparative 
Philology we fin(^ that it* is possible K* clarify and arrange 
the phonetic difference* of the various Indo-Europe*fi 
language^ and to reduce them to certain rules, so that 
we are enabled to determine what sound in one language 
corresponds to that of another. 1 _ . 

Philological research has found “ that the primitive Tribe 
which spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European family 
was not nomadic alone, but' had settled .habitations, even 
lowns and*fortified places, and addicted itself in part to the 
rearing of cattle, in part to the culft\ atidn of the earth. It 
possessed our chief domestic, animals—the # horse, the ox, 
tlfc sheep % the ‘goat, and the swine, besides the dog; the 
b^ and^he wolf were*foes that ravaged Its flocks; the 
mouse and fty were already its'domestic pe^Js. 

, • • 

1 jtask first discovered,* and €mmt» afterwaafls woiked out, the law 
which governsjdie jperrautation of coisonants;, hence it is always 

knowuis Grimm\ Cc.%., * 

• • • • / 
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“The region ft inhabited was alyaried one, not bordering 
upon the ocean. Thq season whose name has-been most 
persistent ig the winter Barley, and perhaps also wheat, 
was raised'for food, and converted into meal. Mead waj-.s 
prepared from honey, as a* cheering' and inebriatir^idrink. 
The u$'e of certain metals w/is kyown; whether ir6n was 
'one of these admits of question. TRe art ofpveaving was, 
practised ; wool and hemp, and possibly fla^b.B'eing the 
' materials* employed. Of other branches of domestic 
industry little that is definite can be said ; but those already, 
mentioned*imply a variety of # others, as co-ordinate or 
auxiliary to them. The weapon^'offence and defence 
were those which are usual among primitive peoples—the 
sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boats were manufactured, 
and moved by oars. Of extended and elaborate political 
organization no traces are discoverable, the people w r as 
c doubtless a coqgcries of petty tribes’, under chiefs and 
leaders rather thjn f kings, and With institutions of a 
patriarchal cast, among whif.h the reduction to servitude of 
prisoners taken in war appears not to have been wanting. 

“The structure ( and relations of fife family are more 
clearly seen ; names of its members, dven to the second and 
third 1 degrees of consanguinity and affinity, were already 
fixed, and w£re significant of affectionate regard and trustful 
L interdependence.. That woman was looked down upon as 
a being in capacity*and dignity inferior to man we-find nq 
indication whatever.* & ‘ J 

u 

“The art of^numeration w#s learned, at least up*to a 
« hundred; there is no general Indo-European word fir 
‘ thousand.’ Seme of the stars we^re noticed and nanltid. 
The moon was the chief measurer of time. > J ' 

a 

“ The religion was polytheistic, h wofship of the personi¬ 
fied poWers of nature?. Ijs rites, Whatever they were, were 
practised' without 'the aid of a priesthoc^d^^-y^iTNEV. 
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14. Next to the Indo-European the nAst important 
family of languages is the Semitic, sometimes called the 
Syrcf Arabian family,* of which the gfiief divisiQns are Us 
folfows :— * * 

V . . 

(a) The Northern • or * Aramaic, comprehending 

* ^1*) The Syriac- (ancient and modern); (2) • 

* the dialect commonly miscalled Chaldee, 
found in parts of the Bible and the 
. Targum. 

( b) .The Assyriarv af&l Babylonian. 

*• 

My) The Central ox Canaanitic, including (1) Hebrew , 
Phoenician, Samaritan , and Carthaginian or 
’ Punic. 


{d) The Southern t oj Arabic , comprehending, (1) 
Arabic and Maltese; ^*) Himyaritic (once 
spoken irf the S.W. of the peninsula df* 
Arabia),, and the Amharic and other 
Abyssinian .dialects; (*3) «the Ethiopic or 
Gecz j^the ancient language of Ab^siniaV 


It has hot yet been 'shown r that the Semitic languages, 
although inflexional, are historically conrfected. with the 
lifdo-European family. 


It h*s not been decided whether the Ifamitic family 
corHaining, (1) the ancient Egyptian and Coptic; (2) Galla; 
(3)d^iJber^ (4) Hottento# &c., have any hist«rical connec¬ 
tion with the Semitic. 


15* The oth^jr languages of tlie *vorld fall into various 
grouj)jt. # 
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A. —Thfe Ural-Altaic ^ Finno-Tatar, compre¬ 

hending (i) Hungarian; (2) Finnish and 
Lappish ; (3) the Sairtoyed dialects; * (4) 
Turkish a.nd its 1 " dialects; (5) Mongolian 
dialepts; (6) Tungusfan dialects (as ^lanchu). 

B. —I. The Drnvidian or 'Pinnulic (including Tamul ’ 

' Telegu, Malabar, Canaries). 'I. The lan¬ 
guages of N.E." Asia (including the dialects 
of Corea , the Kuriles , Kamchatka , &c.). 
III. Japanese, and dialect of Loc Choo. IV. 
Malay-Polynesia/t 1 r Oceanic languages (com¬ 
prehending the dialects of Malacca, Java, 
Sumatra , Melanesia , &c.). V. The Caucasian 
dialects ( Gebrgicyi, &c.). 

< 

C. —South African dialects. 


A, B, and C £re agglutinative ir\.their structure, but have 
po historical conrfectfo:. with each other. 

1).—I. Chinese . II. The language of Farther India 

(the Siamese, Burmese, Annamese , Cambodian, 

&c.). III. Thibetan. 4 

1 ... * 

These aic monosyllabic or isolating in structure. 


0 


E.—1.« Basque. II. The aboriginal languages of 
Nofth and South America—all polysynthetic 
in structure. • 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL PHONETICS 


16. Speech-Sounds arS produced by the organs of speech, 
i.e. a kind of wind-instrument in which .the vibratory 
apparatus is supplied by the vocal%chords (ligaiflents that are 
stretched across the wind-p*pe), \v}jile the outer tybe, or 
tubes, through w'hich Jhe waves of sound pass, are furnished 
by the different configurations of the mouth. 

* • • 

The vocal chords have four different positions :— 

(0 T^iey maybe ktpt apart so as to let,the breath expelled from 
the lungs pasg through without producing any sound ; 
this is the position of hi eat hi tig. • 

ft 

(2) The chords may be brought together so as to vibrate ; they 

. produce voice p 

(3) The chords may be so far brought together tfrat *he passing 

breath expelled from the lungs caifces a friction on the 
chords ; mis friction produces*?*'/* is per. 

(4} The chords may be closed so as to all%w no breath to 
pass. . * 


Vowels. 

17. If the mc^uth-pAssage is left s3 open as not to cause 
audible friction, and voiced lireafh irsent through, we*have 
vowels - But ^Iteration in the shape of the*rributh 
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produces a different vowel, the quality of vowels depends 
partly on the position of. the tongue, partly on* that of the 
lips. We f.istinguish three horizontal positions, or degrees 
of retraction of the tongue back , when the root of the 
tongue is drawn baek, as in the a of father; front, r-’nen the 
, fore r part of the tongue is r advanced, as in the eof men ; 
mixed , frhen the tongue is lbft in its neutral position, inter 
r mediate between back and front as in the u of murmur. 

According to the degree of height, we distinguish three 
verocal positions of the tongue : high, when the tongue is 
raised as close to the palate as ^possible without making 
the vowel into a consonant, as in the i of fit; low when the 
tongue is farthest from the palate as in the a of father^; mid, 
when it is in c the middle ‘between high and low, as in the e 
of bed.t » 

Each of the vowels formed by the different combinations 
of retraction afyi height is either cjose or open, according to 
jthe degree of openn&p of the mouth-par sage. Thus a in 
man is open, a in matte is close. If thb lip-opening is narrowed 
while the tongue is in a certain position, the resulting vowel 
is said to be rounded, as the a in fan. 

The combination of these four elements gives 36 primary 
vowels, oft which, however, onjy some occur in Modern 

English, as shown in the following ta‘ble l :— 

• • 

t 

1 Sweet* A Pointer of Spoken EngHsh, p. 
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Taking moreover into consideration that vowels are dis¬ 
tinguished by quantity as long and short, and the long ones 
again as 6 nop h thongs, that is simple vowels, and diphthongs, 
that is, two vowels' uttered with one impulse of stress, 1 we 
arrive* at the following vowels m Modern English : l *■ 

*■ o ^ 

I. Shbrt vowels : 


Ordinary 

Spelling. 


Oj.V^COU 

V 



a, e, i, o f on, u 
. in unaccented# 
syllables * 

c 


Phonetic 

Symbol. 


Instances. 

j 


v brother, mother, son; biash, d«st, swell ; 
enoaglj, toach, tough. 

o again,* attend, a man, at home ; Chino:, 
breakfast, agreeable; September, children; 
horrible, possible ; oblige, occasion ; em- 
pergr, f orator ; colour, vapoar ; fortune, 
r pleasure. 


u y, e, o 
u, ui 

•• 

a, e, u, ai 
ay, ea, ei 
ie, eo 




:r 


,,bill f /f, sin; fifty; England; women*; 
b«sy ; b lild. , 

f ^ 

many, any; tad, rod'; bury ; against; 
safd ; says ; breast, health ; 
heifer ; friend ; Io**pard, joopanfy. 

t 

# »* 

man, have, shall. 


< 


oo, o, u, ou < 


St, o (ou), (ow) 


u hoof, rookVbosom, wolf, woman; ball, fall, 
pall; coaid, snoald, woald. 

' o swan, was ; borrow, hollow ; hoagh ; know- 
. f ' ledge. ^ 


II. Long vowels and diphthongs 1 ; 

1 The long towels and diphthongs have not been separated- n this 
table, because some differences prist in the pronunciation, of educated 
Englishmen. T&e diphthongs represented by ai, au, oi, are universal; 
but many persons use simple long vowels, o* 1 long vowels followed by a 
slight#* glide,* in place of the d^hthoags tare denoted by ei, ou. The 
pronunciation here indicated is that of London, and sqjne minor dis¬ 
tinct ions of vowel-quality are neglected; mprcjgrgr'sc information must 
be sought in works on phonetics. 5 *. *' • 
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Ordinary 

Spelling. 


Phonetic 

Symbol 


♦ 

i 


Instanc'JL 


a, ea, au 

e, ea, i 
u 


} 


30 


a, au, aw, ) 

o, oa, ou (ow) J 


a, ai, ay, ea, \ 

ei, ey (a<* au) / 


a, ai, e, ea, ei 


ei 


ee, ea? e, ei, ie 1 .. 

(ay, ey, eo) J * J 


i, y, ei, ey 
tai, ay) 

i 

o, oa, ou, 
ow (cw) 

oo, o, evv, 
on, u, ui 

ou, ow 

oi, oy 


} 

} 

} 


aa far, star*; hoart* J^arken ; faugh, c^ranght. 

$ * 

fwn, # h*rd; *arn, faarn ; birt% dart; word, 

worse ; j^st, cn/se. # 


all, wwrm ; banlS, slaughter ; • brawn, 
t I*wn ; •broth, frost; broad, board ; # owght, 

^ thowght»; (towards). # i 

blade, take ; main, rain ; clay, hay ; brodk? 
stial^; eight, ne/gh; they, wey; gaol; 

• gauge. 9 

bad, ^>are ; fair, pair ; there, where ; boar, 

* pear ;^heir, their. 

bee, flee ; east , tea ; bo, mjp ; fiend, priest; 
congeit^ s?ize ; key ; quay; people. 

s 

bide, tide; lye, rye ; either, height; eye; 
aisle; aye. 

• • • 

go, so ; foal, oa^P ; ddi/gh, shoz/lder ; bow, 

• glow ; saw. • 


c*3 


ai 


ou 


p booth, too ; do, who ; blow, brow ; ou sel, 
u " jomj rath, tr«!h ; Praise, cruise. 

stu foal, month ; goto, s ozt* 

oi * boil, coil ; loyal, royal. 


Consonant. 

• • 

18. ^Consonants are# produced when the breath expelled 
frcSh* the kings meets with an obstacle in Jthe throat or 
mcftitlf. % # 

If the moifth *s partly open, the passing breath or voice 
is obstructed by certain #pari^ of th^ mouth; thys the 
spirants , as*/, and the trills 'as r, are produ<;e<j. 
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I 

If the moutl\is entirely closedf an explosion takes place, 
when the stoppage is removed^; th® sounds produced by this 
explosion, such as l>\ p 7 g, k, are called explosives (stops, 
checks). If&he uvula is dropped, so«as to let the breath pass 
through the nose passage, 'rAzsals, spch as in are produced. 

Accprding to the part of the mouth where the* friction 
or stcfppage takes place, we distinguish again the fpllowing 
# groups of consonants :— 

(j) Back or guttural consonants, such as h, eh in the Scotch and 
German loch . 

; t 

^2) Fhmt or palatal formed py the middle of the tongue and 
the hard palate, such as y fn y$u. 

a 

(3) Point , formed by the tip of the tongue and the gums, such 
as L d, and by the tip of the tongue and the teeth'; as th 

in thin. % ' 

m r 

(4 J Blade , formed by the blade of the tongue—tliat part of it 
which is immediately behind thetpoinl, such as, s % z. • 

Point and blade* corvsonants are also called dentals . 

r / 

. r « 

(5) Lip, or labial\ formed by the lips only, such as /, ///, or by 
the lip and teeth, such as/, v . f , ** 

1 1 j • 

A^ain, bearing in mind, that the breath which produces 
consonants is either unvoiced or voiced (s6e above, § 16), we 
arrive at t\xe following table 6f consonants, in which 
those occurring, in Modern English are illustrated by 
examples 2— 



S pi ran rs. Explosives. 
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back of the tongue 
raised . . . . 
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19. The following list will sdrve to show the inconsis¬ 
tency of the present system of signing with regard to con¬ 
sonants :— ? 


a 

C 


Ordinary Spelling. 


h 

ch 


c, cc, ck, ch, k, qu, gh 


g. gg» gh» gu 


ng, n 


y. b j, h, e 


Phonetic 1 
SyiUbtols 

h //all,Van t 


Instances 


X *• loc/i&coich) 

/call, sreptic 

swruse 
de<:A, lurA 

tAaos, anrAor, stomarA 4 
Aeen, boo A 

quoit, confer, picturesque 

v fco^A, lou^A 

( ^artlenj' ba^ 

I dagger, egg 
h J Mostly, ^Aost 

• inward, pla^/ze < 

1 

lo//g, silver, thiwk < 

/' j'et, j/ou « 

' mill/on, onion 
j < hAlelo/ah 
Aue, Auman 

• \ .fiuropfc, ewe 


ch, tch, t(e), t 


j, g, dg(e), d(i), d 


r, rr, rh, rrh 

1 




VAafF, beejA 
catch, witch 
douArous 
b crea/ure, na/ure 

yar^/ewel 
^em, ^iant, a^e 
’ edge, ridge 
soidiex 
, verdure 


( n ig, rob, 
.barrel, sorry 
rAomb, vAythm 
. catarrA 


1 , 11 

t, tt, th^ d 



/am#, a//, ta ll 
/ell, ho/ 

matter, lw//er . 
Thames 1 , Thomas 
asked, dressy/ 



Ordinary Spelling. 

d, dd 
# 

<T, tin, gn, kn 
Ih 

•ih 


s, ss, sc, c, sch, ps 


„ Z, ZZ, S, SS, SC, X 


sh, s(i), s, ss(i), ss, 
t(i). c(i), c(e), ch 


W 

s (i£ | z» (g<%) 


f, ff, i>h, gh 
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• * 

Phonetic 
F mbols. 

dog y bdtf 
artier, 

n to* i/m, gy/ome, 



I 


Instances. 


p* # Mank, meMod, baM 

^ /Man, the, Mough, faMer, wiM/ 
n # \ baMe 


1 



' jand, abjnrd 
<juobey 
hoare, uxe 
I diwect, glairj 
scene, fcent 
cel 1, place 
fr//ism • 

psychology 


{ seal, Tase 
bu zz 9 buzzard 
eajy, rojy, wa $s 
desert, iJoweSs 
dijcer^* 

-Yerxes * 


Marp, t^s/i 
Persia, conferwon 
jure, sugar 
coiicession, passion 
sc(i), g tirfue 
• / conference 

na/ion, pa/zent # 
ancient, sociaf 
occa^ # 
l ^agrtn, machine 


{ confusion, occa^on 
composure, pleasure 
azure 
(roller) 


fysdl, l«e 

I of , 

I philology, hyphen 
V, cough y enoi^i* 




m, mm m wy, a m, hammer 

The. an&ent Latin grammarians (translating GVeek terms) 
called the unvoiced stops (p, t, 1?/ twines (literally “ thin ” 
sounds), and the voiced stop£ (b, g, d) media (because they 
supposed then/ to stand midway between the tenues arid the 
aspirates ; see § 20). These tei*:ns will occasionally <be used 
in the fallowing chapter. Some other synonymdus designa¬ 
tions, as hard jmd soft, sharp and fiat, are common in' 
English grammaftj, but are not efhployed in this work. 

'20. Certain classes of consonant-sounds, which were not 
referred to in § 18, require to be mentioned here* in order 
to render intelligible rfrhat is said jn the next chapter. 

Appiratep are sounds consisting of explosives accompanied 
or followed by an emission of breath / they may be ap¬ 
proximately represented by the sounds of the italicized 
pairs of letters in the words caMorse, woo<//*ouse, bi^/zorn ; 
I'phook, swee/Z/ealt, bl$c£/*ead ; those resembling the first 
three being voiced aspirates, 1 ‘while those resembling the last 
three are unvoiced aspirates. The ancient Greek 4 0 , x 
were unvoiced aspirates ] but because in late Greek these 
letters came td be pronounced f kh (as in thin), ch . (as, in 
loch), the namf of aspirated has often been erroneously 
given to . the latter bounds, which* are properly called 

spirai/is. • '* 

1 ' 1 But many persons pronou t wjf. / '' 
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Affricates are complex sounds produced by beginning to 


pronounce an explosive and • changing it into a spirant. 
English haS two affricates, ch in ^urca (ts) and j in /udge 
(dz); modern German hasand z {pronounce! fs). 


Some* explanation is necessary with regard to the use of certain 
letters in the following chaffer tp denote soifhds in other languages 
than English. In the speMfr^; of ^vords of the Primitive Teutonic 
language ,'*j is used (as in Ae phonemic notation given above) for the* 
•consonant «whi 5 i begins the word you; but in writing Sahskrit and 
Primitive Aryan words this sound is expressed by y . In Sanskrit, 
words the letters r and j denote respectively unvoiced and voiced 
palatal Stops, but the English affricates ch (ts) and j (di) are near 
enough to the correct sounds to be used instead. # 



CHAPTER III 

THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES 

21. When we compare the various Teutonic dialects, we 
find certain characteristics which show that they have a 
common origin, and by which they are distinguished from 
the oth/fr branches of *he Aryan languages. The study of 
these dialects in their older forms has ..enabled scholars to 
reconstruct infei' ( entially, with a s cpnsiderable approach to , 
certainty, the vocabulary and grammar of the Primitive 
Teutonic language, froih which* they have all been 
developed by gradual divergent changes. Similarly, the 
comparison of Primitive Teutonic with Keltic, Slavonic, 
Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, &c., has rendered it possible, to 
some extent, to reconstruct the Primitive Aryan tongue, 
from which all the Indo-European lafiguages descend. 

The change! by which Primitive Aryan developed into 
tlie different historically known Aryan . languages are ef 
three kinds, i. Alteration! in the rowel and consonant 
sounds of whicft words are composed. These change • took 
place with such ‘regularity that if we know the Primitive 
Aryan form of a word we can usually predict the form „in 
which, if it survived, it will be found in Teutonic, Greek, 
Latin,, or Sanskrit., 2* The< los^s of 1 ancient grammatical 
forms t ^nd the -development of new ones. 3. Loss of 
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* 

ancient words, or changes in their njeaning; and formation 
of new woads. . • 

In this chapter the phonetic an</ grammatical features 
\fhich distinguish the Teutonic 1 from the other Aryan 
languages will be briefly ^escribed. 

1 .—The Teutonic Vowels. 

22. The Aryan vowel-system, which is best represented 
by the Eldest Qreek, was in all probability the following:— 

Short vowels : a f i, e , «, o ; 

Long vowels jpif /, e } w, a ; 

Diphthong : ai\ ei % oi y an , etc , on. 

These vowels are faithfully reflected in the Teutonic 
languages, only the following changes took place :— 

(1) Aryan 0 became a. —Greek, o/crw, Latin octc^ Gothic 
*ahtau, Old English (e)ahta (eight); Latin nox (from noct-s ),, 
Gothic nahts, German nyrht (night); Latin hostis, Polish 
goily Gothic gasts, German gast (guest); Greek o-kotos, 
Gothic skadus , Germaif achat ten "(shad e).' * 

Note .—Hence aluo the change of # the Aryan diphthong 
oi into ai, and of ou kittf ait: — 

Greek Repots, Gothic bairais' (you may bear); (Aeek 
018a, Gothic wait (L know); Aryan bhebhouShe, Sanskrit 
bubbdha , Gothic baitp (I bade); Aryan^ rpud/ios, Gothic 
rands (red}. 

* (2) Aryan d became d :—Latin mater , Old English mbder; 
LatiiWVa&r, Old English brbpor ; Latin feigns. Old English 
bcmtiKow (beech-tree). • 

#(3)*Ar^an ei became* i (written ei in Gothic):—Greek 
XeiVcip, Gotltic 1 leihwan (read 'Ithwan), Old High German 
Man, German leihln (tq leijd); *Greek Seucvujuu, Gothic 
ga-ftihan, Okl High German zlhan, German zeihett (to 
accjist),, * 
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(4) The sonants r, in, n (i.e., r, l, m, and n used as 
vowels) became respectively ter, ul ,, um, .■—‘-Sanskrit 
vrka, Gothic umlfs (wolf); Sanskrit trsus, Old Norse \urr 
(dry), German durst (thii^t'y; Aryap kmtom , Sanskrit (atdih, 
Latin centum. Gothic hund (hundred). 

II.— The Teutonic Consonants : GRimm's* and 

Verner ? s Law. 

23. The Teutonic languages differ much more from 
Primitive \\ryan in the cons&nants than in the vowels. 

The Primitive Aryan consorfawt-system is preserved with 
considerable exactness in Sanrkrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Old Slavonic, 'and Old Keltic, though each of these lan¬ 
guages has altered some* of, the original sounds. In 
Sanskrit Lithuanian, and Slavonic, the original gutturals 
have partly become palatals and sibilants. In Greek the 
voiced aspirates^ became voiceless, and in Latin they are 
partly represented b^r spirants, partly by voiced stops; 
in Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Keltic they are represented 
by voiced stops. Keltic always draps an original p. 
Allowing for these*and a few other-deviations, we may take 
words from any pi the five languages qbove mentioned as 
illustrations'of the Primitive Aryan system of consonants. 

The Primitive Teutonic system of consonants remains, 
without ei«cntial'alteration, in Gothic and the early forms 
of the Low German aftd Scandinavian»Tanguages. Th£ 
principal changes in consonants characteristic of the 
development olf ^Teutonic from Primitive Aryan aip col¬ 
lectively kno^n as the First Consonant-ShiftingS' 1 In 
historical times a Second Consonant-Shifting (§. 26 ) tftok 
place, by which certain ^Primitive Teutonic consonants were 
changed in the High Germ^t dialects} so that, for instance, 
if a W9rd begins with t in Gothic or Low Genjian, the High 
German form of it will begin with z (pro'runmced ,ts )i > 
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The most important of the .consdnant-changes by which 
Primitive Aryan was developed into ^Teutonic are summed 
up in two formulae, called, from the names of Jheir dis¬ 
coverers, Grimm’s and Verner’s llW. ■ 

24. Grimm’s Law#'thich’^was stated by its discoverer 
<n a foriji n© longer admitted* as correct, may (so far as * 
tt relates ti 5 the First ConscJhant-Shifting) be expressed &»' 
follows,: 

Aryan voiced aspirates became voiced spirants, which 
afterwards mostly developed into voiced stops; Aryan 
voiced stops became unvoiced stops; Aryan unvoiced stops 
hecanje unvoiced spirants. 

(1) T^he Aryan voiced aspirates b/i, dh , gh, first became 

voiced spirants, and these when initial, afterwards developed 
Tnto the voiced stops b, d, g. Instances : Sanskrit bharami, * 
Greek Gothic bairu *(I bear); Sanskrit dvdr from 

dhvar , Greek dvpa, Ggthic daur (door); Greek a-refy*, 
Gothic stejga, (I ascend). 

When not initial, ?he Teutonic voioed spirants generally 
remained such. Thus Aryai? bh is represented by v in the 
English cleave (OJ£j.*clcoJian, where'the / was pronounced*?'); 
the Old English letter g when not initial was pronounced 
as a spirant. And although non-initial Aryap dh is repre¬ 
sented in English and Low German by d* the older sound 
3 remained in Old ftorse, as in * (mid, middle), compare 
Sanskrit madhya ; mjo§r (mead), compare Siyiskrit mddhu , 
Grg£]^u, 60 i>. In Gothfic spelling the representatives of the 
Aryan ^aspirates appear b, d, g, whether initial or not; 
hut*when nbnhnitial these letters were probably pronounced 
as spirants. 

(2) *Voiced ^tops*(mediae) became unvoiced, that is>'^, d, 
g, became,/, /, £• Instances : Latin tribus , Gothic paurp 
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(thorp); Greek KapSta, Gothic hairtS (heart) ; Greek epyov, 
O.E. weorc (work). . . 


(3) Voiceless stops (tfnues) 'became voiceless spirants, 
that is Aryan /, t } k became, in Teutonic, f p, > h (pro 
nounqed like ch in Scotch loch :)^ Instance : Greek 7rovs, 
Latin pes f Gothic fotus, 0 .\.fot (foot); Latin frattr, Gothic 
bropar, O.E. brtf&or (brother); Latin cornu , Gothic haurn . 
O.E. horn. 


Exceptions .—The combinations sp, sk, st, remained unchanged ; and 
//, kt becaihe //, Jrt respectively. ^ 

25. Verner’s Law. —At a later period, but while the 
accent still feU*on the same syllables as in Primitive Aryan 
(see§ 29), the voiceless spirants-just mentioned, when imme¬ 
diately following or terminating an originally unaccented 
syllable, becamp voiced spirants, which afterwards Avert; 
treated in the same way as tht> : older voiced spirants men¬ 
tioned in (1). Hence “the Aryan /, t, k are in Gothic repre¬ 
sented by f, p, k when initial or immediately following 
the original accept, but in any other “position by b, d, g. 
This rule is called Verner’s’ L&w. 4, Instances ; Sanskrit 
safledn, Greek C7rrd, Go’thic sibun. Sanskrit pi tar, Greek 
t arqp, Gofnic fa&ar; Sanskrit catvaras, Latin quattuor , 
Gothic fidu>br t (four) 3 Greek Sexas, Gothic tigus (the number 
ten), compare Grfek Scxa, Gothic taibun. 

The Aryan spirant $°and its development belong here. 
According to Verner’s Law it became voiced under the 
same conditions, as f p, h, that is, s became first z, t ten r, 
when the ner.t preceding vowel pad not the Stress. r In¬ 
stances : Sanskrit fafd (for **fasa), O.E. ham (hare); Gdthic 
mai-za, O.E ,'indra (piore), Gothic, bat-iza,' O.E. bet(e)ra 
(bettpr), 1 Gothic auso, O.EtPbarf (ear)! 

^ The comparative had in Aryan the stress on the. ending. 
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Verner’s Law explains also twp grammatical points, 
namely the change of (/), t/i, h, s and* (b), d, g, r in 

^ (<x) the singular and pfurai preterite of strong re/bs. 

(b) ifitransitive and causal verbs. 

{a) 06 the O.E. verb Sfoftay (to seethe) we have the 
singular ^retSrite ic sed<$ (I seethed) with a th, but the i 
plural preterite and participle past with a d, we sudon (we* 
seethed^, soden (seethed). This is accounted for by the 
fact that in Aryan, the singular preterite was*accented 
on the stem, the plural* preterite and participle past 
on the ending. Compare Sanskrit vavdrta (he turned), 
vavrtkni (we turned), vavrtanA (turned). * # In O.E. the 
verb weofftan (tb become),, which answers exactly to the 
Sanskrit vert) vdrtdmi , therefore has * 

*weartf (I became) 
wunfcpi (we became) 
worsen (become).^* 

Other instances :— 

sni'San fto cut), snaB^I cut), snif/on (we ^ut), snh/cn (cut). 

wreon (to cover), wrea^ (J cqyered), wr^on^wc covered), wri^nen 
(covered). 

ceosan (to choose^, ccaj (I choose), curonm (we chose), efi^en 
(chosen). • • 

(b) In Primitive Teutonic causals were. formed out 
of intransitive verbs by means of the* suffix -jp, as ia 
Gothic reisan (to rise) and rai.yan (to raise). But when 
we look at the Old English form of the causal belonging 
to r^smi (to rise), we find rdkran (to rear) with an r. This 
change^ is accounted for, by the fact that, in Aryan, the 
caiftals weft ^ccented on the ending, not on the stem. 

Other examples:— * 

Lffian (to go), bidem (to make go, to lead); Gothic nasjan (to save), 
Old E. mriqn ; Gojj^c nasjan (to praise), Old E. keriatt. 

• D 
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26. High Germa.n Consonants. —From the sixth to 
the eighth century, a number of unconnected consonant- 
change^ took place in High German, the results of which 
form the most striking difference between the High Gerthan 
and the other Teutonic dialect?. These changes are col¬ 
lectively known as the Second Consonant-Shifting^ and the 
laws by which they are regulated are comrhonly spoken *of 
as forming part of Grimm’s Law, because they Vere included 
in the formula of that Law as originally framed. 

In tire statement of'Grimm’s Law given by Grimm 
himself, and unfortunately stiV repeated in most English 
books on philology, a delusive appearance of simplicity is 
given to these High German changes. The Secopd Con¬ 
sonant-Shifting is made to ^eem as if it consisted in a 
repetition of the same process of development 'by which 
the Aryan became the Teutonic oonsonant-system. The 
change from early Teutonic«to High German, like the 
^change from Aryalv>to Teutonic, was supposed to be re¬ 
ducible to the 1 ' following formiila: “Aspirates became 
mediae; mediae became tenues; tenues became aspirates.” 
The only instance in which th/'s formula perfectly corresponds 
wth fact is thaj; of the Teutonic media d y which did become 
the Hight-German tenuis t. The semblance of regularity 
in the law as originally stated is’due to the confusion of 
aspirate? with 'spirants and affricates. But even when these 
three classes of consonants were regarded ’ as mutually 
equivalent, there remained many "cases in which the rule 
conspicuously ^failed, e.g. the High German ham ^(house)' 
ought, according to Grimm’s Law as often stated, t* > * begin 
with g, and feld (field) .with b\ In fact no yigh German 
dialect of any period ever changed a Teutonic f or h into 
voiced stops; the instates ( thafr'used to be quoted of 
Buch a change in the middle or en£ of words are now 
differently explained. 
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It would be out of place 1 here* ip give the details of 
the SecoYicf Consonant-Shifting in the various Old High 
Carman dialects. Th<? followji^g rules will Usable the 
student to recognize the modern German etymological 
equivalents of English wirds* , * 

Old English p, t, k after*vo\v(?|s correspond to Gpr. f, ss, 
’ch ; in other positions to pf h. 

Some O.II.G. dialects had ch for the modern k ; the modern ch in 
the niiddfb of words was anciently written hh . 

• • 

Old English /, 0 , h correspond to Ger. / (of v), d, h. 
But O.E./at the end qf a^word often stands fora Teutonic 
voiced spirant, and then corresponds to Ger. b, as in lcaf= 
Ger. hub. • 

English v (written / in O.JE.) corresponds to Ger. b. 

Old English d corresponds to Ger. t. Old Engfth b, g 
correspond to Ger. b (occasionally p) and g* 

In the Alemannic and Bavarian dialects of Q.H.M., the tenues /, t, k 
usiially appear where O.E. lyis b, g, d. • • 

The O.JS. doubled consonants 

PP, tt, cc, bb H d$, eg (= gg) ff, 8%', hh 
correspond to the Gherman 

Pf tz, ch, pp, tt • ch, ff, tt, ch. 

2 7. The subjoined “ Illustrations of Grimm’s and Verner’s 
L^w ” will .in general be intelligible fretn what has beeil 
said in §§ 23-26. One or two points, however, need to be 
observe^ in explanation of certain seeming irregularities, 

(f^/Both. Sanskrit and Greek have a phonetic law 
whifh prohibits the occflrrence of two aspirates in the 
same root. Hence, if an Aryan root both begins and ends 
with voiced aspirates, Vhe jnitijl wifi represented in 
Sanslttit by a ^mec^ia (voiced stop), and ih Greek tjy a 
tenuig (unvoiced §jpp}. 
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(2) The Aryan language had a group of sounds in 
which (either originally, or by a subsequent development in 
some qf «the dialects) there jvasr a mixture of guttural and 
labial utterance. • TheSd are represented in Sanskrit' by 
gutturals, palatalsy or sibilants; «i Greek they are variously 
rendered (chiefly accord jr'g t« Kie nature of the adjacent 
vowel)" by gutturals, labials, or dentals; and yi Teutonic 
•chiefly by gutturals, sorfietimes followed'* by w. For 
examples see III., VIII., IX. of the following tables. 
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1 Cp. I=at. periculum ; Ger. gefahr; Ger. ivohlgefakrt ; Gr. eviroj>(a. 
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Doubling of Consonants or Gemination. 


CHAP. 


28. Peuble consonants are another characteristic of 

* j , ( 

Teutonic in contradistinction to -Aryan In the following 
words we find single /, m, v, in-Aryan, but //, mm, nn, in 
Teutonic :—(// developed iron/Aryan rn or in) :■ —Sanskrit 
puma, Gothic Julls (full), compare Latin plains ; Sanskrit 
nrnd, Gothic 2 vulla (wool); Old Slovenic vlilna. Old High- 
German wella (wave), mm (from Aryan sin ):—Sanskrit 
tasmdd,' Gothic \amma (dative singular of sa, ‘the’); 
Sanskrit as nidi, Gothic immd (dative singular of is, ‘he’). 
nn (from Aryan nu ):—Greek /uvvw, Latin minuo, Gothic 
minniza (least); Latin tenuis, Old English ^ynne (thin). 

Apart from these doublings which are of common 
Teutonic origin, there are others found only in the West- 
Teutonic languages, which derive from a single consonant 
followed by j, as t in set tan (to sell), Gothic saljan ; set tan (to 
.set), Gothic satiafr, ■ Jiebban (to heave), Gothic hafjan ; 
lecg(e)an (to lay), Gothic lagjan. 

Note .—The suffix, -jo thus produces in English causal verbs, not only 
change of vowel (§ 58 ) but aKo doubling jf consonants. 


III. —Accent in Teutonic. 

t 

29. In the prehistoric periods of the Teutonic languages 
the accent was not fixed td certain syllables— c.g., to the first, 
last, or penultimate of the word, as ia Polish and Bohemian, 
or ruled by the quantity of the vowels, as in Grctth 1 and 
Latin, but as in Sanskrit, and stiFi in Russian, might occupy 
any position in a polysyllable (of course retaining the same 
position in the same wond). Later on the first syllable 
becapie the bearer of the accent in nominal forms (both simple 
and compound) and in simple verbs. 
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THE TEUTON'/C LANGUAGES 
ZV.-uL™ . Final Sounds. 

* 

30. It is owing to this.change of the accent tjjat certain 
scJunds which were formerly to be 'found, at the encl of the 
word, were either shortened or altogether discarded. 

(1) Final in was changed into n: —Aryan tom, , Sanskrit 
fam, Latih is turn. Gothic \an-a, German den (accusative 
sg. masc.); Aryan im, Sanskrit im-am , Gothic ina (him, ' 
acc.). 

' '1 

This n was afterwards dropped :—the ending, v'hich was 
in Aryan otn, became in,Teutonic an, and then was dropped 
altogether, so that we have *wolf (acc. s^.) instead of 
wolfoto (Latin lup-um), word instead of wordom (Latin 
verb-uni). * 

, (2) Final t and d, were dropped :—Latin veilt, Gb 3 ^ic 
will (he will); Aryan b/ieroi Gothic bairai' (he may bear); 
Skr. ay at, Gothic iddja (he went); ^La'tin quod, Gothic 
hwa (what). * ’ • ~ 

(3) The* short vowels a, e, 0, and, i m two and three 
syllabled words, were • dropped :—Sanskrit vcttiia , Greek 
olaOa., Gothic waist Jihou knowest); Latin (from Ar*an 
egoni), Gothic ik (I) Aryan penqe, Greek 7m>e, Gothic 
fimf (five); Greek t/ue-ye, Gothic mik, German inich (me); 
Sanskrit upari. Gothic ufar (over); Sanskrit bharantij& othiq 
bVirand (they bear)* _ * 

Nottp —Teutonic fir.nl s (when sounded a» in was) was 
kep^v.i Gothic, changed into r in Old Nor'se, and dropped 
in yre other Teutonic dialects :—Gothic wulf)\ Norse tilfr, 
Old English wulf (wolf). 

The changes undergone by tl\e final sounds in Teutonic 
explain the Teutonic declension and conjugation in .their 
relation^to the otper 'Aryan languages. 
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V.— Grammatical Features of Teutonic. 

f 

31. The Teutonic languages are marked by the following 
points of difference from the grammatical system of Primi¬ 
tive Aryan:— 

» i • ^ 

(1) The Aryan Dual of the noun disappeared in Teutonic. 

Note .—The Old English nouns nosu (nose), breast (breast), 
and seuldru (shoulders) are considered by some scholars to 
be remnants of the Aryan dual number. 

(2) The Imperfect and AoriSt Tenses disappeared. 

(3) The Preterite of the weak verbs in -d (love-d) is 
peculiar to the Teutonicdanguages. 

c 

(4\ The Subjunctive was supplanted by another mood 
^f&Tch answers to the Greek Optative : Greek Repots, Gothic 
bairais (thou mayest bear). 1 

i 

* {5) The Passive disappeared, only Gothic exhibits rem¬ 

nants of it: halt a (I call), haitada (I am ailed), Old 
English Mtte (Icam* called); Middle English /light answers 
tg Gothic haitada. 



CHAPTER IV 

■ 

t 

HISTORY OF THE ENG US/I LANGUAGE : 

32. We must bear in Vnincl, (1) that English is a member 
of the Indo-European family; (2) that it belongs to the 
Teutonic group; (3) that it is essentially a Low German 
dialect; ^4) that it was brought into Britain by wandering 
tribes from the Continent; (5) that we cannot usd'Sr^ 
terms English or England in connection with the country 
before the middle of the fifth century. ' 

T * * 

I 

33. According to the statements of Bseda, the Teutonic 
invaders first came dver in a.d. 449, -and for about 
100 years the invasion may be said to have been going ofi. 
In the course of tin.e the original Keltic population were 
displaced by the invading" tribes, who became a great 
nationality, and called themselves Englisc . or English. 
The land they had won they called Englri-land (thinand 
of the Angles) or England. 

. B?eda makes the Teutonic invaders to consist of three 
tribes—Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The Saxons, he tells 
us, came from what was knj>wn in his time as the district of 
the did ‘Saxons, the country between the Elbe and the 
Eider. 

The Angles came from the Duchy of Sleswick, and 
there is still a district in the southern part of the duchy, 
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between the Slie and the arm of tke Baltic, called the 
Flensborg Fiord, which bears the name Angela 

Baed% places the Jutes to the north of the Angles, that 
is, probably the upper part of Sleswick or South Jutland 
There were no doubt a considerable proportion of 
Frisians from Greater and I-erser Friesland. Baeda men¬ 
tions the Frisians (Fresoncs) among the natives fjom whom 
the Angles were descended.* ■« 

The settlements are said to have taken plaqe in the 
following order :— 

• 

I. Jutes, under Hengest and^Horsa, who settled in Kent and 
the Isle of Wigh£ and a part of Hampshire in A.D. 449 
or 450. 

• 

II. The first division oT the Saxons, under.Ella (-^Elle) and Cissa, 
settled in Sussex, in 477. , 

f 

III. The second body of Saxons, u^der Cerdic and Cynric, in 

Wessex, in 495. 

IV. The third lytdy of Saxons in Essex, in 530. 

V. First division of the Angles, in the kingdom of East Anglia 

(Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and pcrts of Lincoln- 
shir^anch Northamptonshire). 4 

4 * • 

VI. The second division of the Angles, under Ida, in the king¬ 
dom of Beornicia (situated between the Tweed and the 
• Firth of Forth), in 54^. 

Two othe*- kingdoms were subsequently established by 
the Angles— 3 eira ^between Tweedy and Humber), and 
Mercia? comprehending the Midland counties. 

Teutonic* tribes were known ii^ Britain, thougjh there is 
no evidence that they made any settlements before - a v d. 449. 
In the foiTrth century they made attacks upon the eastern 
and south-eastern coast of this island, frpm'the Wish to 
the Isle of Wight, Which, on that account, was called “Littus 

' Mercia —march or frontier. In Soutfiwn aijd West Mercia the 
people were of Saxon origin ; the others cam^of an Ang^an stock. 
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Saxonicum or the sixxon shore ; and an officer known as 
the Count qf the Saxon Shore ( Comes Littoris Saxonici 
per Britannias ) was appointed for its defence, , These 
Teutonic invaders were known t& the Romans and Kelts 
by the name of Saxons; and this term was afterwards 
applied by them to all the* Teutonic settlers of the fifth 
century without distinction. On the other hand, not only 
IJaeda's “Angles,” but also h/s “Saxons” and “Jutes,”, 
appear ii\ historical times almost always to have spoken of 
themselves as Engle , and of their language as Englifc, 


34. The language that wfts brought into the island by 
the Low-German settlers was an inflected speech, like its 
congener, modern German. It was, moreover, on the 
whole, an unmixe'd language, all its words being English. 
Not a few words, however, were borrowed from the I 
such as esol (asinus)* cealc (ca/cetn from % calx, chalk/, 5 * 
my net (moneta , mint, coin), sHtere (sutor , shoemaker). 

The Old English borrowed but yery fdw^words from the 
original inhabitants. In the oldest English written lan¬ 
guage, from the ninth *to the end of the eleventh century, 
we find but very few trace’s df Keltic words, dry (wizard^ 
sdcerd (priest, from Latin sacerdos .), brocc Jbadger), bratt 
(cloak), dun (hill), and q few* others. * 

In our old writers, from the thirteenth century down¬ 
wards, and in^the modern provincial dialecte, we find’inore 
frequent traces of w’ofds of Keltij origin, and a few still 
exist in modern English. # 

% 9 

35. -J’he English were converted to Christianity about 

a.d. £96* and during the "four following centuries many 
Latin words were introduced by Roman ecclesiastics, and 
by English writers who ‘fransjateij Latin works into their 
own language. • , 

This is % called* th$ Latin of the Second Period. What is 
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usually designated the Latin of the i First Period consists 
of words that wefe common to most of the Germanic 
languages, and were brought by the invaders from the 
Continent, or of such as had been introduced, by the 
Romans, and are° only to be found in names of places, as 
castra, a camp, in Don-caster, ^Chester, &c. 

. 36. Towards the end of the eighth century'the North¬ 
men of Scandinavia (i.e. of Denmark, Norway and_ Sweden), 
who w^re then without distinction called Danes, ravaged 
England, Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland. 

In the ninth century they gained a permanent footing in 
England, and subdued the kingdoms of Northumbria, East 
Anglia, and Mercia. . 

In the eleventh ^century Danish sovereigns were estab- 
Jr&I&d on the English throne for nearly thirty years. 

f 

Chronologically the facts are as follows :— 

*V ( 

In 787 three‘ships of‘Northman appeared and made an 
attack upon the coast of Dorsetshire * 

, In 832 the l 5 anes ravaged Sheppey in Kent. 

* In 833 thirty-five ships came to Charmouth in Dorset¬ 
shire, a*.d Egbert was defeated by the Danes. 

In 835 the Welsh and Danes were defeated by Egbert at 
Hepgestesddn. 

In 855 the 6anes wintered in Sheppey. * 

In 866 they wintered in East Anglia. 

In 868 they got into Mercia cs far as Nottingham, and 
in 870 they invaded East Anglia. , 

In 871 the eastern part of*Wessex was invaded by the 

Danes. ' 

■ 

In 874 the Dane's entpred.Lincolnshire. 

In 876 they made settlements in Northumbria. 

In 878 Alfred concluded a treaty with Cjuthorm or 
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Guthrum, the Danish chief, and formally ceded to the 
invaders all Northumberland and East j^nglia, most part @f 
Essex, and the north-east»part of Mercia. • 

Jn 991 the Norwegians invaded’the east coast of England 
and plundered Ipswich; they were defeated at the battle of 
Maldon. ^Before 1000 Danas had settled in Cumberland. 1 

.In 1013* Svein,’King of Denmark, conquered England; 
a«d between 'the years 1013 ahd 1042 a Danish dynasty, 
ruled ovor England. 

* • 

37. The Danish and Iiyglish are allied tongues, and 

consequently there is an klentity of roots, so that it is by no 

means an easy matter to detect the Danish words that have 

found their way into English. • 

In the literature of the tenth and Seventh centuries we 

find but few traces of I^anish, and what little there is pror. % 

ably dates chiefly from the tjpie of the Danfeh rule (1013 

— 1042) and is mostly found in the Anfdp-S'axon chronicles 

and laws. Such words are ;—cedllian (call), O.N. kalla, 

knlf (knife)* O.N. ktufr, dwelian (dwell), O.N. dvelja, 

corl (earl) O N. jarl, feblfiga , (companion* fellow), O.N. 

filagi, grift (peace), O.N. grift, Inisbqnda (fitrjncr, husband^ 

O.N. husbondi, tacan' (takc)^ O.N. ‘taka. We kww, too, 

that in the north and fcast of England the Old English 

inflexions were much unsettled by Danish influence, and 

that, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries nearly all 

the older inflexions of .nouns, adjectives, and verbs had 

•disappeared, while in tf£ south of England tlfc old forms 

were l^ept uy to a much later period, and fnany of them 

have not yet died out. * * 

Thlfcre are fiumerous traces of Scandinavian words—(1) in 

the local nomenclature c\f Eqglanjl; (2*) in. Middle English 

% 

9 

1 For an admirable account of the Danish invasions see Dr. Fitee* 
man’s Old fytglish His{try for Children , pp. 91—239. 
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literature of the north of England \ (3) in the north of 
England provincial -dialects. 

In modern English they are nbt so numerous. It may 
be sufficient for the present to say that there a*-e a few 
common words or' undoubted Danish origin, as till, until, 
fro, /reward, ill, bound (for a place), busk, bask , tic. 

f 

38. The next great event that affected the English lar- 
guage was the Norman invasion in 1066, by which French 
became the language of* the Court, of the nobility, of the 
clergy, of literature, and of al( who wished for or sought 
advancement in Church or State. 1 2 3 ‘ 

An old writer tells us that gentlemen’s children were 
taught French from their cradle; and in the grammar- 
schools boys were rtaught to construe their Latin into 
JHt&h ch. Even uplandish men (or, rustics) tried to spea,)c 
French in order to be though!; something of, so low did the 
English and th&r language fall into disrepute. 

Vor bote a man conne frenss, me telp of him lute. 

(If a man does not know French, fye counts foKittle.) 

• Robert of G(puces ter y Chronicle , A.D. 1297. 

■ 4 

- 5 --■--- 

1 To tlv? Normans we owe most of the terms pertaining to (1) feud¬ 
alism and war, (2) the church, (3) the law, and (4) the chase. 

( 1 ) Aid,•arms, armour, assault, banner, baron, battle, buckler, 
—' captain, chivalry, challenge, duke, feaby, fief, gallant, 

hauberk, heffnage, lance, mail , 0 march, soldier, taliage, 
truncheon, tournament, vassal, &c. 

( 2 ) Alltar, Bible, baptism, ceremony, devotion, frigr, homily, * 

idolatry, interdict, piety, penance, prayer, preach, relic, 
g religion, sermon, scandal, sacrifice, saint* tonsure. 

(3) Assize, attorney, case, c&use, chancellor, court, dower, 

damages, estate, fee, felony, fine, judge, jury, ; mulct, 
parliament plaintiff, plea, plead, statute, sue, tax, 
ward* * v 

m (4) Bay, brace, chase, couple, copse, course, covert, falcon, 
forest, leash, leveret, mews, ‘quarry, reynard, rabbit, 
tiercet, venison. •• * 
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In the universities Latin or French was ordered to be 
used. French was employed in the courts of law, and the 
proceedings of Parliament were recorded in French. 

• ( I 1 # 

•The ^great mass of thp people, however, clung to their 
mother-tongue, and from time to time there arose men who 
thought it a meritorious wsrk to write in English, for the 
benefit ofc the iinlered and lewed,” who know nothing of 
French. 

It nnftt be recollected that the Norman invaders did not 
carry on an exterminating war Jgainst the native® as the 
Saxons did against thq Keltic inhabitants, nor were they 
superior in numbers to the English ; and therefore, as 
might be expected, there came a time when tile two races— 
the conquering and the conquered—coalesced and became 
one people, and the language of the majority prevailed. 
While this was taking filace French became familiar to t 
English people, and very many words found their way first in 
the spoken and then in the written Jj»nguage. But after 
this coalescence of the*two races Normin-French became 
of less and less importance, and at last ceased to be spoken. 

In 1349 boys ceased* to l£arn their Latin through the 
medium of French, and in 1362 (the 36th *year of Edward 
III.) it was directed by. Act* of Parliament that all pleadings 
in the law courts should henceforth be conducted in 
English, because, as is stated in the preamble to the Act,» 
French w r as become much unknown in the realm. 

Norrqan-French had suffered too by being transported to 
English soil^ and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
came to be regarded as »n inferior dialect in*comparison 
witlf the “ french of Paris.” 

These changes were', broyght # abovft by political circum¬ 
stances, such as the loss of Normandy in King John’s 
reign, anji the Treyrch wars of Edward III. (1339), which 
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produced a strong anti ; Gallican feeling(in the minds of both 
Anglo-Normans and English. 


^ ft 

39. We have seen that' Norman French is sprung from 
the Latin language, brought into Gaul by the Romans. It 
has, however, preserved (1) some few Keltic words t borrowed 
from the old Gauls; 1 (2) many Teutonic terms introduced 
b.y the Franks, who in the’ fifth century conquered the- 
country, and imposed their name upon the country, and 
language; 2 (3) a few Scandinavian words brought into the 
language by the Northmen who t settled in Normandy in the 
tenth century. 


But the Norman-French was essentially a Latin tongue, 
and it added to English another Latin element, t which is 
m^iatfy called the Latin 0/ the third period. 


40. From the revival of learning in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Up to the present‘time we have introduced 
a large number of words from Latip. These r have been 
called the Latin bf the fourth period^. 


«-■ . 

Greek words have also found their Way into the language, 
but have been borrowed more sparingly than Latin. 


• The-Latin eleuaent, then, comes to us either indirectly or 
directly. That introduce^! by the Norman-French comes 
indirectly , aiuj has in very many instances undergone great 
change in spelling. Latin words of*the fourth period are 
borrowed direct from the La tip, and have not suffered 
much alteration. A few examples will make this clear 


1 As vassal, varlet, &c. t 

2 Marshal, seneschal, guile, &c. 41 
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Latin introduced by 

N orman-French. 

a Latin borrowed directly 
• from the Latin.* 

Latin 

baln\ 

balsam 

balsamum 

caitiff 

% captive # 

captivus 

coy 

quiet • 

quictfts.# 

feat 

# fact 

factum 

l# fashion 

faction 

factio 

frail 

fragile 

fragilis 

lejson 

Ifcctioh 

lectio 

penance ' 

• penitence 

jxenitentia 

sure 

secure 

sccurus 

trail 

tract 

tractus 


Compare, too, ancestor and antecessor sampler and exemplar; henison 
and benediction ; conic it and conception; constraint and constriction ; 
defeat and defect; forge and fabric ; malison and malediction ; mayor 
and major; nourishment stud nutriment; poor and pauper; orison 
(prayei) and oration : proctor and procurator; purveyance and provi 
deuce; ray and radius; respite and respect; sir and senior; surface 
and superficies ; treason and tradition . • 

loyal .md legal; privy and private ; royal and 7'Cgal; strait and 
strict . 

Aggrie?>c and aggravate; couch and collocate; construe and C (* 
struct ; esteem and estimate ; paiyt and depict ; pi&~vey and provide ; 
rule and regulate. • 

A few words from the Greejc have suffered stmi^r change, as frenzy, 
blame (cp. blaspheme), phantom (cp. fan las m), story (cp. history ). 

<• 

41. Our language naturalized miscellaneous words 
from various sources t besides those already mentioned. * 

(1) Hebrew .—Abbot, amen, cabal, cherub, jubilee, pharisaical, 
Sabbath, seraph, Shibboleth. 

■ 

(2) Arabic. -y Admiral, alchemy, alkali, alcghcj, alcove, alembic, % 

• almanac (?), amufet, arrack, arsenal, % artichoke, assassin, atlas, 

azure, bazaar, caliph, chemistry, cotton, cipher, dragoman, 
elixir, felucca, gazelle, giraffe, shrub, s) mp, t sofa, sherbet, 
talisman, taiiff, tamrflind, zenith, zero. 

• t 

Arabov exercised powerful influence upoif European 
f'ultfire in tHb Middle Ages. Many words in the above list, 
as admiral, artichoke, c^sassjn, &c., as* well as most of the 
Oriental words in the following lists, have come to us through 
one of the Ronftmce' dialects. 
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( 3 ) Persian. —Caravan, rhess, dervish, lac, plac, orange, pasha! sash, 
shawl, lurban, laflety. 

(4) Hindu. —Calico, * chintz, dimity, jungle, loot, muslin, nabob, 
pqqaia, palanquin, pundit, rajah,' rice, rupee, sugar, toddy. 

(5) Malay. —(Run) a-muck, bantam, gamboge, orang outanp, ratfltn, 
sago, veranda^; tattoo and taboo (Polynesian) ;* gingham 
(Java). 

r f 

(6) Chinese. —Caddy, nankeen, tea. ' 

(7) Turkish. —Caftan. chousc ? divan, janissary, odaltsk, saloop, 
scimitar. 

(8) American. —Canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, potato, skunk, 
squaw, tobacco, tomaha^vk, wigwam, yam. 

(9) Italian. —Balustrade, bandit, bravo, bust, canto, carnival, char¬ 

latan, domino, ditto, dilettante?; foljo, gazette, grotto, harlequin, 
motto, portico, scaramouch, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, 
tenor, umbrella, vista, volcano, &c. 

(10) Spanish .—Alligator, armada, cargo, cigar, desperado, don, 

embargo, flotilla, gala, mosquito, punctillio, tornado, &c. 

(11) Portuguese. — Caste! commodore, fetishism, palaver, porcelain, Slc. 

**^12) French. — Aide-de-camp, accoucheur, f accouchement, attache, au 
fait, belle, 1 bivouac, belles-lelpcs, billet-doux, badinage, blase, 
bon mot, bouquet, brochure, bonhomie, blonde, brusque, busk, 
coif, coup, dcbifi % debris, dejeuner, depot, eclat, elite, employe, 
ensemble, erfnui, etiquette, entremets, facade, fiancee, foible, 
fricasse, gout, interne, omelet, naive, naivete, jvmchant, non¬ 
chalance, oijfic, .passe, persiflage, pcTsonnel, physique, precis, 
prestige, programme, protege, Rapport, redaction, renaissance, 

^ recherche, seance, soifee, trousseau. 

(13) Dutdi.— Block, boom, boor, cruise, loiter, ogle, ravel, ruffle, 

scamper, schooner, sloop, stiver, wiseacre, yacht, &c. 

(14) German. —Alpenstock, dachshund, landgrave, landgravine, maul¬ 
stick, waftz, cobalt, nickel, quartz, felspar, zinc. 

1 ^ ® • #■ 

1 i * 

42. Taking the actuaf number of words from a good 
English dictionary, the sum total* will be over ».i 00,000. 
Words of classical origin ate calculated to be* about* .twice 
as numerous as pure English wbrds; hence some writers, 
who have only considered the constituent parts of our 
vocabulary , have come to tfie conclusion that English is not 
only a mixed or composite language, but also a Romanic 
language. They have, however, overlqoked the f fact that 
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the grammar is net mixed or borrowed, but is altogether 
English.. • 

VVe must recollect that* in ordinary conversation our 
vocabulary is limited, and that we do not employ more than 
from three to five thousand words, while our best writers 

make ust? of about twice,that number. 

* 

• Now it is' possible to carr^ on conversation, and write - 
numerous sentences, without employing any borrowed 
terms; but if wc endeavour to speak or writij without 
making use of the native element (grammar or vocabulary), 
we shall find that such’ a thing is impossible. In our talk, 
in the works of our greatest writers, the English clement 
greatly preponderates. » 

43. It will be interesting as well as useful to be able 
distinguish the English or Eow German elements from the 
Romanic terms. 

Eure English are— 

I. 1. Demonstrative adjectives (a, the, this); pronouns (personal, 
relative, demonstrative, &c.); numerals. * 

2. All auxiliary and defective verbs. 

3. Prepositions and conjunctions. 

* 

4. Nouns forming their plural by changc f of vowel. % 

5. Verbs forming their past tense* by change of vowel. 

• * 

6. Adjectives forming their degrees of comparison irregularly. 

W. 1. Grammatical inflexions, as— 

1 

(a) Plural suffixes (-s and - en) and ending of possessive 
case. f # 

(£) Verbal int?exionS of Resent and' past tenses, of active 
and passive participles. 

(r) Suffices denoting degrees of comparison. 
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III. i. Numerous suffices— 

f (a) Of Nouns, as -hood, - ship, -dom, -th (-i), -ness, dug 

ding, ^kin, - ock . 

* (/>) Of Adjectives, as fid, dy, -en, -ish, -some, - 7 yard. s. 

. t 

( c) Of Verbs, as -en. 

2. Numerous prefixes, us a,* al, be, for, ful, on, over, out , 

under. . 

* • 

Most monosyllabic words. 

»• 

The i\amcs of the elements and their changes, of the 
seasons, the heavenly bodies, {he divisions of time, the 
features of natural scenery, the organs of the body, the 
modes of bodily actions and posture, the commonest 
animals, the words used ift earliest childhood, the ordinary 
terms of traffic, the .constituent words in proverbs, the 
(lesignation of kindred, the simpler emotions of the mind, 
terms of pleasantry, satire, contpmpt, indignation, invective, 
and anger, are fof the most part unborrowed. 1 

Of English Origin. Oj Romanu Origin. 

I. Heaven, sky, vrelkfn, sun, w Fit»nament, meteor, planet, 
moon, star, thunder, lightning, confet, air, atmosphere, sea- 
fkc, weather, wind, storm, son, aut/imn, hour, minute, 
blast, col^, frost, heat, warmth, 

cloud, dew, hail, snow, ice, 
rime, rain, hoarfrost, sleet, 
time, tide, year, month, day, 

« night, light, dankncss, twi¬ 
light, dawn, morning, even¬ 
ing, noon, afternoon, winter, 
spring, summer• harvest. 

II. World, earth, land, hill, dale, Mountain, valley, river, rivulet, 

ground, bottom, height, water, ttrrent, cascade, fountain, un¬ 
sea, stream, flood, ebb, burn, dulation. « t 

well, spring, wave, waterfall, 

island. * 


1 Rogeis in Edinburgh Review, Ap^l 1859. 
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Of English Origin. 

III. Moulfl, •sand, loam, clay, 
stone, gold, silver, lead, ^ tin, 
iron, quicksilver. • 

JV. Field, heath, wood, thicket, 
grove, tree, alder, ash, beech, 
birch, elfn, fir, oak, lime, wil¬ 
low, yev, apple, pear, plum, 
berry, crop, corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, acorn, sloe, bram¬ 
ble, nut, flax, grass, weed, 
leek, wort, moss, reed, ivy, 
clover, flax, bean, daisy, fox¬ 
glove, honeysuckle, bloorp, 
blossom, root, stein, stalk) leaf, 
twig, sprig, spray, rod, bow, 
sprout, rind, bark, haulm, hay, 
>traw, ear, cluster,, seed, chaff. 

9 

V. Hare, roc, hart, deer, fox, 
wolf, boar, marten, *jat, rat, 
mouse, dog, hound, bitch, ape^ 
ass, horse, mare, nag, cow, 
ox, bull, calf, neat, sheep, 
buck, ram, swine, sow, farrow, 
goat, mole. 

VI. Bird, fowl, hawk, fawn,* 
rook, crow, stork, bittern, 
crane, glede, swan, owl, lap¬ 
wing, starling, lark, nightiy* 
gale, throstle, swallow,' dove, 
finch, sparrow, snipe, wren, 
goose, duck, hen, gander, 

•drake. * % 

VII. Fish, whale, shark, cel, 
herring, lobster, otter, cAckle. 

• i 

VIII. Worm, adder, snake, ’tee, 

\yisp, fly, midge, hornet, gnat, 
drone, humble-bee, beetle, 
chafer, spider, grasshopper, 
louse, flea, moth, butterfly, 
ant, maggot, frog, jtoad, tad¬ 
pole. 1 


Of Romanic Origin. 

Bronze, mercury, names of pre¬ 
cious stones. 


Forest, poplar, pine, fruit, cherry, 
apricot, juice, grape, grain, 
onion, carrot, cabbage, pea, 
flower, pansy, violet, lily, tulip, 
trunk, branch, &c. 


Animal, beast, squirrel, lion, 
tiger, mule, elephant, &c. ^ 


Eagle, falcSn, heron, ostrich, 
vulture, mavis, pigeon. ^ 


Salmon, sturgeon, lamprey, 
trout. '* 

Serpent, lizard, alligator. 
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Of English Origin . t . 

IX. Man, woman, body, flesh, 
bone, soul, ghost, mind, blood, 
gore, swe^t, limb, head, brain, 
skull, eye, brow, ear, moiitfa, 
lip, nose, chin, cheek, fore¬ 
head, tongue, tooCh, neck, 
throat, shoulder, arm, elbow*, 
hand, foot, fist, finger, toe, 
thumb, nail, wrist, ankle, 
hough, sole, shank, shin, leg, • 
knee, hip, thigh, side, rib, 
back, womb, belly, navel, 
breast, f bosom, barm, lap, 
liver, maw, sinew, skin, fell, 
hair, lock, beard, whiskers. 

X. Horn, neb, snout, beak, tail,* 
mane, udder*, claw, hoof, 
comb, fleece, wool, feather, 
bristle, down, wing. 

4 

XI. House, yard, hall, church, 
^room, wall, wainscot, beam, 

gable, floor, roof, staple, door, 
gate, stair, threshold, window, 

- shelf, hearth, firesida, stove, 
oven, stool, bench 4 , bed, stall, 
bin, crib, loft, kitchen, tub, 
can, mug, looim cep, vat, 
ewer, kettle, trough, ton, dish, 
Jx>ard, spoon, g knife, cloth, 
knocker, bell, handle, watch, 
clock, ldfcking-glass, hardware, 
tile. 

XII. Plough, shire, furrow, rake, 
harrow, sickle, A'yfhe, fheaf, 
barn, flail, waggon, wain, c^rt, 

wheel, spoke, nave, yoke. 

• 

XIII. Weeds, clojh, shirt, skirt, 
smock, sack, sleeve, coat, belt, 
girdle, balfd, clasp, hose, 
breeches, drawers, shoe, glove, 
hood, hat, stockings, ring, pin, 
needle, weapon, swofd, hilt, 
blade, sheath, axe,'spear, da A, 
shaft, arrow, bow, shield, helm, 
saddle, bridle, stirrup, halter 


Of Romanic Origin . 

Corpse, spirit, perspiration 
countenance, stature, figure, 
palate, stomach, moustache, 
palm, vein, artery, intestines, 
nerves. < 


Palace, temple,chapel, tabernacle, 
tent, thamber, cabinet, parlour, 
i closet, chimney, ceiling, front, 
battlement, pinnacle, tower, 
lattice, table, chair, stable, 
garret, cellar, furniture, uten¬ 
sils, goblet, chalice, cauldron 
fork, hap (-kin), plate, carpet, 
tapestry, mirror, curtain, cut¬ 
lery. 


Coulter. 


Garment, lace, buckle* pocket, 
trousers, dress, rpbe, costume, 
^pall, boot, cap, bonpet, veil, 
button, target, gauntlet, piail, 
harness, arms. 
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Of English Origif. 

XIV. Meat, food, fodder, meal, 
dough, bread, loaf, crumb, cake, 
milk, honey, tallow, fltsh, 
Jjam, drink, wine, beer, ale. 

• • 

XV. Ship, keel, boat, wherry, 
hulk, fle^t, float, raft, stern# 
stem, bc^rd, deck, helm, rud- 

’ der, oar, sail, mast. 

\\ll. Father, mother, sister, 
brother* son, daughter, husband, 
wife, bride, godfather, step¬ 
mother. 

. * 

XVII. Trade, business, chapman, 
bookseller, fishmonger, &c. ; 
pedlar, hosier, shoemaker, &c. ; 
outfitter, weaver; baker, cooper, 
Cartwright, fiddler, thatcher, 
seamstress, smith, goldsmith, 
blacksmith, fuller, tannei,sailor, 
miller, cook, skinner, glover, 
fisherman, sawyer, groom, 
workman, player, wright. 

XVIII. King, queen, earl, lord, 
lady, knight, alder man, ^sheriff, 
beadle, steward 


xfx. Kingdom, shire, Ifolk, hun¬ 
dred, riding, wardmote/ hust¬ 
ings- <• 


Qf Romanic Origin. 

Victuals, provender, flour, lard, 
grease, t butter, cheese, beef, 
veal, pork, mutton, roast, 
Wiled, broiled, fry/ bacon, 
toast, sausage, pie, soup, spirits. 

Vessel, gal/ey, prow. 


Family, grand (-father), uncle, 
aunt, ancestor, spouse, consort, 
parent, tutor, pupil, cousin, 
relation, papa, mamifta, niece, 
nephew, spouse. 


Traffic, commerce, industry, 
mechanic, merchant, principal, 
partner, clerk, apprentice, 
potter, draper, actor, laundress, 
chandler, mariner, barber, 
vintner, mason, cutler, poul¬ 
terer, painter, plumber, pla r % 
terer, carpenter, mercer, hostler, 
banker, servant, journey (man), 
labour^* 

Title, dignity, duke, marquis, 
viscount, baron, baronet, count, 
squire, «ma?Jer (mister), chancel¬ 
lor, secretary, treasurer, council¬ 
lor, chamberlain, peer, a*i- 
ba&sador, captain, major, colonel, 
lieutenant, generaf, ensign, 
cornet, sergeant, officer, herald, 
mayor, bailiff* engineer, pro¬ 
fessor, &p. • • 

Court? state, administration, con¬ 
stitution, people, suite, treaty, 
union, cabinet,# minister, suc¬ 
cessor, heij, sovereign, re¬ 
nunciation, abdication, do¬ 
minion. reign, • government. 


council, royal, loyal, emperor, 
audience, state, parliament, 
commons, chambers, signor, 
*party, deputy, member, peace, 
war, inhabitant, subject, navy, 
army, treasurer, 
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Of English Origin < Of Romanic Origin . 

XX. White, yellow, red, black, Colour, purple, fcarlet, vermi- 

blue, brown, grey, gifeen. lion, violet, orange,' sable, &c. 

\ i. 

XXI. Fiddle, harp, drum. 4 Lyre, bass, flute, lute, organ, 

a jf>ipe, violin, &c. * 

XXII. All words relating to art, except singing and drawing , are of 
Romanic origin. 

XXIII. Familiar actions, feelings, qualities, are for the most par* 
linborrowed. 

Of English Origin . »_ Of Romanic Origin . 

Talk, answer, behave, bluster, Converse, respond, reply, impel, 

gather, grasp, grapple, hear, * prevent, direct, ascend, tra- 

hark, listen, hinder, walk, verse, &c. 
limp, run, leap, &c., &c. 


XXIV. The names of special action, qualities, &c., are mostly pure 
English ; general terms are Latin, as— 


'^Warmth, flurry, ( mildness, heat, 
wrath, &c. 


Imprc^ion, sensation, emotion, 
i disposition, temper, passion, &c. 


* Even, smooth, crooked, high, Equal, level, curved, prominent, 
brittle, naiTow, &t. fragile, &c. 


44. The Romanic element Jias provided us with a 
large number of synonypious terms by which our language 
is greatly enriched, as— 4 


benediction 

and 

))lessing 

ccftnmtnce 


begin 

branch • 

>» 

bough 

flour 

c » * 

meal 

member 

» » 

limb 

?‘dn 

1 » 

v in 

desire 

1 * 

wish 

purchase 

> » 

buy v 

gentle 

„ • 

mild 

terror 

» » 

dread 

sentiment 

» » 

feeling 

labour 

, t) t 

work 

flower 

m 

1 > 

bloom 

amiable 

»» 

friendly 

cordial 


^ hearty 
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45. Sometimes weifind English and Romanic elements 
compounded* These are termed Hybrids. 

ft 

I. Pure English words \vith fSmtanic suffixes :— * 

Ance. % \Y\n&v-ance, further -ance, forbear -ance. % 

Age. Boncl-d^, cart -age, pouijd-43?, stow-a&v, tonn-age. 

Ment. b^>rbode-//f cnt t endear* ment, atone- went, wonder- ment. 

.Ry• Midwife*/ y, knave-/ y, & c. » 

Ity. Odd -i/y. 

Et *•} Stream-/*/, smick-r/. 

Ess. Codd-*w, shepherd-/.?*, Jiuntr-m, songstr-***. 

Able. Eat -able, lau gh-a/dc, read -af\Jc y unmislakc-tfMr. 

Ous. Burden -ous, wondr -ous. 

Ative. Talk -ativt. 


II. Romanic i^prth with English endings :— 

Ness. Immense* //*?*, factious mess, savage -ness? with numerous 

others formed from adjectives in fill, as merci-ful-ww, 
useful-//**?, &c. % ft* 

Dom. Dukc-<?0/», martyr-rft*w. 

1 

Hood. Falsc-A<w/. f 

Rick. Bishop-r/Vvt. • f 1 

Ship. Apprentice-*////, surcti-*////. 

Kin. Nap -kin. % * 

Less. Use-/***, grace-/***, harm-/***, and many others. 

% 

Full. Use -fyl, grat Qful> bounti-////, merqi fyl, and numerous 
# others. * % 

Some. Quarrcl-*ow*, cutnbcr-*/w* f venture-**///*, humour-**///*. 
Ish. Fool-**//, fever-**//, t)rut-/*//, Slav-/*/;. * 

Ly. »Pound** ly, rude-/?'* savage-/?', and innumerable others. 

v. • • 

» 

# III? English words with Romanic prefixes :— 

En, Em. i?«-dear, en- tfiral, *r/-bo]flcn. * 

Eis. />;v-lxslief, ///V-burden. * , 

Re. AV-kindle, Vr-Iight, /r-take, ri-scat. 

9 ft 
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IV. Romaniciwords with Englislf prefixes :— 

Be. Be- siege, Realise, ^-powder. <- 

Und^ r . Under- value, untfer- act,. under- price. 

4 

Un. testable, a/w-fortunate, and v?ry many others. 
Over. Over- turn, Wr-value, over-rate, curious. 

For. /w-pass, for- fend. ° * » 

* 

After. After- piece, after- pains. 

a 

‘ Out. 0 ///-prize, w*/-faced. 

Up. Up -train. 

• * 


f 



CHAPTER V 


» 


OLD ENGLISH DIALECTS 


46. Before the Norman Conquest we find evidence of 
two dialects, a Southern and a Northern. 

The Southern, was the literary language, and had an 
extensive literature; in it are written the best of our 
oldest English work^ The grammar of this dialect is. 
exceedingly uniform, and ,the vocabulary contains no 
admixture of Danish terms. 


The Northern dialect "possesses a very* scanty literature. 
An examination of existing specimens shows us, (1) that 
this dialect had grammatical inflexions ’anc» words unknown 
to the Southern dialect; (2) that, the nujnber of Danigh 
terms are very few. ' % 

Some writers think that ttiese differences are due to the 
original Teutonic tribes that colonized the north and 
ncyth-east of England. As these tiibeS aVe designated by 
old writers Angles, in»contra-distinction to the Jutes and 
Saxons, .this dialect is called Anglian. » 

Thf chi^f points of grammatical difference between 
the Northern and Southern dialects are :— * 


» 


(1) The loss of n in the infinitive ending o 5 verbs, as, 

• * • 

N. cuo&a = S. auetSan, to say. 

N. drtnc-a = S. drinc-an % to-drink. 
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(2) The first person singular indicative enfls in u or o instead of 
t, as 

N. Ic getricny-u = S. getriow-c , I believe, trcfto. • 

N. Ic drinc-o = S. drinc-cf I drink. 

« t 

i 

(3) The second person singular present indicative often I ends in 

- s rather thant st, and wc find it in the second person singular 
preterite indicative of wpak yerbs— 

N. 9 u gcplantad-es — S. gcplantod-est, thou hast planned. 

. (4) The third person sing, frequently ends in s instead of tlu * 

N. he gewyrccs = S. geuyre *8, he works. 
t N .he onsu'iCs b. onsercS 5 , he denies. 

(5) The third plural present indicate.e apd the second person plural 

imperative often have -j instead of - th . 

N.' Ida onfoas = S. hi onfffS, they receive. 

< 

« 

(6) The occasional omission of ge before the passive participle. 

N. he red = S. gchcrcd , praised. 

^ N. blcdsed — S. geblttsod, blessed. 

(7) Occasional use of active participle in - and instead of - end . 

N. drjil&ndc =i S. drincepde, drinking. 

(8) The use of arm for syndon or synd % = are (in all persons of 

the plural). | ^ 

"in nouns wc find much irregularity as compared with the 
Southern* dialect. • 


( 9 ) Plurals enfi in a , u, o, or c , instead of -and 

N. hcorta* = S. heortan , hearts. # * 

N. iviteg-u =* S. w7^aw,*prophets. 

4 N. = S. Sagan, eyes. 

N. «<?//** = S. natnan, ’names, * 

* 



is sometimes found instead 
feminine nouns. 


|Of -e as the genitive suffix of 

j 

i 

« * 


• « 

1 Tn the Southern dialect works belonging to this declension had n 
in tke oblique cases of the singular, but (his is dropped in the 
Northern dialect, # 
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(ri) tie and Uto are sometimes found fof se (masc.) and sfo (fem.] 
= tfye. • 

* 

(12) The plural article sometimes, occurs for the demonstrative 
* pronoun hi = they. # * 

We see that 10, 11, 12, are really changes towards 
modern English.. 

■ 

47. 4 f ter the Norman Conquest dialects become much 

more marked, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
• # | 
we are able to distinguish three great varieties of English. 

1 ^ 

(1) The Northern dialect, which was spoken in Northumberland, 

Durham, and Yorkshire, and in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

» 

(2) The Midland dialect, spoken in the whole of the Midland 

sliires, in the East Anglian counties, and in the counties to 
the west of thCj Pennine chain; that is, in Cumberland. 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Shropshire. • 

% 

(3) The Southern dialect, spoken in all the counties south of the 

Thames; in Somersetshire, Clouci*s!eishire, and in parts 
of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

It is not difficult to distinguish these dialects from one 
another on account of their grammatical differences. • 
The most convenient te^t is the inflexion of .the verb 
in the present plural indicative. 

iq) The Soifthern dirlect employs -etft, 4 he Midland - en , as the in* 
flection for all fornjs of the plural present indicative. 

» 

* * 

The Northern dialect uses neither of tkese forms, but 

* 

substitutes -es for -eth or -w . 1 * 

Tihe Northern dialect has its imperative plural in -es ; the 

Southern and Midland»dialects, in -eth. 

• • » 

I 

1 We do not find -j ftften in the first person. Often all inflexions 
are dropped in the pltfal, as in modern English. 
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Examples. 


Plural Pres, Up-stegh/.»‘ (up-go) hilles aydfeldes down-gas (down-go). 1 
• J>ir (these) kinges^rid^ forj) pair rade (road). 2 

And gret fischir etes the siqale (small). 3 *• 

Now r we fc wyn and now we tyn (lose). 4 

Imp . Oppeno* (open) your yafes (gates) wide. 5 

Gaii (go) he said, and spirr (inquire) Welle gem 
(earnestly). 

Cumr (come) again knd telr (tell) me. 6 * 


Plural Pres. We habbe]) (have) the maystry. 7 « 

Childem leuej) Freynsch and construe^ and lumej) an 
1 (in) Englysch. 8 


Imp. LusteJ) (listeneth) . . . Ate)) «(let) me speke. 9 

Adrawej) joure (yovr) suerdes (swords). 10 
« 

Plural Pres. Loverd we ax-en (are) hope June. 11 

Loverd we sholf// |)e wel fcde. 12 * 

And |>ei J>at fallen on pe erpc, d yen anon. 13 r 


B Imp. Do)) awei 5oure .satis (gatc.^ and be)) rered up 30c 

•everlastcnde "atis. 14 

« 

The Midland d inject, \>eing widely diffused, had various 
local forms. The most marked of these are : (i) the 
Eastern Midland, spoken in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk j (2) the* West Midland, rpoken in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire. 

The East Midland conjugated its verb in the present 

singular indicative like the Southern dialect— 

• 

1st \>cks. hop-£ I hope. 1 

2nd ,, nope-j/ *thou hopest c 

3rd ,, hop -cth • he hopes. 

1 t • 

The West Midland, like the Northern, conjugated its 
verb as follows ;— * 

t 


1 Specimens of Early English, II. p. 32,. 

* lb. P- 7 »- 3 lb. p. 90. • ** Ib.'p. 19. B lb. p. 29. 

0 lb. p. 72. • 7 lb. p. 245. 8 lb. p. 241. 9 lb. I. p. 190. 

19 lb. II. p. 6. 11 lb. I. p. 231. lb. r «» lb. II. p. 171. 

" lb, II. p. 232. *» ( 
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j 1st pers. hope. 1 ., 

2nd ,, hop-es. 

3rd „ hop-*r. ^ 

^8. Tfhere are many other poirits in which these flialects 
differed from one another. 

(i.) The Southern was fond, as it still is, of using v where the 
other dialects had^J as vo =fa = foe.; vitiger = finger. In 
the old Kentish of the fourteenth century we find z for s: as 
zinge = to sing ; zede = said. 

(ii.) It preferred the palatal c/i to the guttural k in many words, 2 
as— * 

riche = Norfiern rike = kingdom 
zeeh = ,, sek = sack. 

crouch c■=■ ,, 'croke = cross. 



It often had Jand u where the Northern dialect had d and 


ns— 


hul ~ 
put :j 
bon = 
lof = 
on (oon) 


Northern 

9 9 

99 

99 


kit. 

pit . 

ban = bone* 
Idf = loaf. 
dti == pne. 



In its inflexions tfre Southern was still more distinctly 
marked. » 1 

(a) It preserved a large number 6f nouns with plurals in ;;,*as 

sterren = stars, evren = eggs, kun = kine, # &c. Tlie 
Northern direct had only about four of these plurals, 
namely, eg hen ( = cyes), koset?, oxen , and schoon — (shoes). 

(b) It kfcpt up the genitive of femtpine-nouns in e, 3 while the 

Northern dialect employed only the masculine suffix, s f 
as in modern 1 English. 

(rf Genitive plurals In -ene 4 are very common, l>ut do not occur 
• *at all in the Northern dialect. * 

i _____ • 

, 

1 The Northern dialect has s occasionally in the first person. 

2 This softening serves tto e^plaii^ man^ of the double forms in 
modern English, as ditch and dike, church and kirk, bake and batch, &c. 

8 Soule fade— spul's food ; senne nede— sin’s need. * 

4 apostjfne fet= apostles* feet ; Convene will= Jews’ will. 
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(d) Adjectives and demonstrative prpnouns retained many of 
the older inflections, and the definite article was inflected. 
Many pronominal forms were employed iri tl^ South that 
never existed in the North', as ha (a) = he; ™ = them ; iv 
* =her. t 

r t * 

(f) Where the older language had infinitives ending in * a// and 
-tan, the Southern dialect had ~eu or -e and -ic . 1 The 
Northern dialect had scarcely a trace of this inflection. 

(/) Active participles ended in -indc (ynde); in tl ie North in 
•atide ( and ). a 

(£■) Passive participles retained the old prefix ge (softened down 
to i ory J ) ; in the North it was never used. 

(//) It had many verbal inflections that were unknown to the 
Northern dialect, as V (present and past tenses), -en 
(plural past indicative), -e (second person singular past 
indicative of strong“verbs). 

(1) The Northern dialect had many plural forms of nouns that 

were wholly unknown to the Southern dialect, a $—Brethcr 
= brethren, childer— children, ky — cows (kine), haul 
— hands. < 

(2) That was used as a demonstrative as at present, without 

reference to gender. In the Southern dialect that was 
often tlje^Kuter ?f the definite article. 

(3) Same (as the same, this same) was used instead of the 

Southern t hi Ike , modern flinch? thick , or thucky . 

(4) Tkir, thcr (the plural of fnc'Scandinavian article), the these, 

was qften used.. 

(5) *The pronominal forms werj very different. Thus instead of 

the southern heo (hi , hii) =she, this dialect used sea, 
scho, the older form of our she. It rejected the old 
plitral pronouns of the third person, and substituted the 
plural* article,*as thai, thair , thaim (tham), instead of 
hi (heo, hii) he.Qrc (here), Jieotn (hem); arcs, yJumres, 
thairs, quite common then as now, were unknown in the 
Sfcuth. t 

(6) At=to Was used as a sign of the infinitive mood; 5#/ and 

$eild = schal and sehuhl % 


Lewie (= lujinn), to ldVe ; hatie (+-hati£n) to hate ; telle??, teller to 

1 

singinde , N. j inland = singing. « 

y-broke —ybroke?i =broken; i-fare = ifaren =^one! ^ 
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(7) The Northern ^dialect had numerous Scandinavian forms, 


as— 

• 

hetheriy hence , = 

Southern hexne 

the the a, thence =• 

77 • 

thenne 

whethen , whence = 

>* 

whenucs 

sum — 

>» 

as 

fra 


fram = from 

til 

> j 

to 

by ' 

79 

tun = town 

mitt tie — 


lessl =less 

flogh 

«• 

79 

snl’y = plough 

nefe (neve) -- 

7 7 

fust — fist 

sterne — 

'i 

77 

s terre — star 

a 

ii 

here — barley 

low = 

77 

ley = flame 

wer re • — 

7 7 

wyrse ~ worse 

§ 

li 

» 77 

swieh — such 

gar - 

7 7 

do. • 

tVc. &c 

• 

• 

&c. 


49. The East Midland dialect had one peculiarity that 
has not been found in other dialects, namely, the 
coalescence of pronouns with ierbs, and evep with pronouns, 

as- 

(aides = t aide 4- es — cal 1 ed them 

dedes = dede H- es = put them 

h es = he + es = ne +1 he in 

get =ge + it = shevf it 

mes = me y wcn + cs= one (indefinite pronoun, c£ Fr. <?//) +them. # 

The West Midland dialect had its peculiarities, «as ho = 
she ; hit — its ; s/iyn — shuln (plural). 

$o. We must bear in mind that the Mldfand dialect was 
the speech that was most widely spread, and, as we might 
expect, would be the one that would gradually take the 
lead i* becoming the standard language. *There were, as 
we have.seen, many varieties of the Midland Uialect, but 
by far the most important of these was the East Midland. 
As early as the beginning of the ^iirtee*nth century it began 
to be cultivated as ahterary dialect, and had then thrown 
off most gf the old # er inflexions, so as to become, in respect 
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of inflexional form 3 and syntactical structure, almost as 
simple as our own. * . 

In this dialect* Wycliffe, Gower, and Chaucer wrote, as 
well as the older and we'll-known authors, Orm andj Rebert 
of Brunne. It .was, however, Chaucer’s influence that 
raised this dialect to the position of the standafd language. 
In Chaucer’s tirpe this dialect was the langutge of the 
metropolis, and had probably found its way south of the 
Thames into Kent and Surrey. 

At later period the Southern dialect had so far retreated 
before it as to become / Vestegn rather than Southern; in 
fact, the latter designation was'applied to the language 
which had become the standard one. 

George Puttenham, writing in 1589, speaks of three 
dialects—the Northern, Western, and Southern. The 
Northern was that spoken north of tjhe-Trent; the Southern 
was that south of the Trent, jyhich was also the language of 
the court, of the metropolis, and of the surrounding shires; 
the Western, as now, Vas confined to the counties of 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, &c. 1 

f . •- 

1 “Our maker (poet) therefore at thesfc dayes shall not follow Piers 
Vlowman, nor GcKvcr, nor ^ydgnte, nor yet Chaucer, for their language 
is now oflt of use with us ; neither styall he take the termesof Northern- 
men, such as they use in dayly talke, whether they be noble men, or 
gentlemen, or of their best clarkes, all is a matter; nor in effect any 
speach used btfyoml the river of Trent, though no man can deny but 
that theirs is the pilfer English Saxon at this day, 'yet it is n<& so 
courtly nor so current as oxn^Southernc English is, no more is the far 
Westerne man’s speach r ye shall therefore take the usual speach of the 
Court, and tht^t of London and the shires Jying about London within lx 
myles, and not jnuch above. I say not this but that in every shyre of 
England there be gentlemen and others that speake bul specially write 
as good Sofltherne as we of Middlisex or Surrey do, tyit not the 
common people of every shire, to whom the gentlemen and alsd their 
learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but herein we are 
already ruled by lh’ English djetioneries tnd other bookes written by 
learned men.” 
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PERIODS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

51. All living languages, in being handed down from 
one generation to another, undergo changes aftd modifica¬ 
tions. These go • on so gradually as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible, and it is only by looking back to past periods 
that we become senSibJe that the language has changed. 
A language that possesses a literature is e nab fed to register 
the changes that are taking place. Now the English 
language possesses a most copious ^iteraturfc, which goes as 
far back as the end Qf the eighth century, so that it is 
possible to mark out with^sexue distinctness different periods 
in the growth or history of our language. . 

I. The English of the First Period. 

* 

(a.D. 450 — IIOC^) • 

(a) The grammar of this period is synthetic or inflexional, 

while that of modern Eri’glish is analytical} 

» « • 

(h) The vocabulary contains few foreign elements. 

• » 

(c) The chief grammatical differences between the oldest 
English and the English* of the present day are these :— 

ft 

1 Op. <J.E. drincan with “ to drink.” 
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(1) Grammatical* Gender .—As in l<alin and Greek, gender is 

marked by the termination of the nominative, and also 
by ottujr case endings. Substantives and adjectives have 
three genders—masculiufc, feminine, and neuter. 

(2) Declensions of Substantivls .—There were varloUs declen¬ 

sions,‘and at least five cases (nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, a 114) ablative or instrumental), distin¬ 
guished by various endings. • 

c 

(3) The Definite Articlfw as inflected, and was also used b&th 

as a demonstrative and a relative pronoun. f 


{4) Pronouns had a diYal number. t 

(5} The infinitive of Verbs Aided in -an, the dative infinitive in 
-anne (-awe). 

(6) Only the dative infinitive was preceded by the proposi¬ 

tion to. r 

1 

(7) The present paiticiple ended in -ende. 

j 

c 

(8) The passive participle was preceded by the prefix ge-. 



(10) Tn the piesent tense plural indicative the endings were, (1) 
-a®; (2) Oft ; (3) - aS . # 


(11) In the present pi. subjifticfl vet they were -on, -on, -on. 1 

4 • 

(12) In the preterite tense plural indicative the endings were -on 

• (sometimes -an). « 


(13) Thjj second person singular in the preterite tense of weak 

verljf ended in -st, as lufodc r/ = thou loyed-est ; the cor 
responding ftiflix of strong verbs was - c , as— 0 

• v 

irt-e, thou atest or didst eat. 

* slep-e , thou slept-est* 

•» , 

(14) The future tense was supplied by the present, and Viall and 

1 will were not usually tehse auxiliaries. 


(15) Prepositions governed various yises. 

. t «i 


-1 en is an earlier form of tliis suffix. 



\ 
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II. The English of the Second Period\ 

% « 
(a.d. nooto about 1250.^ 

5^ Befipre the Norman ^onquesl the English language 
showed a tendency to substitute an analytical for a synthe¬ 
tical structure, and probably, had there been no Norman 
invasion, Eftglish would have arrived at the same simpli¬ 
fication of its grammar as nearly fevery other nation of the 
Low German stock has done. The Danish invasion had 
already in some parts of the country produced this result ; 
but the Norman invasion caused these changes, more or 
less inherent in all languages, to take place more rapidly 
and more generally. ’ * 

The first change which took plact affected the sounds, 
and this is* to be traced in documents written about the 
beginning of the twelfth. i ccntury, and constitutes the only 
important modification of the rjlder language. * 

This change consisted in a general weakening of the 
terminations of words. * * • 


i. The older vowel endingtt, /z, o t /✓, were reduced tc c . 

This change affected the oblique cases of nouns ifrid adjectives as 
well as the nominative, so that the termination . 


an 

became 

f;/ 1 


t ra, ru 

became 

n\ , 

as 


e\. 

• 

ena 

»* 

me. 

aS 

j» 

eti. 


on 

»♦ 

m. 

uni 

< * 

en. 1 


oif, ode 

1 » 

<7/, ede. 


in C or k is often softened to and^ r to y or re. 

• * 

To make these changes, clearer, we give— 


(1) A raprtion »of /Elfric’s homily, “ De Initio Crfatune , in the 

English of the first pcrjpd ; (2) the same in the^English of 
# the’begipning of the twelfth century ; and (3 and 4) the same 
a few years later. 2 


1 n sometimes disappears. 8 

“ Examples 3 and ± wer*| probably written in different parts of Eng¬ 
land before 1150. * a 

• r 
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# 


I. 


2 . 



I. 


2 . 



* 

5 - 


i. 


2 . 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 


An anginn is ealra Singa, ffoet is God ^Elmihtig. 

An anginn is ealnz pingen, paet is f God ^Elmihtig. 

An angin i^ air# ping#, pset is God almihti3. c 

* * * * * * * 

0 ' 

One beginning is tfrere of all things, that is God ^1 mighty. 


He is ordYruma and ende : he is ordfruma forth' 8e he waes 


sfcfre. 




He is ordfruma and sende : he is ordfrUm* for Jv.n pe he waes 
refre. 

. *. i.' 

lie is ordfruma and ende : he is ordfrum* for pi pe he wses 
gefre. • 


[He is] hordfruma and tende : he is ord for he ,wes efre. 

He is beginning and end : he is beginning, for-that that he 
was ever. «• 


He ia ende buton a'lcere geendunge, for San pe he biS atfre 
unge endod. r 

He is ccndac abuten aelcere geamdungc, for pan pe he byp 
gefre unge-aendod. 

He is ende buton ad ere endunge, for pan pe he bip sefre 
un^e-endod. 

He is sende buton adcere 5iendun5e. 

lie is ejid rwithoi^t any ending, for-that that he is ever 
unencled. 


I- He is ealrtf cyninga cyning, and fcalra hlaforda hlaford. 

2. He is erfira kin gene kinge, andi ealra hlaford* hlaford. 

3. He is air# kyng* kyng, and alre laford# laford. 

4r Heo is alra king cne king, ,and alra hlaforden hlaford. 

5. He is of all kings King, and of all lords Lord. 

1. He hylt # mid his mihte heofanas and eorSan and ealle. 

2. He healt mid hi? mihte heofonas and eortfan and ealle. 1 2 3 4 

3. He halt mid his mihte heofen#s»and eorpan and alle. 

4. He'halt mid his mihte hefen* and eorpe and alle. 

5. lie hcf.deth with his might heavens and earth and ay. 

1. Gesceafto buton geswince. 

2. Gesceaft* [buten] geswynce. L% 

3. Isceafte but oil swinke. , / 

4. ^esceafte buton 5eswince. 

54 Creatures without swink (toil). 
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The next example is given, (i) in tjie Oldest English ; 
(2) in that of jioo ; (3) in that of about 1150. 

I ^ 

I. Twelf unSea was synda« oq Syss erf worulde to hearme ^ 

^ 2. T^welf unjjeawtfj synd^/j on pyssen wurlde to hearme. 

3. Twelf unj?eaw*r bcop on pisset'e weorlde to hermew. 

4. Twelve vices are there in tjiis world for harm. 

1. Ea?l«/// mannww gif h/ mot<7// ricsiaw ant} ///alccgaft. 

« 2. Eal \en m'ann^ gyf heo motettnixig*/* and heo alccg<?ff. 

3 . w monn< 7 / 5if hi moicn rixi an and hi alleggaj). 

4. To all men, if they might hold fway, and they put down. 

1. Rihtwisnysse and ]>one ge\6&tan amyrrafl and man cynn 

gebringaff. * * 

2. Rihtwisnysse and J>one ge\evfe amerrep and mancynn ge- 

bringi[>. ‘ * 

3. Rihtwisnitfi and pene ile&fan an!emz]> and mon cun brings]?. 

4. Righteousness and (the) belief mar, and mankind bring. 

1. Gif hi mot on to hglle. 

2. Gyf heo mot en to hellc. 

3. 3if hi mot an to helle. 

4. If they might to hell. 

From 1150 to 1200 numerous grammatical changes took 
place, the most important, of* which were— * 

1. The indefinite article an (a) is developed oitt of the numeral? 

It is frequently inflected. * 

2. The definite article becomes pe, pco, pe, {pat), instead of sc, 

SCO, pift . 1 

, It frequently drops the older inflexions,• especially in the 
feminine. * 

We find pc often uled as a pluraf instead of pa or po . 

3. Nominative plural'of nouns end in -en (or c) instead of a or 
t% 2*., thus conforming to plurals of the n declension. 

4. 'Plurals in cs sometime* take the place of those in -en (-an), 

9 • th^ genitive plural ends in -cne or - e , and occasionally 

in - cs . 


1 Traces of se and si are found in the Kentish dialect of the thir¬ 
teenth century. » 
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5. The dative plural (originally -urn) becomes e and en. 

6. Some confusion is seen in the gender of noups. 

7. Adjectives snow a tendency tc drop certain case endings :— 

*«r- f 

(1) The genitive singular masculine of the r pdefinitc 

declension. 

■ 

(2) The genitive amj dative feminine of the indefinite 

declension. 1 

v 

(3) Tilt plural -en of the definite declension frequently 

becomes e. * *' 

8. The dual forms are still in use, but less frequently' employed. 

The dative hitn^hem, are used instead of the accusative. 

« . 1 

9. New pronominal forms come into use, as ha = he, she, they ; 

is — her ; is = them ; ;//f = ore. 

10. The 7/ in min, thin* arc often dropped before consonants, 

but retained in the plural and oblique cases. 

11. The infinitive of verbs frequently drops the final n, as smelU 

= smellcn , to smell ; herie — herien, to praise. To is 

sometimes used before infinitives. 

4 

12. The gtrundial or dative’ infinitive ends oiten in -en or - e. 

instead of -cum {-antic), 

13. The ;/ of Jfc«passivg participle is often dropped, as inane = 

iennien — come. 

14. The present participle ends in -indt, and this form is frequently 

used| for the gerundial« infinitive, as to sxviminde = to 
STuimcne = to swim. 1 


The c.bove remarks apply dv’efiy to the Southern dialect. 

In the other dialects of this period (EsEst and West Midland) 

we find even'a greater simplification of the grammar. Thus 

to take the Ormulum (‘East Midland) we find the following 

important changes:— h 

* 

c 

(a) The definite article is used as at present, 
ployed as a demonstrative irrespective of 

(l>) Gender of substantives is almost the same ,as in modern 
English. ^ 

(e) -es is used as the ordin?ry si^n of'the plural. 

*(d) • es , singulai and plural, has become tfre ordinary suffix of the 
genitive case. * 


aqd that is em 
gender. # 
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(e) Adjectives, as in Chaucer’s time, havg a final e for the older 
inflexions: this ?e being chiefly used, (i) as a sign of the plural, 
(2) tb distinguish the definite form of the adjective. * 

1 • 

(/) The forms they , theirs , come into.use. m 

(^) Passive participles drop the prefix i {ge) s as cumen for 
icumen. 

(h) The plural of the present Indicative ends in -en instead of 

(?) Aril = are, for bed#. * # 

• • 

In an English work written before 1250, containing many 
forms belonging to the West Midland dialect, we find— 

(a) Articles and nouns arvd adjectives as in the Ormulum. 

(/>) The pronoun that instead of Jii or heo = they; / for It or 
Irk. * 

(c) Passive participles frequently omit the prefix i. 

(d) Active participles end in -ande instead of inde. 

(e) Verbs arc conjugated in the indicative presen^ as follows :— 

Singular. * Plural. 

(1) luv-e (1) luv-en 

(2) luv-es • (2) ^itv-en 

(3) luv-es ' (3) luv-en 

» 

(/) Strong and weak vedjs are conjugated jdter the following 
manner in the preterite tense :— 



Singular. 

Blural. 


f (i) makede 9 

• makeden = made • 

Weak. 

-J (2) makede* 

makeden ,, 


( (3) makede 

makeden ,, . 

# 

( (1) schop 

schop-en= cleaned, shaped 

Strong. 

-j (2) schop * 

schop-sn „ ,, 


l (3) schop 

» 

schop-en ,, ,, 

Hera 

we *see two important changes : (\) -es for 


' \ / *■ 4- W 

stroifg verbs.' 

From 1150 to 1250* the.inflyence' of Norman-French 
begins to exhibit itself in the vocabulary of the English 
language;^ * , 
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III. The English of the Third Period, 

« 

\ 

(a.1>. 1250—1350.) 

* t f 


S3- (1) Old English ea and eo become respectively a and e ; arm (poor), 
hard, fallen (fall) ; hevLi (O.E. heoftm ), herte (O.E. heorie , 
heart). t* 

(2) ea and eo become e / ege (eye), deth (death), dep (deef), 

frest (priest), sen (seen). 

(3) The vowels a , c , o become long in open syllables ; hare (hare), 
4 title (tale), die (ale) ; lien (eat), bereft" (bear); fore 

(O.E. foran\ hope (0.14 tohopa). 

(4) The article still preserves some of the older inflexions, as: 

(1)* the genitive singular feminine ; (2) the accusative 
masculine ; (3) tjie plural ])o (the nominative being used 
with all cases of nouns). 

(5) Nouns exhibit much confusion in gender—words that were 

once masculine or feminine becoming neuter. 

(6) Plurals in m -en and -cs oflerf used indiscriminately. 

(7) The genitive -cs becomes more general, and begins to take 

the place—(1) of the older ~cn and -e (in old masculine 
and neuter nouns ; and (2) of -e in feminine nouns. 

4 

(8) Dual foqps of the persona 1 pionouns diopped out of use 

shortly before 1300. % 

• « 

(9) A final c used, (1) for the sign of plural of adjectives; and 
c (2) for distinguishing bit weep the definite and indefinite 

declensions. 


(10) The geru^dial infinitive terminates in -in and -e. 
(if) The ordinary infinitive takes to before it. 


(12) Some few strong verbs become weak, 
in -litre begin to appear about 1300. 


Present participles 


French * words become now 1 more common, .especially 
towards the end of this period. ^ 

In ten pages of ftoberf of Gloucester, Marsh has calcu¬ 
lated that four per cent, of the vocabulary is Norman- 
French 
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IV. The EHglish of the Fourth Period . 

% 

(a.d. *1350— i-j6o.) ' 

» 

54. Ir* this period the *Midland dialect has become the 
prevailing one. Northern and Southern words still retain 
their own.peculiarities. 

The following arc the chief points to Be noted:— 


1. # rhe plural article, J >0 = the, those, is still often used. 

2. The -es in plural and genitive case of substantives is mostl) 

a separate syllable. # 

3. The pronouns are : , 

/ for the older Ic (Ich sometimes occurs). 

# sc he for the older heo. 

him, them, whom , used as datives and accusatives. 

cures , ycures, hcres^ in common use* for’ cure, yourc , 
here. • 

pei (they) in general use instead of •hj [heo). 

here = their. 

hem — them.* 

1 

4. The plurals of verbs in the present ajid past indicative 

end -en or -e . • 

• * 

The imperative # p?liral ends in - e \>. 

-cst often used as the inflection of the second*person singular 
preterite of strong and weak ^erbs* • 

The infinitive mood ends in or e ; but the inflexion is 
often lost towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

The present participle ends usually in -ing^inge). 

* The passive participle of strong verbs ends in en or - e . 


• t 

The termination -e i^ an important one. 

I. It represents an older vou%] ending, as nam-e = nam-a , 
sun-e = sun^i; or the termination -an, -en, as withute =p 
Wth‘U?an< 9 
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2. It represents various inflexions, and is used— 

(a) As a mark of the plural or definite adjective 
(adjectival e) f as smale fowles ; the grete see. 

w (b) As a matt: of adverbs, as softe = softly. ( Ad¬ 
verbial e.) * ' » 

(< c ) As a mark of the infinitive mood, past tense of weak 
verbs and imperative mood. (Verbal t.) 

Him tboughtc that his herte woldt brekv. (cfiaucer.) 

• 

Towards the end of this period the use of the final e 
becomes irregular and uncertain, and the Northern forms 
of the pronouns, /heir, theirs , them , come into use in 
the other dialects. • 

V. The English of the Fifth Period . 

« 

(a.d. 1460 to present time.) 

« 

55. There are really two subdivisions of this period— 

•' (1) I460 to 1520. 

> (2) 1520 to present time. 

From 1460 fo 1520 there is a general dearth of great 
literary works, but there were two events in this period that 
greatly •affected the language, especially its vocabulary— 

4 

(1) Tha introduction of printing into England by Caxton. 

(2) The diffusion of* classical literature. % + 

• • 

For som^ peculiarities of Elizabethan English see Abbott’s 
M Shakespearian Grammar/' 
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» h/STOA’Y OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 

. * 

Vowels 

i 

t 

56. In the early West-Saxon dialect of Old English we 
find the following vowel-system :— 

Short vowels : a* a, c, i 9 0, <r, //, y; ca % co^ic. 

Long vowels : d % <P, t\ if 6 , oe, */, v ; ca } fo 9 Ic. 

Instances :— 

a . faran (to fare), hara (hsyre); habban (to have), ossa (ass). 

gras (grass), gtas (glass). * ^ 

t. elm (elm), Jielpan (to help); bcnc (Ixsnch), drencan (drench). 
i. fisc (fish), his (his). 

0. hors (horse), frost ; nosu (/lose)? gold. 

0 . This sound, which soon became e , qccurs only in the oldest English 
texts, e.g, ocle (oil), cexen (oxen). • 

it. full, ivulf (wolf) ; lufii (love), lust (lust).* * * 

y. bysig (busy), fyllan (fill), gecynd (kind)j Jlyht (flight). 
ea. call (all), calu (ale), sceal (shall). 
co. eoriSe (earth), heofon (heaven), geoc (yoke). 

Sc. ie!dib(o\& age), giefan (to gife). 

A. htyig (holy) # si An (stone). 

/. ddl (deal), sd (sea). x 
l. w( (we), gi (ye). 

*• Uf{ life), 7vis (wise). 

6 * gos (goose), gr&cvan ^to grow) 
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«r. ffis (geese), gerdfa (feeve). 
tL kiis (house), mils (mouse). 
la. cast (z ast), nial (near). 
cd. cnco fknec), trip (tree). 

it\ hieran (hear), tiled (need). 

4 « 

57. In Middle# English, or rather in the later periods of 
Old English, the quantity ’of these vowels underwent the 


following changes. 

• 

l' 

(1) Short v 070 els were 

lengthened before Id, 

f 

nJ, rd. 

Old English. 

^Middle English. 

Modern English 

cald, Anglian aid 

old, ould 

old 

healdan ,, haldan 

<i 5 lden, houldcn 

hold 

feld 

feld, feeld 

field 

cild 

cild 

child 

gold 

gold, goold, gg»uld 

gold 

bindan • 

bTnden 

bind 

blind « 

blind • 

blind 

bunden 

bunden 

bound 

gesund • 

stand, sound 

sound 

bord 

boord, boaid 

board 

hord 

hurd « 

hoard 

* (2) The short vowels* 

a, e, 0 , before a simple consonant 


followed* by another vo 7 vel wer% lengthened . This change 

took place about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


Old English. • • 

^ Middle English. 

M6dem English 

faran 

, faren # 

to fare 

hatian 

haten 

to hate 

macian • 

mixken 

to make 

hara • 

hare 

.hare 

alu 

ale ^ 

ale f 

beran § 

beren 

to bear 

st el an 

stelen 

{ io steal 1 

mete 

mete / 

meat 

bodian 

t bddien « 

to bode 

socian 

soken 

to soak 

brocen 

broken • 

, broken 

open 

open • 

opep 


* 
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To this rule there are exceptions. 

* 


Old Engli.sU 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

manig 

f mani 

* many 

ham or 

hamer 

hammer 

sadbl 

• sadel 

saddle 

pening 

peni 

penny 

fetor 

feter 

fetter 

bodig 

boai 

body 

copor 

coper 

copper 


(3) On the other hand , vowels were shortened before 

. two consonants , except before ld,» nd\ rd, st. This, which 
began in Middle English and was completed in Modern 
English, explains the sho'rt vowels in the preterite tense and 
past participle of such weak verbs as keep, sleep, hear, &c., 
whose root-vowels are long in the present tense. 


Old English. 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

Lvdde (preterite from hMati) 

led do 

led t 

spnedde (infinitive spnkian) 

sfuadde 

spread 

li<ned p.p. (infinitive Ithicui) 

lened 

lent 1 

m.ened (infinitive nuinan) 

mened* 

inejnt 

wisdom 

wisdom 

wisdom (compare wise ) 

hiis-bonda # 

husbonde 

husband (compare house) 

hiis-l;ing 

busting 

hustings 

In Modern English long vowels'were shortened in maAy 

words. , 

• 

• 

Old English 

Middle Efiglish. 

Modern English. 

• 

W.fct * 

weet % 

• • wet 

seoc 

sek, sike 

sick 

stif 

stif 

stiff 

bbstn 

bosemm 

• bosom 

brofior. 

bro|>er 

§ brothei 

Inodor 

model* 

mothei 

Add 

flod 

•flood 

offer 1 

o|)er 

other 

slot! 

stud 

stood 
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Changes in Quality of Vowels. 

58^ Wc will first consider the changes of vowels effected 
by neighbouring sounds. « * t 

A vowel in the former syllable of a word sometimes 
Undergoes a change owing to* the influence of a following 
vowel; this is called Vowel Mutation. 

In Old English (though not in all dialects) a became ed 
before //(<?), and e became eo in the same way. In' Middle 
English these ea and eo appear again as a and e. < 



The most important mutations in Old English as well as 
in other Teutonic Janguagas are those effected by i and j on 
preceding vowels. These mutations explain a great many 
facts in grammar, and in the formation of words; two 
instances will sufSce for the present.' The plurals rmrn, feet, 
ta?lh, &c., are accounted for by the influence of i, which 
after it Ifad caused the mutatiofi of..<7 ? b, in man, fbt, tb<$, 
altogether disappeared in Old English. In the prehistoric 
period of the Teutonic languages the plurals of these sub¬ 
stantives were mann-iz, fat iz (compare Greek 77-oS-es, Latin 
ped-cs), tan\>-i% (becoming in prehistoric Old English tb\i); 
but both i and 2, were dropped (see above § 30), and the 
mutation of # the root-vowel alone* remained as a mark of 
the plural. Further, the root-vowels of the caaisal veibs 


such as drench, set, got their jprese/lt shape through the 
influence of the j in the sfiffix -jo; thus Gothic dragkjan 


(literally 11 to make [somebody] drink"') became in Old 

\ - r 
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English, drencan (drejnch), satjan (“tit? make [somebody] 
sit”) became *settan (set). 

«* * 

In the following we give an abstract of these mutations 
in Old English. 


a became c > Gothic andeis (ci~t), O.E. ende (end); Gothic badi, 
O.E. bed (bed); Gothic batiza, O.E. betcra (better) ; Gothic lagjan , 
O.E. lecgan (to lay) ; Gothic satjan , O.E. settan (to set). 

A became <z: A nig (from An, one) any ; hcelan (from Ml, whole, 
sound) to heal. 

0 became <r, later e : exen (from o\a), oxen ; elc (from Latin oleum), 
oil. , ** 

o became e : dan an (from don/, doom), to deem f\bir (from hot, 
book), books ; fet (from fot, foot) feet. 

became y: Gothic fidljan (to make full), O.E. fyllan (to fill) ; 
Gothic ubils, O.E. yfcl (evil). 

u became y : O. E. fylan (Trom f/tl, foul), to defile ; ^nys (from nuts, 
mouse), mice. ’ % 

i'it and co became ic, later y (in Anglian ea Jiccamc c ): icidra, 
adra (from eald, old), older ; wicrcan (from weorc , work), to work ; 

iiicrde (which occurs also as /iconic), shepherd. 

« 

•'a, co became ie : hiehra (comparative degree of hc%h, high), higher ; 
hieenan (from beacen , beacon) to beckon ; liehtan (from icoht, light), to 
diine ; gesicnc (from gesedn, to see), visible. ** 

•* ^ • 

Note .—The diphthongs :€ (from ea and co) and ic (from ia and Ad) 
became in late Wcst-Saxon y , i and f, i respectivelyin the other 
dialects they appear as c, c. # f 

• * 

Consonantal Mutation *is the influence of a consonant on 
the vowel of a following or preceding syllalTle. Thus 
Teutoni^ seal (shall), gaf (^ave) became in Old English 
sreal, geaf Jthrough the influence of c, g ; Old English sweostor 
(sister}, sweorcl (sword) appear also as swustor , sword under 
the influence of w> and» 01 d English wtfman became in 
Middle English womn^an^ Modern English woman , in the 
same way. k % 
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The influence of eonsonants on preceding vowels is seen 
in what was called vowel-fracture (Brechung), by the older 
school of grammarians. ' 

Under the influence oY h, /, and r followed by consonants 

• I j 

a became ea, and e became eo. 


Gothic. 

Old English. 

Middle English. Modern English 

ahtau 

cahta 

ahte, elihte 

eight 

fal J>an 

fealdan 

falden 

to fold 

alls 

call 

all 

all * 

fallan 

leallarf 

fallen 

to fall 

arms 

ear in 

arrm 

arm 

bai n 

beam • 

barn 

barn (child) 

raihts 1 

reoht - 

riht 

right 

sailis 1 « 

seox 3 * 

sex 

six 

silba 

scolf 

self 

self 

air|;a 1 

eorcYe* 

erthe 

earth 

hairto 1 

heorte 

herte 

he^rt 

59. We now 

proceed to d<^il 

w 

with each 

vowel separately. 


Short a. « ' «- 

Teutonic a underwent several changes in O.E. It 
became:— * * , 

(1) <c before simple consonants, as in Wirs (was), gr,cs (grass). 

(2) ea before h, /, /•, followed if y consonants, as in cahta (eight), 

fcallan (to fall), eann (arm). t * 

(3) 0 before m, a*s in lomb (lamb), man (man). T$ot in Northum 

brian ancl Mercian. # • 

► • 

(4) e before a consonant originally followed by /, /, as in men (men), 
sendan (to setid). 

In Middle English a reappears irl the first three tfascs, we 
find was, fallen, arm , lamb, man? 

1 ai = e. f • • 

3 The common form is rielit, relit; si ex, sex . 

9 But O.E. eaht often became in M.E. chk, ci^t; so elite, ei^te, ciglii, 
Ichter , leijjtir , laughter (O.E. hlcahtor ), besidt* aht'c, lahter . 
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In Modern English p again underwent several changes :— 

. • 

(1) It became again a (as in p.E.) in such words as man, sat . 

(2) Before l not followed by a vowel ife became an (phonetic symbol 

a), 9s fall pt all. • 

(3) It was rounded after w, qu, wh , when no back consonant 
followed, as in was , squalid , what . * 

(4) It was lengthened before s, 111 , as in glass, pith. 

Note. —In some words a derives from e before r as in far (O.E. 
feorran , Middle English fare), star (O.E. stcorra. Middle English 
sterre), marvel (French mervei 7 ). In the last century er seems m edu¬ 
cated English to have been generally pronounced like ar; some traces 
of this remain, as sergeant, Hertford, clerk; but most words with er 
have been altered in sound by dialects in which c before r was pro¬ 
nounced as a mixed vowel. * ' * 


Long a 

O.E. d represents several Teutonic sounds :— 

(1) It is = d, as in sdwon (we saw 1 ), blawan (to blqjv), sdwan (to sow). 

(2) It is = Teutonic at, as in dgan (to owe), sndw (snow), ic wat 

(I know). ' • 

(3) In Northumbrian and Meician (not in West Saxon) it stands for 
diort Teutonic a lengthened before Id, as in did (old^, hdlda (to hold). 

In Middle English all these d became long open 6 in the* 
South and Midland, but rcqiain a in the North. Jn the 
following lines which * are taken from the Cursor Mundi 
( a . d . ab. 1300) the northern (iottingen MS. has d in all 
the Vords where the Midland Trinity'MS. has <>. 

t 

lie )>at laverd, brtth godd and man.—He that hud l>the god and 
n.on— 1 . 275. , 

All hiJJdis he up fr<* difnefr\l.—A 1 holdeth he up fi o dounfal— 
1. 280. 

he fidi g<7st comes of Jnim to.—The holy gwst cometh of hem 
two—1. 308. , 

In Modern English this o first became dose, and then 
a diphthong (ou). > 
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Short e. * , 

Old English e derives from :—, 

(1) teutonic e, as in elan\to eat), berah (to bear) ; compare Latin 

edo, fero. ■ i j *' 

(2) Mutation of a through a following i (j), as in men, settan 

(to set). «, , 

Both these f’s, according to Kluge, were close, though 'this is still 
disputed. 

Middle English develops another e by shortening long ’e 
before two consonants, as in the preterites of certain weak 
verbs : kepte, slepte, wepte. 

Note .—In Middle English as nowadays in dialects some words exhibit 
r along with <he original anti legitimate i :— hether (O. E. Aider, 
hither), theder (O.F,. thider , thither), ivheder or whether (O.E. hwider , 
whither). On the other hand wc find togithcr instead of together 
(O.E. togtrdre , Middle English togeddre) r 

Long e • 

§• 

O.E. close e lias several sources:— 

(1) West Teutonic J, as in htr (here). 

(2) Mutation of o, as in fit (feet), ge*s (geese). 

(3) Mutation of fa, as in htran (to heaf), JUntan (to put to flight). 

This /f is not found in West Saxon ; in its stead we see 

. y v*. 0- 

(4) Short c lengthened before ld 9 as in fild (field), scild (shield), 

gSldan (tfj yield); final short e lengthened under stress, as in mi { me), 
fit* (thee), gi (ye). * • 

In Middle English these e\ and also the close e from co 
(see p. 95), tend to become ee ( 7 , later ;/), and in Modern 
English thi§ is the rule. 

Besides the f close £, there is in Middle English the open e f 
which derives from different soijrces :— f 

(1) O.E. fa y which answers to Teutonic au y as in fid (red)„ O.K. 
fad. Gothic raups y German roj ; deth (death), O.E. dfati, 
Gothic daupus, German tod\ « 

t (2) O.E. e lengthened before a single consonant followed by a 
vowel, as in eten (to eat), orekhn (to break), speken (to- 
speak). •' 
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(3) O.E. d as mutation of d, as in hetka.> (heathen), O.E. hafteti, 
delen (to deal),'O.E. ddlan ; but O.E. d from West Teuti a 
mostly became close e, as in leche (l<;pch, physician), O. E. 
Idee. 

* 

> 

These><?’s remain the same as in Middle English till the 
17th century; about 1700 a.d. they partly become ee (Jj). 

Short 


O.E. i remained in Middle and Modern English : 


Old English. 

bill 
clif 
sit tan 
swimman 


Middle Engli'ih. 

bil 
clif * 
sitten 
swimmeA 


Modern English. 

bill (sword) 

cliff 

sit 

stfim 


Note,—i before /ft, nd was lengthened' 


Besides this O.E. i Middle English developed two others 
from two different sources :— • 

I 

(1) Northern and Midland mutation of u :— 



Old 

English. 

Northern. 

South- 

Western. 

South- 

Eastern. 

Modern 

English. 

Gothic kuni 

cyn 

kin 

kun 

ken 

kin 

Old Saxon iussian 

cyssan * 

kissen 

kussen 

** kesse 

kiss 


dynt 

dint 

dunt 

0 dent 

dint 


dysig 

disi 

/• 

dusi 

dcsi 

, dizzy 

Gothic ubils 

yfcl 

ibel (ivel) 

uvel 

evel 

evil 

hie fulljan 

fyllan 

fillen 

fullen 

uolle 

fill 

• 

— ■ Y 

hyll 

hil(l) 

hul(l) 

0 hcl 

hill 

OJjs Saxon sundia 

synn 

sinne 

sunne 

zenne 

sin 


(2) Shortening of long { (y) before two consonants J 0 .E. i wisdom , 
Middle and Mod. E. wisdom ; O.E. /)'/]>, ,^liddle E .Jilt he, 
^ Mod: E. filth. 


Lo®g i; 

O.E. i remained in Middle English, became a diphthong at 
the end of the 15th century, but had not its present soujid 
(1 at) before the 17th century. 
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Old English. 

Middle* English. 

Modern English. 

a 

bi 

bl 

by (German 4 bei ’) 

bitan 

t blten 

bite (German 4 oeis>sen 

„Jif 

Hf , 

life 

tirl 

tld *’ 

tide 



O.E. jr (mutation of u) shows the same differences in the 
Middle English dialects as sfiort y :— ' 


Old 

English 

Northern. 

Gothic bn A t)>s bryd 

brld 

Old Saxon fair fyr 

ffr 

mys 

pryte 

mis 

pride 

Short 0 . » 

• 


O.E. o has two sources:—■ 


South- 

South- 

Modern 

Western. 

Eastern. 

English*. 

brude 

brede f 

bride 

fur 

ver f 

fire 

m«(i)s 

mes 

mice 

prude 

prede 

pride 


(1) Teutonic o as in god, hors, fair. • 

(2) Teutonic a before m, /?, as in lomk (lamb), long, strong. 

While the forhier 0 remained in Middle and Modern English 
the latter tended to become a again. Chaucer has still hond, 
land, but in the 16th century this 0 survives only in a few 
words, as in among, long, strong. 


1 /4 ■ 

,ong 0. 

* o 

O.E. 0 (close) remains in Middle English, but becomes 
00 ( uw ) in‘Modern English f 


Old English. 

don 

goS 

non r 

sona 

# 


B Middle English. 

don 


gos 

non 

sona 


Modern Englisrtni 
do 

goose 

noon 

so<^i 

r 


« 

Middle English open b, which became tlose irt early 
Modern English, and js now sounded ou, was partly from 
G.E. d (see p. 91) and partly from short 0 lengthened 
before a single consonant and a vowe\, as open , over. 
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Short u. j '* 

• * 
O.E. u remained in Middle English* and in the first 

century of Modern English. Thutvfc in buck, lust, must had 

the same*sound as u in full, pull. But in the 17th century 

it got its present sound, while the old u survived in a few 

words, su<^h as bull, bush, pull, put, probably under the 

influence of the. preceding labial. 

Long * was preserved in Middle English, but became 
^ diphthong in Modern English, as in house (O.E. litis), 
mouse (O.E. mtis). % 


Diphthongs. 

• 

The Old English diphthongs ea , eo 

1 

as well as the long 

ea, co disappeared in 

Middle English 

; in their stead we 

find a , e , t :— 

II 

9 

Old English. 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

calu 

ale * 

file 

feallan 

fallen 

fall 

heard 

# hard 

hard 

heofon 

hcvepe 

heaven 

eorthe 

erthe 

e&rth 

beam 

bem 

bsam 

leaf 

lef ■ 

leaf 

sceaf 

$cef (belief) 

sheaf ** 

stream 

4 strem 

stream 

cneo 

cne * 

knee ^ 

gleo * 


, glee 

treo 

tre 

r 

* 

tree 

But new diphthongs arose out of the Old English sound 

groups ajr, ccg, eg, og ; 

dg, dw, kw, law, 

* j| 

cow, og, Inth 

Old English. 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

ag became arv :— 
dagian 

J dawen * 

dawn 

hagu-J?orn 

hawejjorn 

hawthorn 

lagu 

uj-laga * 

* lawe 

law 

ut-lawe 

outlaw 
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Old English. * J 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

teg became at : — 


< 

braegcr* * 

brain c 

brain 

daeg 

i dai 

day 

fsegen 

fain 

fain 

nsegel 

nail 

nail 

^became ci y which, later on, was interchanged with at :— 

leger 

leir 

lair 1 

4 

reg(e)n 

rein 

ram 

segel 

seil 

sail 

weg 

wei 

way 

og became ow :— 

boga 

bowe 

bow 

flogen 

flov^en 

flown 

dg and aw became ow (open d) in the Midland and South :— 

a gun 
dag 

* owen 

owe 

do we 
a „ 

dough 

blawan 

bio wen 

blow 

mawan 

mowen 

mow * 

sawan 

so wen 

sow 

dg became ei *— 

\ 


cceg . 

kefe 

key 

cl icg 

clei 

clay 

griv.g '• 

< grei 

gray, grey 

dw and daw became ?n % 

Pw (with open e ):— 


Lvwed 

lewede 

lewd 

feawtf 

fewe' 

few 

dt'aw 

deu 

dew 

hcawan 

hewen 

hew 

dow became ?u y ew (close <?):— , 


bl cow 

.bleu, blew 

blew 

(preterite Vroni blawan) 

cneow ( 

knew 

knew 

(from cnawan) 

• 


ncowe 

new 

new 

t reowe 

trew 

true 

og and ow became on , ow (close o ):— 

bow A 

' bt >£. 

*- 

bou ( 

wogian 

flowan 

wowen 

woo 

flowen 

flow 

growan 

growen ti 

grow 


* These Middle English diphthongs developed in the follow¬ 
ing way» 
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ai and ei which were k?pt apart in Middle English soon became 
very similar in "*ound, and in the 17th century both were pronounced 
like a in flame . * 

au did not get its present sound before t?& end of the 16th century. 
eu and which were different sounds in Middle English became, in 

Modem English, first iu (e being regularly changed into z), then ju 9 the 
stress at the sa\ne time shifting from '} to u. 

ou and ou &ere no longer distinguished in the 16th century, and in 
17th they both became ou as in go, no . 

The diphthong ot\ which is of French origin and occurs, 
with a few exceptions, only in French words, was the same 
in Middle English as in our own time. 

A 

The following table shows the development of vowels 

(1 

from the Teutonic down to Modern English :— 


Middle English. 


Teutonic. 

Old 

English. 

East 
Midla id. 

South- 

West. 

Kent. 

North. 

Ai 

Modern 

English. 


f lond 

land 

Ion i 

land 

land 

land 


wres 

was 

was 

wes 

was 

was 

\ 

eall 

all 

all 

all 

,all 

all 

a 

earm 

arm 

arm 

arm 

arm 

arm 


ealu 

ale 

ale 

yale 

ale 

ale 


^ nama 

namd 

name 

name 

name 

name 

1 

[ helpan 

helpe(n* 

helpen 

helpen 

belpe 

help 


) eori5e 

erthe 

erthe 

yerthe 

erthe 

earth 

e < 

1 heofon 

hevene 

hevene 

hevene 

hcven 

heaven 

1 

[ etan 

ete(n) 

eUn 

eten 

ete 

«*M 

a followed J 

r bed 

bed • 

bed 

bed 

bed 

bed 

by * (j) 1 

[ mete 

mete 

mete * 

mete 

mete. 

meat 

• 

1 

fisc . 

fish 

fish 

fish 

fish 

fish 

• | 

o 

r goti 

god 

god 

god 

god 

god 

ofer 

over 

over 

over 

over 

over 


sunu 

sune 

sune 

sone 

son 

son 

u 

[bull 

(sone) 

bull 

bull 

bull 

bull 

bull 

— * 

e * 

mdA 

inel 

A nel 

mel 

mel 

meal 

e 

•h£r 

her(e) 

here 

here 

here 

here 

I • 

min" 

min 

min 

min 

min 

mine 

6 

fdt 

fot 

vot 

vot 

fot 

foot 

u 

mus 

mous 

mous 

mous 

mous 

mouse 

ai 

£8 

5th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

oath 

au 

leaf 

leve 

leve 

ly(e)af 

leve 

leaf 

eu 

deop 

dep 

dep 

dyep 

dep 

deep 


H 
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Consonants! 

Co. Wc now proceed to deal with the development which 
the O.E. consonants have undergone from the earliest rtage 
of the language to modern times. 1 

B remained both in Mid&le and Modern English. In the 
verbs have (O.E. habban) and heave (O.E. heboan) v sup¬ 
planted b, because the forms with f were more numerous 
than those with b , and in Middle English this S between 
vowels became v, the O.E. present tense was 

ic hetbbe (I have) f % we habbaff (we have) 
fru hafast (thou hast) ge habbatf (you have) 

he hafafl (he has) • hie habbaS (they have) 

But the preterite tense had only f :— 

ic ha?fde wc hsefdon * 

f$i\ hardest ge hsefdon 

< he hxfde r hie hiefdon. 

i 

The past pdrticiple was Jurfd. 

B sometimes crept in between m and /, and between m 
and r: O.E. fij>me/ t Middle English thimbel (thimble); O.E. 
brcrnel , Middle English bremfol (bramble), compare German 
Brom-bcere; yrumble « appears as romm/e in provincial E. 
and » ; n other Teutonic dialects—Old E. slumerian, Middle 
English sbombren (slumber), compare German schlummem ; 
Gothic tfinrjan, O.E. Umber , compare German situ mem. 
Compare in French, humble from humi/is , no mb re' from 
numerus . * 

B afte'r m, which does not appear before the Modern 
English period, was never spoken, and owes it^ origin to 
the analogy of such words as climb , comb , dumb, lamb , womb 
whose b was dropped (in the pronunciation) about 1600 
A.n. This accounts fo& the wrong spelling of crumb (O.E. 
cruma, Middle English crumtne ), {hub (Old and Middle 
English lint), numb (O.E. gc-numen, liberally 'seized,' Middle 
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English i-nutue), t/iufnb (O.E. puma, Middle English 
thume). ' * * 

In a few words b became p :—O.E. god-sib (gossip); O.E. 
cys-libb (cheese-lip); Old French horse (purse), cf. bursar , 
disburse ; Old French abricos (apricot). 

P in the,beginning was dropped before s even in O.E. 
Compare sealm (psalm). 

~It crept in between m and t 1 :—O.E. eemetig Middle 
English ebipti (empty); compare gleam and glimpse , sempster 
and seamstef ; French tempter from Latin tentare. 

In a few cases p became it:—O.E. loppestre (lobster); 
O.E. dttor-coppe (spider), Middle English coppe , Modern 
English cob-web. 

P was voiced between two vowels :—O.E. heofon , Middle 
English heven (heaven); O.E. seofon, Middle English seven 
(seven); O.E. lif gen.' I'tfes, dat. life became in Middle 
English lyf lyses, lyse; hence in Modem English li/e, 
lh'es, lea f lca 7 ;es, &c. , , 

Initial / was voiced in Southern English; compare 
innger (finger), viss (fish) in the Kentish work Ayenbite of 
Inwyt (a.d. 1340). In a Sew’instances this Southern v was 
introduced into the London dialect;-—O.E Afina (banner, 
compare German Fahne ), Middle and Modern EAglish 
vane ; O.E. fet. Middle Englislj fatt (or vaf)j Modern 
English vat ; O.E. fyxen (a she-fox), Middle English fixen 
(or vixen), Modern English vixen . Compare the other 
Kenticisms in modern standard English, as left\ eyil, &c. 

T' in the middle of the word often disappcai^ed :— 


•fcOld English. 

. hcafod 
hi a ford 
hkufdige 


J Middle English. 

heved 

loverd 

lavedy 


Modern English. 

head 

lord 

lady 


1 It is doubtful whether* this p was ever spoken ; 
only a partial unvoicing of the /// before t . 

$ 1 


it may represent 
H 2 
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Assimilation took place in wom&n (O.E. wifmari ), leman 
(O.E. I afman), famtnas (O.E. / \ldfmicsse , i.e. loaf-mass). 

*JV. O.E. w was, on the whole, kept in the beginning of 
words, but there are a few exceptions in which ‘ it w^y dis-, 
carded :—O.E. was, Middle English loose, Modern ooze. 
Compare ood~ wood (mad 1 2 ) in Starkey’s Eiigfand in the 
Time of Henry VIII. p. 12 ; oldys — wolds, ibid. p. 73. 

In the middle it was discarded before 0 in the followfng 
words :— udio (O.E. hwd, Middle English ho) 1 -, so (O.E. 
swd, Middle English so); two (O.E. twd, Middle English 
to); S7oord (O.E. sweord, ‘‘Middle English sword); thong 
(O.E. ftioogg, Middle English both thwong and thong). IV 
also disappeared in such (O.E. sivylc. Middle English soche) ; 
kill (O.E. cwellan [or aoyllan], Middle English cwellen) ; 1 
answer , (O.E ands7varian , Middle English a?isweren). 

. ' 

Note. —In thf sixteenth cenK.ry we find souti(d) along with swoon, 
soop along with swoop ; w was absorbed by preceding vowels both in the 
middle and at th f end of words : O.E .feower, Middle English faiver or 
f\c)our, Modern English four; O.E. Idwcrcc, Middle English larke. 
Modern English lark; O.E. sdwol, , Middle English soule, Modern 
English soul; O.E. strdaw, Middle English strail. Modern English 
straw; O.E. f *n£ow, Middle English cneu, Modern English knee; 
O.E. trdowe, Middle English trace. Modern English true. 


before r was not silept before the seventeenth 

« 

century. • 

Besides the ijegular descendant of O.E. w, there is, 
in Middle English, another deriving from g in the middle 
of words :— 


Old* English. 

‘ folgian 
galga 
morgen 
halga 


Middle English. 

folwtn 

galwe 

morwe 

halwe 

r •> 


Modern English. 

follow r 
gallow(s) 
morrow ' 
All -Hallows* 


1 ~quell is a doublet of kill. 

2 Holy, the modern word, is a doublet of ^hallow deriving from hdhif 
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D remained in Middle and Modern 'English. In a few 

words (where an r followed) d changed into th. 

% % 


Old English. 

Coder 

moder 

to-gredre 

hidcJ* 

fiictcr 


Middle English. 

fadfir 
moder 
togeddre 
liider 3 
thider 


Modern English. 

father 

mother 

together 

hither 

thither 


¥ 


Note .—Conversely O. E. ff changed in some words into d :— 


Ok* English. 

byrtjpn 

cufre 

morSor 


Middle English 

bui den 
couthe 
mfvrthe? 


Modern English. 

burden 
could 1 
murder 


D crept in between n and / or r :— 


Old English. 


Middle English % Modern English. 


spyiel 

cyn-n&den 

ftunor 


spinel 

kinrede 

# thunder 


spindle 

kindred 

thunder 

\ 


% 

In a few words d was added to final : Old Norse biinn 


(ready) became bounds Middle English June* became hind\ 
and in the same way Qld English leenan was developed 
into lend . Compare also expound (Middle English exJ>ounen y 
from exf>onere\ • » 


Note .—In Middle English # aAd in the first period of Modern English 
llie tendency to add d after final n was m$>rc general, and did not stop 
even at proper names ; we find Mahound (Old Frencft Afahoun), 
1 laniard (instead of Hainan ) f Symond (Simon). Sermon d (instead of 
sermon) in Berners* Tin on of Bordenx is perhaps? a misprint. 


i 

Conversely, final J after n was often dropped. We find 

h enship (instead of friendship)-, an (instead of and, very 

irequent); -fan (instead of fond) ; compare the ’ Modern 

English pronunciation of handsome, handkerchief. 

D was also sometimes ifdded to /: Ilde of IVi^t (Isle of 

■ 

1 / was introduced In analogy of would (O.E. wolde). 

i 


I 
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Wight), Bcucs of I Tam ton — 1 . 1335 ; erld (earl), Ferumbras 
— 1 . 241 ; vild (vile) often in Elizabethan writers, e.g. 

( t 

v, “ The vihi ivofaner of this sacred bower. ” 

Kyd, Spanish Tragedy, p. £5. 

D was discarded in bless (O.E. bledsian, to consecrate by 
blood, from Nod, * blood ’), and gossip (O.E. go'dyibb). 

In the preterite and past participle of contracted weak 
verbs d became t : — 

r 

Old English. Middle English Modern English. 

gynle girte girt 

sende **nte^ sent 

T. Final* t became in 'some words d : O.E. prut , Middle 
English priid , Modern ‘English proud ; O.E. prpte , Middle 
English pride , Modern English pride ; Latin c(ii)aria, Old 
French carte (charte), Modern English card; 1 Old and 
Modern French diamant , Medcrn English diamond. 

Quite exce])tionally t was changed into th in author from 
Latin auctor. Pn Londo'n documents of the fifteenth century 
we find occasionally tho (instead^ of to — two), whythc 
(instead of w/pte). A relic of this wrong spelling (which 
had no phonetic significance) is, in Modern English, 
Thames (O.E. Temese). 

Final t was dropped in (fdd..'avfilt(e), Middle English 
anvilt (a tree It), Modern Ehglish anvil. 

T has in some’woids been added after final n and s in 
Middle and Modern English. * 

Old and Modern French ancien , Modern English ancient. 

Old and Modern French faisatt, Modern^ English 
pheasant. , ' , 

Old and Modern French tyran, # Modern English tyrant. 

. • 1 The doublet of card is chart. 
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Old English hcbs, Middle English bi/ucstc , Modern 
English behest. ■* 

Old English tbgcegnes, Middle English fn-ymes, Modern 
English against. ,» • 

Old English ongemang , Middle English atmanges , Modern 
English amongst. 

Old English tb-middes , Middle English amiddes, Modern 
English amidst. 


Th. Initial th was unvoiced in Old and Middle English. 
At the end of the Middle English period, however, it 
became voiced in unaccented monosyllables, as in the 
(article), thee , thine , that, though , &C. 1 

Th ( 8 ) between vowels was, in all probability, already 
voiced in Old English. * 

For the* change of th into d, as in burden , murder , sec 
above under D. • 

Th disappeared in Old * English wor&scipe, Middle 
English wor{th)ship, Modern English worship \ Old English 
Nor 8 folc, Modern English Norfolk , compare Norman , 
Norway , Nonvich. , 

S (like th) was voicelesj in the beginning ahd at the end of 
words but voiced between vowels. Tn the fifteenth century,’ 
however, finals became voiced in unaccented endings and 
monosyllables, as in clles (else), hjindes (hands), is, his. 

Fyr the change of Teutonic s iijto r sec above § 25 
(Yerner’s Law). t » 

Initial sc always became sh, except in words jvhich were 
influenced by corresponding Scandinavian wofds :— 

itld English. *Mid3le English. Modern English. 

, feceadu sohade shade 

steal schal shall 

sceadan „ sheden shed 

• » 


1 Conu'flre Venter’s Lazo, above, § '25. 
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Old English. 

scelf 

scip 

scort 


Middle English. 

shelfe & 
s hip 
short f 


The following words with sc are 


Modern English 

shelf 

ihip 

short 


(1) Influenced by the Norse. 

(2) Borrowed froift the Norse. 

(3) Borrowed from the Latin or French. 


(1) O.E. see abb. Middle English scab, Modern English 
scab; this shape of the word shows the influence of 
Scandinavian (comp. Swedish skabb), while the doublet 
shabby (Middle English s/iab*= scab) derives directly from 
the O.E. word. 

O.E. scealu, Middle English scale, Modern English scale{s)\ 
comp. Old Norse skill. o 

O.E. scrapian, Middle English schrapen and scrapen. 
Modern English scrape ; comp. ScanUinavian skrapa. 


(2) Old Norse skil. Middle 
11 if skinn, „ 

„ „ skyrta, „ 

>> * „ 


and Modern English skill; 

skin; 
skirt ; 
sky. 


t) 

1 ) 




• yy 


yy 


yy 


(3) O.E. scot (from*Latin schola), Middle English scole 
Modern English school; Old Fiepch escorgie, Middle 
English scourge, Modern English scourge ; the words scaffold, 
scald, escape, scarcely, t and others, derive from the cor¬ 
responding Old French words in the dialect of Picardy. 


K. Teutonic k underwent in Frisian and Old English 
an important change. Before the Vowels <e, d, eo, ea, 
ea, i, t it was formed by the tongue and « hard pdate. 
Accordingly k shows, in English, a twofold development. 

(*) K before consonants and the voxels a, d, 0, b, u, u,y, 
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y, which was guttural, i.e. formed by ithe tongue and soft 
palate, remained in Middle and Modern English 


Old £nglibh. 

Middle English* 

A 

Modern Engli h. 

cHne 

* clecnc 

clean 

cnco 

knee 

knee 

cre'opan 

creepcn 

creep 

cai/ 

caif 

can 

et>rn 

corn 

corn 

li 

cuppe 

cuppe 

cup 

cyning 

kyng 

king 

V 

' became ch (r?) 

before <c, <e, e, 

eOj ea, eo, i, I 

Old English. 

M id d 1 ^ English. 

Modern English 

ceaf (crcf) 

chaff 

chaff 

ceafor (c&'for) 

chaffer* 

(cock) chafer 

ceorl 

chcrl 

churl 

ciace 

cheke • 

check 

oicen 

chiken 

chicken 

ceosan 

chesen 

choose 


(b) in words where, in Teutonic, k had been followed 
by /:— 


bene (from Teutonic banki) 
fine (from Teutonic finki) 
stenc 8 

• 

bench 

finch 

stench 

A 

bench 

finch 

stench 

• 

Compare drench (O.E. drencan. Gothic dmgkjan), quench- 

(O.E. aoencan), wrench (O.E. # wrencan) ; , 

♦ 

(c) In monosyllables after i : — * 

A 

* • 


• 

die ^dich 

pic pich 

lie lich 

• 

ditch 
pitch 
lid! gale 

m 

Compare all the tdvvn* names ending 

W 

in with, as 


Greenwich, Harwich, Ipswich, &c. 

Hut this rule refers only to the Southern (and East 
Midland) dialects. In th*e North ftiere seems to have been 
a stop in the development of k, and even a reaction’in 
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favour of k 

instead of 
% 

ch. Compare 

the following 

instances :— 

» 

l 

*» 

Old English. 

* Southern 

Northern. 

Modern English. 

1C 

ich * * 

ic 

1. 

cctel 

chclel 

C ketcl 

kettlq 

mi cel 

moche 

mikel 

much 

sccan 

scchcn 

4 seke 

t seek 

wyreean 

wirchcn 

wirken 

yrork 


Compare Scotch //irk, />recks, kaff, cauk , kirk, kirn, kisi, 
sick, streek with English birch, breeches, chaff, chalk, church, 
churn, chest, such, stretch. 

Such words as cold, seek e must, therefore, have been 
influenced by the Northern dialects; their Southern form 
would be cho'ld, seech (cf. beseech ). 


G had also, in O.E., two different sounds, and accordingly 
shows a twofold development. 

In prehistoric O.E. g wqs a voiced guttural spirant. 
G kept this sound in the beginning of words before con¬ 
sonants, and tht back vowels a, o, u, y ; but before e, i, 
and after e, ae its articulation was very early shifted from 

i 

the soft palate to the hard, a,nd g was then pronounced 
like y in you. Hence the letter g was used for an original 
y sound, as in geong (young). 

In the course of the O.E. 'period,the guttural spirant g 
became a sf.op in the beginning of words, but remained a 
spirant in the middle* This in early Middle English«was 
written 3, but subsequently acquired the sound of w (written 
70 or u ):—» 


Old English. 


Middle English.* Modem English 


glaes 

grene 




glass 

glass * 

grccne 

green 

galwc t 

gallow(s) 

goot 

goal 

god , 

god 
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Old English. 

Middle English. ] 

Modern English 

god 

, good ' 

good 

gult» 

gut 

gut 

gyh 

» gih » 

guilt 

boga 

bo we # 

• 1)0 we 

dragan 

drawc n 

draw 

folgian 

folwen 

follow 

Palatal*^ remained, but was no longer written g, but 3 , 
^fterwards y :— 

9\d English 

Middle English 

Modem English. 

B^arn 

sarn 

yarn 

gerd 

5crdc 

yard 

B e 

. 5<> 

ye 

geldan 

3el<len 

yield 

gcolu 

5elwe • 

yellow 

geong 

5°ng 

young 

dwg 

daw (oldfcst form) 

dai 

"weg 

we3 (oldest form) 

way 

Palatal g in the middle and at the end was 

laj.er on absorbed 

by the preceding 

vowels and Became i :— 

• 

OKI English. 

Middle English. l^odciu English 

bnvgen 

brain 

brain 

foe ger 

* fair 

fair 

hregcl 

Jiail 

hail 

regnian 

• reinen 

• rain 

scglian 

seilen * 

• sail 

cage 

cic • 

ey 

fleogan 

, flien 

11 y • 

dxg 

* d.ii 

day 

weg 

WCI 9 

way 


In the following words long i represents two ii (from 
O.E. ig) 

O.E siigele (Latin tegula), Middle English tile, Modern 
English ti/e-f O.E. stiget, Middle and Modern English stile ; 
O.E. Frige-deeg , Middle^and Modern English Friday ; O.E. 
nigon, Middle English niyn, Modern English nine 
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Compare also short / in stirrup (O.p. stigrdp, ‘mounting- 
rope ')• ' 

T<j the latter rule, namely the change of O.E. g into j 
and /, there are many ‘exceptions which are accounted 
for by 

(i) Analogy ,*or < 

I' 

jf.2) Scandinavian influence. 

O.E. ng and gg (eg) which, in Teutonic, had been 
followed by j (/), were palatal, and, accordingly changed in 
Middle English into nj and j :■— 


Old English. 

Middle English 

Modern English 

crcnjfan 

"crengen 

cringe 

swengan 

« swengen 

swinge 

brycg 

brigge 

bridge 

ccg 

egge 

edge 

miege 

migge 

midge 

lirycg 4, 

ngge , 

ridge 


H in the beginning of words of Teutonic origin 
remained ; but h in hi, hn, hr was beginning to be dropped 
as early as 1000 a.d. • 


Old English 

Middle English. 

Modern Englisl 

habban 1 

habben (haven) 

have 

hx*gl 

hail 1 % 

hail 

hand 

hand 1 

hand 

hlafinnl 

lSverd 

lord 

hhvfdige « t 

levcdi 

lady 

hi cor(check) 4 

lere 

leer 

hnappinn 

nappen • 

nap 

hn% 'ca 

nekke 

neck 

limit u t 

mile 

nut 

hr.efn 

raven % « 

raven ** 

hreddan 

l edden 

lid 

bring 

ling 

ring 


In Modern English therd is a tendency to drop h before 
wwhat (only a modified spelling of Old and Middle 
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English hwat) is colloquially pronounced 7 vat; which 
(O.E. /^qy/ir/becomes wich, &c. 

Guttural h, in the middle and at,the end was rounded in 
Middle English, and, in Modern English, passed into/:— 


Old English, 
^cohhettan 
genoh(g) 
hl(i)ehhan 
toh 


Middle English 

co ( u ?gh en 

inoh(gh) 
lahhen (lauli) 
touh 


Modern English, 
cough 
enough 
laugh 
tough 


H in the middle followed by t came to be dropped, 
the preceding vowel being lengthened. 


Old English. 

Middle English 

dihtan 

dihten • 

leoht (liht) 

liht 

meaht (miht) 

miht J 

*niht 

niht 

riht 

riht 


k 

L disappeared in the following words 


Modern English, 
dight 
light 
might 
night 
right 



» 


Old English 
r&lc 

ealswa 

hwylc 

swylc 

mycel 


Middle English Modern English. 


ech 

* each 

alse, asc 

as 

whilch 

which 

»ochc 

such 

moche 

much 1 

wenchel 

* wench 2 


L in could is a spelling mistake caused by the analogy of 
should, would. * , 

<L was dropped in pronunciation of the following words, 
although it is kept in the spelling -.—balm, calm, calf, chalk, 
talk, walk, should, would, &c. '• 

(9 

N SLt is one of the features of Low-German, (Frisian, 
014 Sa5ton,,and Old English) that n before the voiceless 

1 Mickle , which is still used in the North, occurs in Shakspere:— 
An oath of mickle might\ *Henry V. fl. i, 70. 

2 In the last two instances, however, there is a chdtige in the fprma 
tion of words rather than a change of sound 
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spirants, th,j, s, is'dropped, the preceding vowel being 
lengthened :—O.E cufte (could) l Gothic kunpa , German 
koiiKfe ; lifter (other), Gothic an para, German ander; toft 
(tooth), Gothic tunpns; gbs (goose), Gothic gam, GernYan 
gam; us (us), Gothic unsis. 

N of suffixes disappeared *n Middle English' 4s early as 
the thirteenth century :— 


Old English. 

gamen 

mrcgden 

biforan 

bihindan 

onbuton 

wiffuton 


Middle English. 

game 
maide 
bifore 
bihinde • 
aboute 
'without e 


Modern Englis^. 

game 

maid ’ 

before 

behind 

about 

without 


N was added to some words in consequence ,of a mis- 
division of consecutive words, especially of the indefinite 
article an and* nouns. Thus an eltd (O.E. efete, Middle 
English evete, ewete) became a newt , an eke-name became a 
nickname; conversely n was clipped off from the following 
nouns and added to the article :—a nadder (O.E. nkddre , 
Middle English nadder) became an 1 adder, a napron (Old 
French naperorf) became an apron, a numpire (Middle 
English noumpere) became an umpire. In Middle English 
the spelling a nolher is quite 'common; in Shakspere we 
find nuticle, vaunt. , 

N appears as m, in % hemp (O.E. htcnep, German hqtif, 
Kttvi/a/Iis), lime-tree (O.E. littd, Middle English Unde, German 
Unde ); con\pare also comfort (Old French con fort), tempt 
(Old French tester), venom (Old French venin). 

• r, 

R has intruded into the following words :—cartridge 
(French cartouche), corporal (French caporal )," bride-groom 
(O.E. brydguma), hoarse (O.E. has, Middle English hoos, 
German heis-er). 
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CHAPTER VIIl' 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

61. Letters are conventional signs employed to represent 
sounds. The collection of letters is called the alphabet; 
firm Alpha and Beta, the names cf the first two letters of 
the Greek* alphabet. The alphabet has grown out of the 
old pictorial mode of jvriting. The earliest written signs 
denoted concrete objects: they were pictorial representa¬ 
tions of objects, like the old Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Then single sounds were afterwards indicated by parts of 
these pictures. 

The alphabet which has .given rise to that now in use 
among nearly all the European nations* was originally 
syllabic, in which the consonants wefc regarded as the sub¬ 
stantial part of the syllable, the vowels being looked upon 
as altogether subordinate and fcf inferior value. Conse¬ 
quently the consonants only were written", or written in full 
—the accompanying vowel being eitfier omitted, or repre¬ 
sented by some less conspicuous symbol. Such'is the con¬ 
struction of the ancienl; Semitic alphabet —die Phoenician, 
from which have sprung the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin alphabets. 

The Runic alphabet, in which ijome of the oldest English; 
texts, such as those on the Cross of Ruthwell and the Casjcet, 
were written, was founded on one q/. the Greek or Latin. 
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alphabets, the changes in the shape paving been caused by 
the nature of the materials (wood, stone), which the Teutonic 
trills made use of in tjieir inscriptions. 

I 

62. On being converted to Christianity, the Anglo-Saxons 
adopted the Latin alphabet in its British form. It consisted 
of twenty-three letters; i and y, as well as u and v being 
expressed by the'same character. To the Roman alphabet 
the Anglo-Saxons added three new signs : J> (thorn) and p 
(wyn) are Runic letters; 5 is merely a crossed d, used 
instead of the thorn. 

Vowel-sounds which were itot found in Latin were repre¬ 
sented by combinations ,of letters: ce in feeder (father), cet 
(at), ce in f<kt (feet; oldest form, later fit). 

The principle of the Old English was a phonetic one, 
that is to say, people tried to write as they spoke. But in 
practice, cvgn.in the Old English Spelling, the correspond¬ 
ence between Ihe sounds and the symbols by which they 
were represented, was imperfect. Thus the letter c meant 
both guttural c as in cyn (kin), and the palatal or front sound 
which was very near our ck as in ceuce (cheek), and /stood 
both for the unvoiced f as in fugob>( fowl), and the voiced v 
as in drifan (drive). 

63. In Middle English the Frenc,h alphabet, which was 
founded or the Latin, cKme into use. In consequence 
of this, several letlersund combinations of letters came to 
represent othgr sound's than before.. 

U was uked to represent O.E. y (mutation of Teutonic «), 
as in burgen , O.E. byrigan (to bur,v), bur’Sene , O.E. byrfien 
(burden). 

O.E. y was often represented by ui, as \r\fuir, O.k./pr 
(fire). t 4 

For clearness’ sake y was written fop i, and 0 for u before 
m, n, u, as in nyvien (to take), fynden (l 0 find), gyues (gives, 
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fetters), uyues (wives) ; comen (to come); honi (honey ; O.E. 
hunig), loue (lcve; O.E. lufu). 

Ou was used to represent the soumj descending from OJ2. 
11 :—*foul (O.E./«/), hous (Q.E. has), mouse (O.E. mus). 

Ch was introduced for the palatal sound of c {cheake — 
cheek), gh iol O.E. h ( knight ', right). 

64. At the end of the fifteenth and in the’beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries two causes largely contributed to make 
the English orthography much more inconsistent than it 
had ever bedh before. 

(1) The printing-press onto being introduced into England, 
the spelling tended more and more to get settled, till at last 
a uniform printing orthography was generally adopted. The 
natural consequence of this fixed traditional spelling was 
that the old symbols remained, although the sounds which 
they were meant to represent* underwent great'enanges both 
in their quality and quantity. Thus the finaf e, initial g and 
k before gh after /, are still written, although they have 
been entirely discarded in pronunciation. 

(2) The other cause which, although to a ^mailer extent, 

also contributed to widen the gulf .between speech and. 
spelling was the practice which canle up of modifying the 
spelling in accordance .with etymology. What we rightly 
consider now as natural change add development of sound, 
was m those times looked upon as coitupfion, and therefore 
many words were artificially spelt not as they were pro¬ 
nounced, but as the Latin or Greek etymology Seemed to 
require. , * 

Thus ct$bt got its fi from Latin debitum, although the 
Knglisfh word ’’derives from t rench dette; and the Middle 
English form perfit, which was adopted from the Old French 
parfetiz ), was transformed into perfect\ the Laftin shape .of 
the same word. Coippare also doubt, advance , insure. 
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65. To sum up 

I ^ 

During the written period of our language the pronuncia- 
tioff'of sounds has undergone great and extensive changes 
at different times, while the spelling has not kept pace* with 
these changes, so that there has arisen a great dislocation 
of our orthographical system, a divorcement of pur written 
from our spoken alphabet. Besides, the introduction of 
foreign elements into the English language during its writtefi 
period has brought into use different and often discordant 
systems of orthography (cf. ch in church , machine , Christian, 
monarch). „ 

The English spelling, then, is an imperfect one, for a per¬ 
fect alphabet must be bused upon phonetic principles, and 

(1) Every simple sound must be represented by a distinct 

symbol. • f * 

( 

(2) No sound must be represented by more than one 

sign. * 

Now the English language contains, at the lowest possible 
estimate, fort^two sounds, but the written alphabet has 
only twenty-six* letters pr symbols to represent them : there¬ 
fore rn the first point necessary to a perfect system of 
orthography the English alphabet is found wanting. 

The alphabet, qs we have seen, is redundant, containing 
three superfluous letters, c, q, x ; on the other hand it has 
only twenty-three letters wherewith to represent forty-two 
sounds. So that it is both imperfect and redundant. 

Attempts at reforming the present spelling hp,ve been 
made by Alexander John Ellis, A. Melville Bell, Isaac. 
Pitman , and Henry Sweet. 
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A CCENT 

66. Accent, in its general meaning, is ‘a prominence 
given to one syllable in a word, or in a phrase, over the 
adjacent syllables.' * 

In the ^Teutonic languages this prominence was pro¬ 
duced by the greater force or stress of the vpice. As we 
have seen above, the stress, in* Old English., as well as in 
the other Teutonic dialects, was laid on the first syllable 
of a simple word. 

In compounds the same principle was generally followed, 
but there was one import^ini exception. Compounds con¬ 
sisting of particles (whether separable or' inseparable ) and verbs 

had the stress on the verbs :—, 

• 

O.E. a-beran (to bear), a-bidah (to abide), cvbrecan (to 
break*). * 

O.E. cet-beran (to bear forward), cet-fcestan (to afflict with), 
u t-sittan (to sit by). * 

O.E. be-cuman (to bec9me), be-delfan (to bifry), be-fcestan 
(to fasten)^ 

O.E?. ge-ceoshn (to choose), ge-cndwan (to know), ge-skon 
(to see). , , 

O.E. of-faran (to overtake), of-gifan (to give up), of-sendqn 
(to send for). * ’ 
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O.E. ofer-cuman (to overcome), ofef-drincan (to overdrink 
one’s self), ofer-flbwan (overflow). t 

Q.E. to-breean (to bigak), to-dcclan (to separate), to-teran 
(to tear). ' ( 1 

O.E. un-dbn (to undo). 

| i- 

If the particles <et-, of, ofer-, to- form the first pprt of noun 
compounds, they 1 have the stress :— 

O.E. let-s/eall (camp-station), of-spring (offspring). 

O.E. ofer-mod (‘ over-mood,’ pride), tb-cyme (coming, 
arrival). 

* 

In Middle English the same principle of accentuation was 
followed in words of Teutonic origin ; only in a few com¬ 
pounds the stress was shifted from the particle to the noun, 
as in the words al-mihti (almighty), mis-ded (misdfccd). 

Words of French origin were at fir^t stressed in accordance 
with the French system of accentuation, which was practi¬ 
cally to stress the last syllable containing a full vowel. 
Hence we find ih Middle English resottri with the accent 
on the second syllable, fortune', prizQun', etc. 

But as earlj as the thirteenth century, the Teutonic 
accentuation began to .assert itself in French words, so that 
there arose a hard stVugglc between the two systems of 
accentuation which lasted on to the sixteenth century. Not 
only Charner, but also Wyatt, Surrey, and Spenser took 
advantage of this circumstance of the accent being unfixed, 
and stressed words of - French origin at their convenience. 

to 


By efcerne word to deyen in prisoun\ 

Choicer, Knight's 

But 

This pn’aoun causedc me not for to cryc. * <- 

Ibid. 237. 

Surrey has palace, traiAiit , etc. * 

But the pala!ct within confounded was. 

Works (AIJine Edition), p. 132. 

r « 


Tfile, 251. 
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The end of each travail ' forthwith I sought to know. 

f ^ • Ibid. p. 82., 

A straungcr in thy fyome and ignorant* 

Of Phacdria, thine owne fellovy servathit*. # 

Stensrk, Faerie Queene, ii. 6, T). 

t 


In Modern English the tendency towards bringing words 
of French^.nd Latin origin under the Teutonic accentuation 
has, on the whole, carried’the day, sothat,*as a rule, familiar 
words of French, Latin, and Greek origin throw back their 
accent as far as possible from the end :—avarice, criminal, 
dangerous, penitence; delicacy, imagery, literature; telegram, 
photograph. . * 

The Old English system of stressing the verb in verbal com 
pounds and the prefix in nouns as in ofer-cuman, un-don, in 
contrast with ofer-mbd, tb-cyme , has* been extended to com¬ 
pounds of French origin. This accounts for the different 
accentuation in such wdrds as 

* I 

ab'sent (adj.) absent'*(verb) 

com'pact compjfct' 

ex'pert expert* 


Later on, this dissimilation was extended *also to simple 
words, so that the accent serves to distinguish nouns from 


verbs:—• 

aug'ment 
9 fer'rnent 
fre'quent 

etc. 


augment' 

frequent', 

» 



(1) Many words of French origin have kci?t their original 
accent, especially nouns, in -ade, -ter (eer), -e, -ee, -oon, -ine, 
-ette, *-esque: —- Cascade, crusade ; cavalier , chandelier ; gazetteer, 
pioneer (in conformity with these.,we say harpooneer, moun¬ 
taineer) ; legatee , lessee; balloon, cartoon ; chagrin ; routine , 
marine ; gazette ; burlesque, grotesque. 
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(2) Many Latin and Greek words of comparatively recent 
introduction keep their original form and accent, as— 
auro'ra,coro'na, tofos'sqs, diagnosis, idea,papyrus. 

> 

(3) Some Italian and Spanish words keep their full form * 
and original accent, as mulatto, sonata, volcano. 


67. The influence of stress accounts for a great many 
changes in the history of sounds and inflexions. The ' 
unaccented syllables being much weaker than accented 
ones, they are liable to be shortened or dropped altogether. 

i 

The dropping of unaccented syllables occurs— 

(a) At the begirtning of words (aphaeresis). 

t 

( b ) In the middle of words (syncope). 

(c) At .the end of words (apocope). 


(a) Aphaeresis. 

(a) In words of Teutonic origin. ‘ 

The Old Efiglish prefix ge-, Middle English y -, which we 
find even in the sixteenth century, has disappeared altogether 
in Modern English. Yclept and other such past participles 
are archaisms. 

The dropping of, a in such phrases as ‘the house is 

building,’ which would be Middle English a-building for on 

building come^ under this head. Compare also Old English 

of-dune. Middle English a down. Modern English dflim. 

« 

(/ 3 ) In words of French origin. 

.Words which in Old French began with es- dropped 
the e .— ' l 
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Old French. 

Middle English. 

Modem English. 

escars 

• scars 

scarce 

escarlat # 

scarlat 

scarlet 

escorgie 

scorge 

' scourge 

espacc 

space 

space 

es pus 
• 

SpllS 

spouse 

esquier 

squicr 

squire 

estendard 

standard 

standard 


De-, di- before s was often dropped 

Old French. Middle English, 

despenser despcncer 

V 

(original meaning : ‘ steward ’) 

A " 

despit despit 

desport disport 

destrece distresse 


Modern English. 
Spencer, Spenser 


spite 

sport 

stress 


Other instances of aphaeresis :— 

Latin (from Greek) episdbpMs , Old English* btscep , Middle 
and Modern English' bishop ; Middle English idropesie , from 
Old French idropisie (Latin hydropisis ), dr tipsy. 


(b) Syncope. , 

t 

(a) In words of Teutonic origin. 


1 




Even in Old English short i and u forming the second 
syllable of three-syllabled words yerc discarded, when imme¬ 
diately following a stressed long syllablethus the preterites 
of weak verbs are accounted for :— ic hbrdf or hj/rde (I heard), 
Gothic hausida ; ic sende (I sent), Gothic sandid<\. 

The tendency to drop the middle-vowel produced the 
following changes:— * 


bid English, 
adesa 
semete 
Engla land 
lawerce 


Middle English, 
^idese 
ametc 
Engle-land 
larke 


Modern English. 

adze 

ant 

England 

lark. 
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Cf. fortnight from fourteen night, sennight from seven 
night, and the pronunciation of Gloucester , Leicester , etc. 

In Modern colloquial English' the same tendency may be 
observed. 


( 0 ) In words of French origin. 


Old French, 
botiller 
chaundeler 
garnement 
keverchicf 
marechal 
procuracie 


Middle English. 

boteler 

chandler 

garnement 

coverchef 

mareschal 

prok^cye 


Modern*j£nglish. 

butler 

chandler 

garir ent 

kerchief 

marshal 

proxy 


(c) Apocope. 


The most important Change produced by apocope in the 
development of English was the dropping of t’ne final -e, 
which as late as Chaucer’s time .was pronounced in in¬ 
numerable wor^s that now end'phonetically in a consonant. 

For the changes produced in Teutonic by the shifting of 
accent, see Verner’s Law, § 25 above. 



C IIAPTER X 

ETYMOLOGY 

, • 

68. Etymology treats of the > structure anjl history of 
words; its chief divisions arc inflexion and derivation (in¬ 
cluding composition). 


69. Words arc of tw£> kinds : 

(j) Notional words, which symbolize otyects of thought 
(whether things or beings, qualities or attributes, actions 
or states), as man, sweet, s;ood, sweetly , and most verbs ; 

. * 

(2) Relational words, which merely indicate the relations 
or relative positions of objects of thought, as he, this , here, 
then, of, and the frerb to be when used as a mere 

copula. * 

•» » • 

This classification is* often useful, though it is not 
capable of universal application, and it is rfot always 
possible to draw the Ijne sharply between the two classes 
of words., 

Wdrds as ’actually used in language have a relational 
element added to the notional ejement 'in their meaning. 
Thus man and man's j move and moved, stand for the same 
object of thought, lAit viewed in different relations. 
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70. The variation of form which words undergo in order 
to adapt them to different relations is called Inflexion (or 
flexion). Ordinarily ipflexion consists in the addition of 
different endings (called flexional suffixes) to a stem, which 
is the part of the word which remains the same (except so 
far as the addition of tVe suffix may cause euphonic 
modifications), . Thus in the Latin re go, regis « re git, the 
stem is reg-, and -0, -is, -it are the flexional suffixes. , 

In English, as in many other languages, many, flexional 
suffixes have been lost, so that one or more of the 
inflexional forms of a word have come to coincide with 
the stem. Thus io Modern English stone is the form not 
only of the‘stem, but also of the nominative case; but in 
primitive Teutonic ston'no- was the stem, and staino-z the 
nominative case. . 

The function of inflexion is, in modern languages, often 
served by the addition of relational words. Thus we can 
say the house of the queen for the queen's house; here the 
word of fulfils file same purpose as the flexional suffix 's. 
The English I had loved means the same as the Latin 
amaveram. In grammar it i,s found convenient to treat 
• the phrasal substitute? for inflexion under the same head 
as the inflexions proper. 

It was formerly believed that all, flexional suffixes were 
originally distinct words. • This is true of some of them ; 
the French ( j')ahner%.i , I shall love, for instance, represents 
the vulgar Latin • amare habeo (=r ‘ to love' + 1 1 have ’). 
But few philologists now hold that flexional suffixes uni¬ 
versally origihated in this way. 

* 

71. Derivation is the formation of word-stems. ‘Many 

♦ 

English stems are adopted from*other languages, as city; 
others descend from primitive Teutonic, or even from 
primitive Indo-European, as guest, Teut. gasti-, I.E. ghosti-; 
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others have been formed in English itself from other 
stems by the ^addition of what are called formative suffixes, 
as beautiful. i 

Jn their ultimate analysis, stems consist of a root and 
one or more formative suffixes. A root is a syllable or 
combination of syllables exprissing a general (often very 
vague) ndtion which may be common to. a great number 
£>{ words. The roots of English words are mostly inherited 
from th* primitive Indo-European tongue, with gradual 
alteration iq their sounds. Indo-European roots had usually 
several forms, differing in theij vowels, and these varieties 
are perpetuated in the modern languages. The root which 
is contained in the verb bear, with its inflexional forms 
bore and borne, for instance, had in the original language 
the forms 'biter-, bhor-, bhr- (in primitive Teutonic ber-, bar-, 
bur-, or bor-), and othei; English words derived from it are 
bairn, birth, burden. Roots *are either predicative, corre¬ 
sponding to notional words, or demonstrative, corresponding 
to relational words. * 

72. Composition is the 4 formation of a compound stem 
by joining together two'* or more stems, as in work-shop, 
In many cases a stem that was very frequently used in 
composition has lost i^s original signification, and become a 
mere formative suffix or prefix* Lists of such formative 
elements are given in Chap. XIX. 

73. The parts of speech 1 are:— 

C i v Noun (Substantive, Adjective). 

I. lhflexional. -J 2. Verb. 

» • V 3. Pronoun. 

> I 

1 The term ‘parts of speech* is a mistranslation• of Latin pastes 
orationis , which originally meant ‘the parts of a sentence,* the 
elements of which a sentence consists. 
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II. Indeclinable 
words pr 
particles. 


I 4. Adverb. 

' 5. Preposition. 

I <j>. Conjunction. 
\ 7.' Interjection. 


74. Nouns 1 include— v s 

(1) Abstract substantives, like virtue , which denote 
the qualities of things simply, or are significative only of 
mental conceptions. 

(2) Concrete substantives, which denote things or 

persons. * * 

(3) Adjectives, i.e. attributes used as descriptive epithets, 
and, in fully inflected languages, varying according to the 
gender, number, and case of.the substantive to*which the 
adjective refers. This was the cq,se in Old English ; but 
in Modern English the fle»loftal suffixes have fallen away, 
so that the adjective cannot, except from the historical 
point of view, be classed among the inflexional parts of 
speech. 

(4) The vefb is the part of speech which is used to 
predicate something of a subject. English verbs have in¬ 
flexions varying according to the number and person of 
the subject, the time to wjuch the sentence relates, and the 

class of the sentence. 

* •• 

« 

• - 

75. Paonouns are designations analogous to nouns, but 
of purely relational signification; they are not permanently 
attached to certain objects or classes of objects--; nor are 
they limited in their application. “ Only on? thing ipay be 
called the sun ; only certain objects are white ; but there is 

c »■ 

« 

** French nom y Lat. rumen , literally name s By English writers noun 
is commonly used in the limited sense of ‘ substantive. 9 
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nothing which may no£ be / and you and it, alternately, as 
the point from* which it is viewed. % 

“ In this universality of their application as dependent 
upon relative situation nferely, and in the consequent 
capacity of each of them to designate any object which has 
its own specific name besides, and so, in a manner, to stand 
for and represent that other name, lies th’c essential char¬ 
acter of the pronoun. The Hindu title, sarvan&man , 

4 name for everything,’ 4 universal designation,’ is therefore 
more directly and fundamentally characteristic than the 
one we give them, pronoun , * standing for a name.’ ”— 
Whitney. 

Some pronouns correspond in function to substantives, 
as I, he, mho; others to adjectives, as this, that, which (as 
used in which man). In the etymological sense of the 
word pronoun it would lie strictly appropriate only to the 
former class. 

76. Adverbs are derivative forms of nouns, adjectives, 
or pronouns Thus, our adverbial suffix -ly was originally 
-lice — the ablative or dative case of an adjecJive ending in 
-lie— like; and the adverbial ending -n\ent of Rpmance words ' 
is the Latin ablative mente, 4 *with mind ’ (Fr. bonnement = 
kindly, bona mente, 4 wiifh kind intgnt ’). 

Many relational adverbs are formed^ frqm demonstrative 
pronouns, as he- re, hi-ther, whe-n, &c. % 

77. Prepositions were once adverbial prefixes to the 
verb, serving to point out more clearly the direction of the 
verbal action : by degrees they detached themselves from 
the velb and came to belong to the noun, furthering the 
disappearance of its carc-tndings, and assuming their office. 
The oldest preposition^ can be traced to pronominal roots; 
others are from verbal roots.— Whitney. 
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78. Conjunctions are of comparatively late growth, 
and are either o£ pronominal origin, or abbreviated forms 
of expression,-as— 

■> 

else = O. E. dies, a genitive of el = alius. f 

unless = on less , cp. French h moins que. 
lest = O.E. fSy ht\ — eb minus. 

^ but = by out = (O.S. bi-iilan , O.E. butan\ 
likewise ~ in like wise (manner). 

&c. * &c. * 



CHAPTER XI . 

4 » 

SUBSTANTIVES 

> 

79. Gender is a grammatical distinction, and applies to 
words only. Sex is a natural distinction, and applies to 
living objects. In Modern English, however, the gender 
of a noun is always determined by '*the sex of the object 
it denotes ? i.e. nouns designating male persons or animals 
are masculine, those demoting female persons or animals 
are feminine j and those designating inanimate things are 
neuter, except so far as by personification we attribute sex 
to them, as ‘ The Sun in his glory, the* Moon in her 
wane.’ 

This fact is commonly expressed by saying t that Modern 
English has natural gender. 

In many other languages, while nouhs denoting males and 
females are, for the most part (not quite always), respectively 
masculine and feminine, those demoting inanimate objects 
are classified as masculine, feminine, aid rteuter, in a seem¬ 
ingly arbitrary manner; the choice of gender depending 
often on the ending which the word originally had. languages 
in which this is the c^se are said to have 'grammatical 

gender. *’ 

• * 

Loss of Grammatical Gender in, English. 

> • 

80. The Oldest English, like Greek and Latin and Modem 
German, possessed grammatical gender: freodbm (freedom) 


i 
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and wifmon (woman) were masculine, gretung (greeting) 
feminine, 7wy(wqman) and cicen ; (chicken) neuter. In O.E. 
there were very many feminine nouns, denoting female 
persons or animals, which differed from the corresponding 
masculine nouns, denoting males, by the addition or altera¬ 
tion of a suffix. Thus all nouns ending in -<rwere mascu¬ 
line, the corresponding feminine suffix being -e. Suffixes 
added to form feminines were -cn, - cslrc . » 


mill'd, a kinsman. 
wtdiava , a widower. 
munuc , a monk. 
c ;W, a god. 

webba , a weaver. 


juag-e t 

widltU'Ci 


vi$ na cn y 
gydett, * 

webbe and webb-c sire. 


a kinswoman, 
a widow, 
a nun. 
a goddess, 
a webster. 


81. Grammatical gender went gradually out of use after 
the Norman Conquest, owing to the following causes :— 

t 

i 

(1) The confusion between masculine and feminine 

suffixes. ( 

(2) Loss of suffixes marking gender. 

(3) Loss of*case inflexions in the masculine and feminine 
forms of demonstratives. 


In O.E. there are mqny instances of the same noun 
having different ganders. Thus we find 

1 


die (dyke) 
liyll (hill) 
hcofon (heaven) 
fen (fen) 
frip (peace) 
sccg (sedge) 


both m. and, f. 

,, m. and n. 

,, m. and f. 

,, , m. and n. 

,, in. and n. 

111. and n. 


In the second half* of the twelfth century there are 
already several instances of the neuter supplanting the 
grammatical gender of masculine and ‘feminine. 
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Eal ]>e murhfte ]>c njc vis bihat, al hit sccal bco god anc. 

(All the mirth tha*» is promised us shall be only God). # 

% Uforal Poeviy 1. 364. 

Mytft is a feminine in O.E. , . ^ 

• , 

UchaueJjus i3arked pa cche blissc, 5# we wullej? hit iernicn, in 
heucne riche (he has prepared for us eternal bliss, if we strive to merit 
it, in the kingdom of heaven). * 

+ Old English Homilies , i. 19- 

Bliss is a feminine in O.li. ' 


m His noine J>et we of him haven, 

lie hit haleje, ^ct we craven. 

(Ilis name that we of him have, that he it hallow we crave). 

, Ibid. 59. 

Nam a is a masculine in’O.E. 


The number of such neuters is m|ich greater in the texts 
of the thirteenth century (cf. lore. More,’ Legend of St. 
Katherine, 117; speche, ‘speech,’ Aticrcn Bizetle, p. 74; 
mi Ice, ‘mildness,’ ‘charity,’. J^ayamon B, ii*. 281; siblte, 
‘peace,’ ibid. A and B i. 155), and in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the grammatical gender *s, as a rule, out 
of use. 


r ■» * * 

82. Traces of grammatical gender were preserved much 
longer in some dialects than in others. The Northern 
dialects were the first to discard the older distinctions, 
which, however, survived in the Southern dialect of Kent 

as laje at least as 1340. , 

% 

“ Therthe schok, the sonne <lym t>ecom 
In thare tyde .” — Shoreham. * 

» 

Here the inflection o£ the demonstrative shows that tyde 
is feminine. 


“ Be thise virtue the guode overcomth alle his tyendes thane dyevel, 
the wordle, and thet vless.”— Ayenbite.’ 

a 

Dyevel is masculirle'; wordle feminine; and vless neuter. 
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83. The names of males belong to the masculine gender, 
the names of females to the feminine gender. The names 
of, things of ..neither sex are neuter. In a few cases the 
attribution of sex to inanimate objects has given risyp to 
something superficially resembling grammatical gender. 
The sun is masculine, th e^jnoon is feminine,.reversing the 
gender in Old English and Modern German." .Ship and 
(often) boat, and names denoting kinds of ships land boats, 
are feminine. Otherwise the masculine or feminine is sub¬ 
stituted for the* neuter only when there is conscious per¬ 
sonification. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this 
substitution sometimes occurs where it would not now be 
admissible. 

This Virgilc made by hi<? craft an image or a statue, and sett him in 
the middes of the cite. —Gcsta Romanovum (A. D. 1470), p 27. 

In one of which a sumptuoys temple stands 
That threats the stairs with her aspiring lop. 

« Marlowe, Faustns y Scene VIII. 

84. There arc three ways of distinguishing the masculine 
and feminine in English substantives :— 

(a) By employing a different, word for the male and 
' female. 

(/>) By the use of suffixes. * 

(c) By composition. • 

r ‘ 

85. Before the Conquest our language possessed many 
words answering to our ‘ man.’ 

The term* ‘ man ’ corresponded generally in sense to the 
German inensch, person, and was hot confined originally to 
the masculine gender; hence it occurs frequently ip com¬ 
pounds with a • qualifying term ; as— wtf-man , woman ; 
Itof-man , sweetheart; wce pned-man , 1 man, male. 

1 W(c‘pned-man = a man armed •Ju. a weapon. 


* 


I 
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Other common words for * man ’ were guma, as in bryd- 
guma = bridegroom (Ger. brdutigam) =» the t bride’s man (the 
modern form is due to confusion with tne quite different 
wold groom , a lad); 1 2 beprn; cco'rl, our churl (cp. the 
cognate carl? of Old Norse origin); wer 3 (man and 

husband). ♦ # 

, • 

l 

» 86. I. Different words for the masculine and 
feminine. 

Fattier. Mother. 

« Brother. Sister. 

Father (O. E. fader), mother (<\E. modor ), brother (O.E. broiSor ), 
lister (O.N. systir = O.E. sweostor ), arc words inherited from the 
original Aryan language. 

Fata. Mamma. 

These words are adopted from the Frdtach. Papa descends from 
Latin, and *is a childish doubling of the first syllable of paler . 
Mamma, Fr. matnan , is a similar reduplication of rudder, 

* * 

Son. • » Daughter. 

Son (O.E. 5«-«//) = one brought forth, born (cp. bairn), from the root 
v//, to bring forth ; daughter cognate with Gr. Otrydryp. 

Uncle. Aunt. 

Untie is from O. Fr. uncle, ottele^ fioin Lat. avunculus. 

Aunt from O. Fr. ante, Lat. arnita. The O.E. wold for uncle was 
(il cant (M.E. cm), Ger. ohm ( okeim ), (2) fadera. Aunt in the oldest 
English was mddrige; cf. Welsh modryb , aunt, Sansk. mdtrka, maternal 
relative. » 

Boy. • Girl. 

Boy is not found in the oldest English*; it is of frequent Occurrence in 
Middle English writers of the fourteenth cent Jry, by whom it is applied 
to men occupying a low position, to menial Servants : it is therefore 
often used as a term of contempt. The term is probably of Teutonic 
origin, and is cognate with O. Du. boeve , Platt-Deutsch otnv, Swed. 
bo/, Ger. bube. • 

The O.F. word for boy -vas cnapa (knave), Ger. knabe , whence 
hiave-chilS* a boy. 


1 Spenser has herd-g?vorn = herdsman. Guma if cognate with Lat. 

homo . 1 * 

2 Spenser uses carl for an old man, a churl. In O.E. w r e have t,he 
compound carlman = ma'fe, »man. Cp. Scotch carlin , an old woman. 

with L<it. 


3 


IVcr cognate 


vi r. 


\ 


K 2 
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Gird is by .some connected with I’lali-Deutsch gor, a little child. 

' In writers of the fourteenth century girl' was of lh<j common gender : 
thus Chaucer has fyonge girlc* 9 = young persons ; and the Middle 
I^pglish expression knavc-girle occurs in the sense of boy. 

Wench is a shortened form of the M.E. roenchcl, which i^ the 
* Ormulum ’ is applied to Isaac, and was originally a word of the 
common gender. 

In a metrical version of the C\l^l and New Testaments of the four¬ 
teenth century, in the Vernon MS., we find mayden and gfo/n — boy and 
girl :— « " 

“ Ine rcche whether hit boo mayden other groin ,” 


Bachelor. Maid. 

The derivation of bachelor , which comes to us from the French, L 
uncertain ; O. Fr. bachelor nicest a servant, apj)rcnticc in arms, a 
knight-bachelor. • 

Maid is shortened from maiden (O.E. lihcgdcn, of neuter gender), a 
diminutive of the woid which appears in O.E. as Merge®, a maid . 1 

* 

King. Queen. 

4 

King (O.F. cyuing, tyng) is formed with the patronymic suffix -ing 
from the word ^which appears in Moder? English as kin. Hence its 
etymological sense seems to be {cine descended from a noble race . 1 
Queen (O.E. ewin) at first meant wife, woman, mother.- 

€ Earl. Countess. 

Earl (O.E. rorl) originally meant simply ‘a noble’; its u->e a 
title is of Scandinavian origin. 

Countess (O. Fr. contcsse, cun(csse) i* the feminine of the word iount f 
the Fr. synonym of earl, • 


Monk. 


Nun. 


Monk (C\ E. mumu) com*■. from the Greek through the Latin 
monachus . Friar (JVlicl^Lle E. frerc , O.Fr. freire , Lat. jrater) signifies 
a brother of a religious der. f 

Nun (O.E. iiunm s, nonne) from I .at in nonna, a grandmother. The 
first nuns Iso uld naturally be older women . 3 

The old English feminine for monk was myncccn, Middle English 
mine hen. 


We have the same root in Goth, mag-us , a boy \'inag-a fK,«a young 
girl; O.E. mag-a , a son (cp. Irish mat ), all connected with the Sansk. 
root mah, to become great, to grow. • 

• 2 Cp. Goth. qPns, O.H. Ger. ehPna, a woman, wife; Eng. quean, 
used only in a bad sense. • t 

3 Cp. Gr. nairas, a priest, from papa, a famer. 
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Wizard., Witch. 

^Wizard from C\ F r. guise-hr/, guise A-art , from an older form 7 vischavd 
signifies a very wise man ; th<* French word is |of Teutonic origin, 
guise — Icelandic visk-r, wise. The suffix -a^d is of the. same origin as 
that in dntnk-ard. • % 

The oldest English words fifc wizard were dry (from tlic Celtic 
word whicli we have as Druid), and wigel ere, 011c who uses wiles. 

Witch in old writers is a word of th,^ common gender. The O.E. is 

7 via’Cy to whjfh there was a corresponding masculine, wict -a . 1 

* 

Sloven. Slut. 

* 

Sloven, Dutch slof= sloven. 

Slut, IceT. sloltr a heavy fellow. 

Slattern (— slat ten) probably means tattered, fiom the verb slit (pret. 
slat,) 2 

* 

The following words, though apparently different, are 
etymologically connected :— 

N EPH EW. NIKC E. 

Nephew is from the Eat, nepo\, a grandson, through the O.Fr. nevod 
{nitf >iiez ), Fr. neve it. * 

11 ^ 

Niece is the Fr. nii\c from the Lat Sncptis, a granddaughter. 

The O.E. nefa (nephew), nef-e (niece), are cognate with nepos and 
ncplis, and with nephew and niete. % 

The O.E. forms could not, as some have suggested, have given rise 
to nephew or niece, but both would assume a common form, neve, 
which is found in O.E. writers after the Conquest. 

Lord. * Lady. 

9 

lord { O.E. h hi ford ~ hlafweard) is a compound containing the suffix 
-weard [~ward) = keeper, guardian, as in O.E. hoatward, boat-keeper. 
It is generally explained as'loaf (O.E. hhif) -distributor. 

Lady (O.E. hhifdige) — loafTneadcr. • * 

The following appear to have becon?v associated through 
their accidental resemblance in sound ^ 

Lad. Lass. » 

In Middy* E. ladde is generally used in the sense of a man of an 
inferior station, a menial servant. It may possibly be a substantival use 
of the jJhst partici’ple of lead; one who is led. 

-_-j- 

1 Cp. O.E. webb-a , a male weaver ; webb-Cy a female weaver. 

2 Robert of Brunne ha|j ttyiudc, a feminine term equivalent to slattern, 
for which we now write (\nvd-y. 
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Lass does not occur in English writers before about A.D. 1300, and 
only in Northern writers. The earliest spelling is lasce . It is perhaps 
from the O.N. laskfva (= 0 . Swedi^Ji losk in losk l kona , unmarried 
woman), the feminine of an adjective which appears in Icel. as loskr . 
C fl ! ass in Northern dialects for ashes , O.E. asce , and Scotch buss = 
bush « * c 


In the following pairs ong of the words is a compound 

Man. Woman. r, 

See remarks on Man, p. 130, § 85. 

Bridegroom. Bride. 

See remarks on Groom, p. 131, § 85. 

Notice too that the masculine i£ formed from the feminine. 

These terms arc mostly applied to newly-married persons. 44 And is 
the bride and bridegroom coming home ?”— Shakespeare. 

Husband. Wife. 

Husband is not the band, bond , or support of the house, as some have 
ingeniously tried to make out, but signified originally the master of the 
house , paterfamilias, «. 

Hus =house ; band— O.N. bon tit, a participial form of the verb btt-a, 
to inhabit, cultivate ; so that bdndi = husbandman, the possessor as 
well as the cultivator of the soil attached to his house. Bond-men 
came to signify (1) peasants , (2) churls , slaves ; hence the compounds 
bond-slave , bond-age, which have nothing to do with the verb bind, or 
the noun bond, ( _ 

Wife was ofteA' used in older writers in the sense of woman ; hence 
it occuis in some compounds with this meaning, as fish-wife , house-wife , 
huzzy =housewife ; goody ^ good--wife. 

Sire. Madam. 

Sir is from O. Fr. <7 res 9 Fr ,*$ire, Lat. senior. 

Madam = Fr. madam a = my lady = mea domina. t 

Spenser frequently us d.'dame in the sense of lady. 

Sire and flam are still applied to the father and mother of animals. 

Grandsiri: and beldam are sometimes found for grandfather and 
grandmother. , 

Names of Animals. * 

Boar. Sow. 1 * 

Boar (O.E. bar), 'originally only one % of many names for the male 
swine. Eofor (cp. Dan. ever-swin) and bearh died out very early ; the 
latter still survives in barrow-pig. Sinv (G ( E. sugu) is cognate with 
Lat. jus, I 
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The general term of thi^ species was Swine, O.E. sro/n, cp. sirin- 
stede = pigsty. , 

Gris (grise, gr?ce ), from O.N. fris, is used by oiy older writers for a 
young pig. 

Farrow - O.E . fearh = a little pig. ^ 

% 

Bull. Cow. 

Bull (Middle English bulk) is not found in the oldest English. It 
probably comcs % from the Icelandic bolt. 

Bullock £<&E. bulluc) is properly a little bull, a bull-calf. 

Cow ~ O.E. cti, x cognate with Gr. $ovs , Lat. 60S, ox. 

* The Fr. bceuf also signifies bull. The general term for the species 
was Ox (CLE. oxa ). There were other special designations, as steer 
(O.E. stdor), Ger. stier. 

Heifer = O.E. blah-fore, heafre , of which the first syllable signifies 
high, great. The second element is connected with Ger. farse , young 
cow. Cp. h I ah-ddor — roe-buck. ** 

Buck. b Dotc. 

Buck = O.E. hue and bucca; doe = O.E. dd. In O. K. herfer signifies 
he-goat, cognate with Lat. caper; rally rd — roe = caprea. 

Kid = O.N. kifi; an O.E. word for kid was ticccu , Ger. ziik-hin . 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Hart , O. E. heorut, //#?/*/ = horweej ; cp. census. Ht)id = cerva. 
Deer (O.E. ddor) was once a general term for an aitimal (wild), hence 

Shakespeare talks of “rats and mice, and such small deer." 

% 

Stag. Hind. 

Stag = Iccl. steggr, which was applied to the males of many species. 
In the English provincial dialects s£ag or s/eg = a gander or a cock. 
Bailey has stagg-ard, a hart in its fourth year. • 


Ram 

Wet 


M \ E\vf 

5THER J , l m 


Bam (O.E. ramm) is probably cognate with O.N. rammr , strong. 
Wether ( O.E. wdftcr), corresponds to* Got hie wfyrus, 1 £inb ; origin¬ 
ally “ a yearling animal/ 9 from the Indo-European wet-, a year (Gr. 
€T os) ; cp. Lat. vitulus, a calf. % 

Ewe (O.E. eowu, eow), cognate with Lat. ovis.' 

Hound. Bitch. * 

Hound = O.E. hund, cognate with Lat. ranis. 1 
Dog is ii\ O. E. doega, dogga. It is found in the cognate dialects, 
O.Dan. dogge , Icel. doggr. Tike occurs sometimes in early English 
for a d&g. ’ 

Bitch = O.E. bicc-e. j 


^ickliffe has shee-oxe. 
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Stallion. Hare. 

Stallion (O.Fr. csiahm) has supplanted fcie O.E. longest and stJda 
(steed). f # 

Horse (O.E. hors) was originally of the neuter gender. 

7 Marc , the feminine of an Original masculine, mcarh . t . 

Colt. \ F|I1 v 

Foal f 1 

7 * * 

/W, O. E. fola y Ger. fallen, l,at, pullus. f 

' Cock. Hen. 

Hen had a corresponding masculine, Junta, in O.E. : cp. Ger. ha Jin 
and hcnnc . « 

Gander. Goose. 


Gander ( O.E. gan-d-ra) and Goose (O.E. gos ~ gens, gans) are related 
words. 4. 

The d in gander is merely euphonic as in thunder ; ra is the suffix 
and the root is gan = gans, a goose ; cp. Icel. gas, goose ; gasi, gamier ; 
also Ger. gans, Gr. Latin anser ( = Jianscr ). 

Drake. Duck. 

Duck = O.E. doke = diver (connected with the verb to Jink, Middle 
Dutch duiken, O.H.G. tiichan , to dive, plunge) has no etymological 
connection w\(h<Drake. * 

The word drake is cognate with L. Ger. drake: it appears com¬ 
pounded with O.H.G. anut (= O.E. ened) duck, in O.II.G. antraJiJw , 
whence Mod. Ger. mile rich, drake. 


Ruff. 

Reeve seems a feminine of Ruff. 

r Milter. 
Drone, 


Reeve. 

• S PAWNER. 

Eke. 


87. II. The Gender m’arked^ by difference of 
termination. * 

The feminine is usually^ armed from the masculine. * 

A. Obsolete modes of forming the feminine:— 

(1) By the ^uffix -en. 

In the oldest English -at was a common 1 feminine suffix, a$— 


M. 

Cas-ere (emperor) 
Fox 

God (a god) 

Manna (man servant) 
Wulf (wolf) 


Casern (empress). 

^'yx en (vixen). 

Gyden (goddess). 

M cn aen (w oman -servant). 
Wvlfdfn (she-wolf) 
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Fyxen, gyden do n»t derive directly from fox, god, for 
then we should have l fexen,' ‘ geden,' the vowel-change of 0 
being e (cf. § 58); the feminines, of fox,,god were, in 
Teutonic, fuhsim, gudinl, § because' the original u was not 
changed into 0 when an i followed in the next syllable. 
Fuhsini and gudinl, then, were regularly changed into fyxen 
and gydetV’ 

, In modern English we have only preserved one word with 
this suffix— vixen. 

The v in vixen is Southern, cf. § 48. 

In Scotch, carl-in = an old wom^i. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find a few more of these 
feminines, as— mine hen , 1 a nun ; 7 uolvene, a she-wolf; dovene , a she- 
dovc; schalkene, a female servant, from schalk (O.E. sualc), a man¬ 
servant, which exists in marschal and seneschal. 

(2) By the suffix -ster. 

In the oldest English we liave ft numerous class of Ivords ending in 
-ster (s/re, s/ere), corresponding to masculine forms in -ere. 


M. 

baec-ere 

(baker) 

t F - 

biec-estre. 

fiftel-ere 

(fiddler) 

fiftel-estre. 

liearp-ere 

(harper) 

hearp-estre. 

sang-ere 

(singei) 

sang-^stre. 

seam-ere 

(sewer) 

scam-estrc. 

£ 

tsepp-ere 

(bar-man) 

, tiepp-estre. 

webb-ere 

(weaver) 

webb-estre. 


Up to the end of the thirteenth century - ster was a characteristic 
sign of the feminine gender, and by its means new femirrines could be 
alwaj* formed from the masculine. £ % 


1 This suffix is found in several of the Aryan languages: cp. Gcr. 
sang-er (singer) and sdngerin ; fuchs (fox) and fitchs^ui; Gr. Tjpco'tvT), 
hero-ine (O.Fr. hero-ine) ; Latin regina. 

Margravine and Landgravine contain the Romance suffix -ine (as in 
heroin \;) and not,the Teutonic -in. 

Lithuanian gandras, stork ; gandr-cnc (f.). 

Sansk. Indra (name of a gr*l); Jndrant (the wife of Indra). 

The Sanskrit shows that n is no mark of gender, but of possession ; 
the / is the sign of gendlr,* which appears in Lithuanian - ene , but is tost 
in the English -en, Ger. • inn. 
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Irt the twelfth and thirteenth centuries wjc find some curious forms, 
as-r- | 

belleyngcstre, a female f bell-ringer. f 
wic-thcncstrc, a weekly woman-servant. 

^ tiordcstre, a cellaress. 

7 vasshcstrc, a washerwoman. t 4 


In the fourteenth century we find the suffix -ster giving place to the 
Norman-Frcnch -ess, and thereto consequently a want'of uniformity 
in the employment of this termination. Thus Robert of ftpmne uses 
sangster, songster, "as a masculine. 1 In Purvey’s Recension of 
WicklifTe’s translation of the Scriptures we find songstcre used for the? 
masculine singer ; and Wicklifle uses webbestere as a masculine. 

Daunstcrc (a female dancer), hotestre (hostess \tomhestcre (=daitnstere) 
arc hybrid words, and etymologically as bad as slecresse, ,&c. 

In the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhode (beginning of fifteenth 
century), we have only one word f!i - ster as the name of a female, viz. 
hangestre = the feminine of hangman or hangere (p. 144). 

The following feminines irf -ess occur in this work :— meyeresse, 
enquerour esse, bigiloitresse, fondyercsse , constablesse, jogclouresse , for¬ 
ger esse, shore her esse, enchantbur esse, bacon resse, graver esse, gold-smith- 
esse, disporteresse. ( 

Still a good number of words with this suffix arc to be found as 
feminines late in^he fifteenth century ; as—* 

I* 


kempster*= pectrix. 
Webster == textrix. 
dryster = siccatrix. 
sewster = sutrix 


baxter = pistrix . 

salster = salinaria. 

brawdster= pal??iaria . 
huxter = auxiatrix 


We have nov r only one femirrlnq word with this suffix, viz. 
spinster : but huckster was used very late as a feminine. 
Hucksterer and ma?i-huckster ^ are new masculines formed 
from the feminine. * 

When the suffix -ster was felt no longer to mark the 
gender, some new fe^nines were formed by the addition 
of the Romance 'French -ess to the English -ster, as 


1 The Northern dialects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
seldom employ this suffix, and it is often found, as in Robert of Brunne, 
in masculine nouns (marking the agent). 

In the * Ormulum 5 we find huccesterr = huckster, which is probably 
masculine. 1 

In Wicklifle we find signs that this suffix was going out of use to 
mafk gender in the double forms that he employs, as dwell-stcre and 
dweller-esse, sleestere and sleercsse, daunstore anj daunseresse* 
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songstr-ess and seamstr-ess, 1 which hybrid forms arc 
etymologically speaking, double feminines.^ 

The suffix -stcr now often marks the ag'int with more or less a s^pse 
of contempt and depreciation, probably under the influence of the Late 
Latin suffix -aster in such words as poetaster; cf. the French suffix -dire 
(Old French-^j/r^) in bleudtrc , ; ougedtre, &c. ; as punster , trickster , 
gamester . * 7 

%~ s 

In Elizabethan writers we find drugster? hackster (swords¬ 
man), teamster , seedster (sower), throwster , rhymester , 
whipster] &c. 

B. Romance suffixes. > 


To replace the obsolete English modes of forming the 
feminine, several suffixes are used to mark the gender. 


t 

(1) Lat. -or (m.), and -ix (f.). 


M. 

adjutor 

testator 

&c. 



F. 

adjutrix. B 
testatrix. 
&c. * 


(2) Romance -ine. 


M. 

hero 

landgrave 

margrave 


(3) Romance -a. 


M. 

sultan 

signor 

infant 


F. 

heroine. 

landgravine. 

margravine. 



\ 


suit an-a.* 
signor-a. 
infant-a. 


In M.E. the Romance fern, suffix •ere is used in ehambrere> Fr. 
chambgiere *= chamber woman ; lavetidere — laundress. “God hath 
maad me (Penitence) his chaumbrere and his lavendere” — Pilgrimage. 

2 # 

1 Howell uses hucksteress and spinstress as feminines. Ben Jonson 
uses seamster and songsdeix to express the feminine ; while Shakespeare 
uses spinster sometimes is spinner. 
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(4) The French -ess is, however, rthe ordinary feminine 
suffix, and the on|y living mode of forming fresh feminines ; 

-ess is Med. Lat. issa, which occurs also in the Old 

r • » ’ 

English ab/nid-isse = abbOss. ^ ; , 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find contessc = 
countess; on per esse = empress. In the fourteenth century 
-ess began to take the place of the English -sfer, af/d was no 
doubt at first added only to Romance words; after a time, 
it was added to Teutonic as well as to borrowed words. 

In the Elizabethan period we find that it was added 
more frequently to distinguish the feminine than at present. 

Spenser has championess, va'sso/ess, worriouress. Sec. 
Chapman uses herocss , butleress, 7vaggoness, redress, Sec. 
(See 'French’s “ English,Past and Present,” p. 156.) 

The suffix -ess is not used in Eng. to form new*names of 
female animals; such words as lioness, figress, Sec., were 
taken from OKI French. # < 

(1) The suffi* -ess is added to the simple masculine, as— 

M. F. 

baron baron-ess. 

giant * giant-css, 

&c. • &c. 


(2) The masculine ending ‘is dropped before the suffix, 



* 


M. * 
cater -& 
sofeer-er 
&c. 


f. 

cater-css 
sorcer-css. 
ike. 


1 


1 

(3) The masculine ending (-or, "-er) is shortened before 
the addition of -ess — 


t M. 

actor 

condiictoi 


actress. 

conductress. 
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(4) Duchess is from O.Fr. ducesse, ducliesse; marchioness , 
from Med. Lat. marchio ; mistress , Middle E. maisteresse , 
from master , Middle E. maister. ■ , 

• 

88. III. Gender is sometimes denoted by com¬ 
position. 

In the dldcst English wc find traces of a qualifying word compounded 
*vith a general term, as man-cild— man-child, boy ; wif-man — woman ; 
avCn-fugolj a female bird. In later times we find cnave-chthi— boy. 


(1) By using the words male and female. 

m. ' F. 

male-servant female-servant. 

f 

(2) By using man, woman, onmaid. 

f M. F. 

man- .sc r van t m aid-servan t. 

men-singers c m womcn-singcist 

•1 

Sometimes we find servant-man, servant-maid, washer-woman, milk¬ 
man, milk-maid . 

(3) By the use of he and she, mostly in the names of 

animals. » 

M. K. 

* 

he-goat she-goat. 

he-bcar. 1 she-bcar. 

“ \)C bestes all, bath sco and hc.'^'Cufsor Mitndi , 6 if), 10205. 

‘ # ‘A clenc hc-lambc.”— Ibid. 6067. ^ '• 

t 

Jn Shakespeare’s time he and she were used cjs nouns; 
and not only did people talk of he's and she's, fox males and 
females, t but even of the fairest he and the fairest she; 
whence he and she are also compounded with substantives, 
especially to convey a contemptuous or ridiculous sense, as 
“Howl, you he monks 'and you she monks.”— Drant’s 
Sermons. 

>b'p. he-dovil, she-devil. 
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(4) Dog and bitch, as dog-fox , bitchjox, &c. 

(5) and doc, as buck-rabbit, doc-rabbit, fi &c. 

•(6) AWr ai'id •few, as .boar-pig, sow-fig. 

(7) in ewe-lamb (Gen. xxi'. 18). 1 # 

(8) Colt and filly, as colt foal, filly-foal. „ 

(9) Cock and hen, as cock-sfarrow, hen-sparrow 

“Take hede of those egges Hint lie blent on hothe endes, and ther 
shal be hemic chekem , and those that be longe and sharpe on bothe 
endes shal be codec chckan.” — L. Andrews,, Babys Book, p. 222. 

In names of animals the class-name is frequently treated 
as neuter, as “ In its natural state the hedgehog is 
nocturnal.” 

So also in words denoting children without denoting the 
sex, as child, baby, &c. ,, 


II. NUMBER. 

89. Some languages, as Sanskrit, Greek, &c., have three 
numbers, singular (marking one object), plural (more than 
one), dual (two). 

The oldest'English had the dual number only in the 
personal pronouns, which we no longer preserve. 

* 

90. In the oldest English there were several plural 

endings, -as, -an, -u, -a, -0. After the Norman Conquest 

these were reduced) to -es, -en, -e ; (2) to -es, -en ; and 

finally the suffix -es or -s became the ordinary plural ending. 
/ 

Thus -as , was originally only the plural sign of one 
declension of masculine nouns, as, fisc, fish, pi. fiscas. 

When -as became -es, it still remained for the most 
part a distinct syllable, as in the following passage in 
Chaucer:— 

“ And with his stream dryeth ili the greves 
The silver dropcs hongyng on *1110 leeves 
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Spenser has several instances. 

tt § ’ 

“ In wine and'oyle they wash his woundes wide — F. Q. i. 5. 17. 

Hawes has many instances of the fuller form -cs, as— * 

“ llie knightes all unto their arums went.”— Pastime of Pleasure , p. 131. 

91. Though we have only on^ plural ending, we make a 
very vigorous use of it. We have replaced foreign plurals 
hy it, as insects , indexes , choruses , ethics, &c. We add it to 
adjectives used as substantives, as goods, evils, blacks, sweets, 
vitals, commons} &c.; to verbal nouns, as cuttings, scrapings , 
&c.; and to pronouns, as othe~$, noughts. 

92. 1 ’he reduction of -es to -S' causes the suffix to come 
into direct contact with the last letter of the substantive to 
which it is added, and by which it is affected. 

(a) If the substantive ends in a voiced mutp, a liquid, or 
a vowel, s is pronounced voiced as tubs, lads, stags , hills, 
hens, feathers, trees, days, folios. 

(b) If the substantive ends in a breath mute, s takes the 
breath sound, as traps, pits, slacks. 

(c) The fuller form -es is retained.when the substantive- 
ends in “ hisses and buzzes ” such’ as ss, sh, x, ch; as 
glasses, wishes, foxes, churches, ages, judges. 

’ll * 

(d) Words of pure English origin ending in -f, -fe, -If, 

with ft preceding long vowel (except iv^rnake their plurals in 

1 

1 There is an inconvenience attached to these plurals, i e. they have 
more than one meaning : thus, blacks is used for black eyes (Trevisa), 
black draperies (Bacon), soefyparticles , and black-amoors , i.e. black 
Moors ; there were also white Moors. Cp. familiars = familiar friends 
and familiar spirits. 

While we can talk of our betters , our superiors , we cannot, like 
I ley wood, speak of our olde.\s and biggers, nor 11 complain, with the 
author of ‘The Booke of Nurture,’ of not knowing our ‘‘ breefes from 
longes ” = short and long Vowels. Cp. 11 my worthies and my valiants” 
—Drant. 
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- 7 vs, pronounced -vz, as leaf leavcc; thief thieves; wife, 
wives ; shelf she foes; wolf wolves. 1 * 

•Tn roof hoof'reef, the/is f retained and s only added. We sometimes 
find el/s, instead of elves. ' i 

(e) In Romance words,/" remains unchanged, and the 
plural is formed by s, as briefs, chiefs, griefs, fifes ^strifes. 

i • 

Exceptions. —In Middle English we find prooves, kerchieves , 
beeves. r 

i 

(f) Words ending in -ff, -rf, form the plural by the addition 
of s, and the / is left unchanged, as cliff, cliffs; dwarf, 
dwarfs. 

r 

We sometimes find stave* 9 wharves , dwarves, scarves , masiives , 
written for staffs, dwarfs , wharfs, scarfs , mastiffs ; and in’* old writcis, 
turves for turfs. In RastalTs Chionicles, 1529, we find tonics , pi. 
of turf. Turns occurs several tinjfjs in 1 Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘The 
Return of the Native.’ * 

(g) Words terminating in a single y keep the old ortho¬ 
graphy, and y is changed into i, as fly, flics ; city, cities. 

In earlier Eng’ish the singular cn'Jcd t in -ie, as Jlie, eitie. 

r 

Y remains unchanged if it is preceded by another written 
vowel, and s (pronounced Z) only is added, as boy, boys ; 
play, plays,; valley, valley:. 

Until recently va!lie's ^ nonkies, pitllies, &c., were not uncommon ; 
monies is still often.found, though avoided by careful writers. Alkali 
has for its.nlural alkalies. 


(h) Words in -o (not those it? -io), mostly of foreign 
origin, form the plural in -es (sounded as 2), as echoes, heroes, 
potatoes. 

Words in -io add s, as folios, ses. -aglios. 

' A few of later origin in -0 and -op add s, as dominos , 
grottos, tyros, cuckoos, Hindoos. * 
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(;) Particles used as substantives take -s or -es for their 
plural, as ups and down's ; ayes and noes (or aye’s and no’s)'; 
the O's and Macs ; pros and cons ; et-ceteras. 

(j) In compounds the pKiral is formed by s, as blackbirds, 
paymasters. 

When tjje adjective (after the trench method) is the last 
part of the compound, the sign of the plurtd is added to the 
substantive, as attorneys-general, courts-martial. So in 
prepositional compounds, as sons-in-law, fathers-in-law, 
lookers-on, mtu-ofwar. 

(k) When full is compounded with a noun, s is added to 
the last element, as handfuls, cupfuls ; but not if the terms 
arc kept distinct, as “ two handfuls of marbles ; ” “ we have 
our hands full of work.” 

In Old English such forms as handful, shipful were 
mostly regarded as adjeclive*CQni pounds, and‘did not take 
the plural sign. 

93. Plural formed by vowel-change— 


foot. 

O.E. 

fit; .• 

} dural 

feet, 

0 *E. 


tooth, 

O.E. 

tffi; 

plural 

te.eth, 

(). E. 

it*. 

mouse, 

O. E. 

unis ; 

plural 

mice, 

O. K. 

wys. 

louse, 

O. E. 

his ; 

plural 

lice t 

O.E. 

Ifo. 

w' 

goose, 

O.E. 


plural 

geese, 

O.E. 


man, 

O. E. 

man ; 

pluraV 

men. 

O.E. , § 

me/. 


All these words once had a plural ending. s**i'he vowel of the plural 
suffix, though lost, has left its influence in the charge of the root-vowel; 
cp. O. Sax. foti = feet, bbei — O.E. h£c — books. % 

See remarks on Vowel-change, § 58. 

• 1 

94. Plurals in -en (O.E. -an). 

There was, in O.E., ag well as in the other Teutonic 
languages, a declension exactly answering to that of r/yc/jLwv 
in Greek, homo in Latih. 
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Greek. 

• TiyejjLwv 
rjycfi-dv-os 
T}y* fjL-iv-i 
**iiy*l/L- 6 v-a 
fiy€fi- 6 v-e 5 
r)yep- 6 v'U)v 
Tty e/j.-6-ffi 1 
Tjy€fj.-ovas 


Latin. 
homo 2 
ho<vin-is 
hom-in-i 
hom-in-cnV« 
hom-in-cs 
hom-in-um 
hom-in-i bus 
hom-in-cs 


Gothic. t 

hana s (cocty g 

han-injS 

han-in 

linn-an 

han-aw s 

han-an-e 

ban*am (from han-an-agp) 
nan-an-s 


Old English, 
han-a 
han-an 
han-an 
hanan 
han-*rf 
han-cn-a 
han-uin 
han-an 




4 a 

(i) There were a larger number of these words in the 
oldest English which formed the plural in -an ; only one of 
these plurals is now in common use, oxen = O.E. ox-an. 

Shoon-y O.E. genilhe plural sceSna , and hosen y O.E. hosan y are more 
or less obsolete. * ■ 

Spenser frequently uses eye ft = O.E. lagan 9 Provincial English ten ; 
and foen =■ O . E. fan, foes. 


(2) Some words ttiat now form their plural in n had 
originally plurals ending in a vowel, to which n has been 
added. * a •* 

Kine.— Th*e e is no part of the plural, as we find in 
Middle English kin and ken. Cow originally made its 
plural by vowel-change, O.E. cii, a cow, plural cj. Cp. 
O.E. mus (mouse), mys (mice). 

In Middle English we find ky\ kye, kine , still preserved in 
the North of England. 

« 

Child-r-e-n is an interesting relic of what was once a 
peculiar declension. ‘Corresponding to nouns like yev-os in 
Greek, gen-us in La^.i, there were nouns in O.E. which were 
formed by the stiffix -r (from Germanic -z, Indo-European 
-s), suefi as salor (hall), a variant of sele, dbgor (day), a 
variant of deeg, sigor (victory), a variant of sige. But while 
in these nouns the old suffix r appears both in singular and 
plural, others dropped it in the singular, anil kept if in the 

* t 

1 From Tjy€fi-6y (ri 

2 From hom-on. 4 v 

3 From hanan. 


c 


i 
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plural, as in lomb (lamb )—lombru (lambs'), cealf (calf)— 
cealfru , dg (eg £)—dgru, cild y (child)— cildru ,1 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we .find cild-r-y 
converted into (t) child-r-e and (2) c)iild-r-e-n. 

In the fourteenth century we find in the Northern dialects 
(hilder- children, where the -re &is become -er (cp. O.E. 
ealra = (i) K alrc, (2) al/er, (3) alder). , 

- In Middle-English of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we find calvren , lambren , and eyren (eggs). 1 

Brethren*—In the oldest English the plural of bro’Sor 
was broftru (brb^ra). In tlit thirteenth century this 
became (1) brothr-e, (2) brothr-e n % (brotheren), (3) brethr-e, 
(4) brethr-e-n , (5) brotheres (brothers). 

In the Northern dialects in the fourteenth century we 
find brethre becoming brether . 2 

The e in biethren seems to hare,arisen fiom the clative singular 
{/"•( /her). 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we find that the oldest 
English dohtrn became dohtren , dougktren , debtrctt , itnd deyter. 

Sister and mother once belonged to the same declension. 

Treen = O.E. trimv-u is used by Sackville (“Induction”) 3 :— 

“ The wrathful Winter, 'proaching on apace, 

Wjth blustering blasts had all yhar’d the treen." 

* § 

95. Some words, originally neuter and flexionless in the 
plural, have the same form for the*sirigular and the plural. 

• «* * 

1. Deer =O.E. deor, pi. dcot. t 

2. Sheep = O.E. sceap, pi. scrap. '% 

% 

1 Cp. Carton's story of a Mr. Sheffield who asked for eggs at the 

Foreland, aqd could not get them, because nobody knew what he 
meant by it; 41 at.last another sayd that he wolde have eyren , then the 
good wyf sayd that she understod hym wel.”— Caxton’s Eneydos , 
Fiologue. % 

2 ‘‘These be my mother, brether , and sisters/' —Bp, PiLKlNGTON 

(died 1575). # • 

3 Sistren pccurs in the Far dell of Facion (1555). 


L 2 
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3. Swine =*O.E. sw/n, \A.'snnn. 

4. Nealj = O.E. neat (.used collectively to include 

w , steer, heifer, calf). 1 2 

This class once included the following words -.—folk, year, 
yoke, head, scare, pound, hafir, horsey &c. 

* 

96. "Many substantives are treated as plurals and take no 

\ 

plural sign, as— 

(1) Words used in a collective sense : cavalry, infantry, 
harlotry, fish, fined, cattle, poultry. 

Capgrave uses gander as a* plural. In the Fardell of Facion 
we read that “ quail and mallard are not but for the richer 
sort.” 

(2) Names expressive of quantity, mass, weight (when 
preceded by numerals), as : pair, firace, couple, dozen, score, 
gross, quire, ream, stone, tun, last, foot, fathom, mile, 
chaldron, bushel. 

Also cannon " shot, shilling, mark ; rod, and furlong (. Far¬ 
dell of Faciofi). 

In the phrase horse and foot w$ have either a contraction of (a) 
horsemen and footmen , or of (/>) men on horse (Middle E. men an horse) 
and men on foot (Middle E. men a foot). 

1 

97. Some substantives have a double plural form, with 
different meaning, as— 

' ^ . 

Brothers (by blood), brethren 3 * (of an order of community). 

Cloths (sorts of cloth); clothes (garments, clothing). 

Dies (a stamo for coining, &c.); dice (for gaming). 

1 In earlier K .goat is treated as a plural:—“ Jabel departed tl?e flokkis 
of scheep from the flokkis of gootf — Capgrave, p. 8. Also worm:— 
“All kindes of henktes, fowle, and wovme” — Fardell of Facion. 

2 “Tame and well-ordered horse r, but wild and unfortunate children. 9 ' 

—Ascham. , ' 

* This distinction is, of course, comparatively recent 
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Teas (the pi. of pea); pease (collective). Pea % O.E. fha % is derived 
from Lat. pisum . # In M.E. find pi. pesen (and p^ses). The s belongs 
to the root, and is no inflexion. *When the old pi. ending was lost, 
pease was looked upon as a plural, and ft new singular, pea, wob 
coined. 1 , 

Pennies (a number of separate coins); ptnee (collective). Penny, 
O.E. penig , pi. penegas {pennyes , pans ripens), without any distinction of 
meaning. Vihen pence is compounded with a numeral as the name of 
a separate coin, we can regard it as a singular, am> make it take the 
plural inflexion, as two sixpences. 


98. Foreign, words usually take the English plural. Some 
few keep their original plural, as— 



Sing. 

Plural. 

JLium {i) 

arcanum 

arcana . 

addendum 

* addenda . 

» 

datum 

data. 


erratum 

errata . 


stratum 

strata . 


magus * , 

magi . 


radius 

radii. 


minutia 

minutia. 


species 

speefes . 


&c. 

&c. 

Lat. from Greek (2) 

axis % 

axes. 9 


basis * 

bases. 


ellipsis 

* ellipses . 


&c. 

• 

&c. 

Romanic (3) 

monsieur 

, messieurs. 

bandit 

banditti. % 

» 

&c. 

*&c. 

Hebrew (4) 

cherub 

• 

cherubim. • 

seraph 

seraphim . 


t 

• 


1 Spenser lias— 
Surrey— 


u Not worth a pese." 

<% * 

“a peso 

t £bove a pearl in price. 5 ' 


“Not worth two peason " —peasen. 


i 
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Home of these have the English plural, as— appendixes, 
calixes , vortexes, • criter ions, automatons, phenomenons, memo¬ 
randums, spectrums, focuses, funguses, similes, beaus, seraphs, 
cherubs, as well as their original plurals, appendices, tcctiices, 
z>ortices, criteria, automata , phenomena, memoranda, spectra, 
foci, fungi, similia, beaux, h rap him, cherubim (and seraphin, 
client bin ). 1 , 1 

a 

99 Some have two plurals with different meanings, as— 

indexes (of a book) - indices (signs in algebra). 
geniuses (men of genius) genii (spirits, supernatural beings). 

100. Many substantives are used only in the plural, as— 

( 

(t) Substantives denoting things that consist of more 

than one part, and consequently always express pluiality, 

c f 

ii- t 

(a) "Parts of the body : lights (a synonym of lungs ; the 
L.iter, howevci^ has a singular), entrails, chitterlings . 

{b) Clothing : breeches, slops, trowsers, drawers . 

^ 1 

(c) Tools, instruments, implements, &c. : shears, scissors, 
pliers, snuffers, longs, scales, &c. (Shakespeare uses ballatuc 
‘as a plural. “A peyre of bhllaunceP —Drant.) 

(2) Names of things cbnsidered in the mass or aggregate, 
as— embers, lees, mouses. " 

Many 4 foreign words are used only in the plural, as 

aborigines, feces, literati, prolegomena, &c. 

* 

to 1. The English plural sign sometimes replaces the 
original plural, as nomads, pleiads, hyads, rhinoceroses. 

Of a similar kind are— ° 

• ^ < 

1 Cherubinis and seraphims occur in Elizabethan English. 


I 
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abstergents (= absicrgentia ). 
t analec*^ (= analecta). 

arms ( —an\ia). , 

annals ( —annales), &c 

102. The plurals of some substantives differ in meaning 
from the singulars, as antic, antics ; beef, beeves ; chap, chaps ; 
draught, draughts ; checker, chec/Jrs ; forfeit, forfeits ; record , 
records ; ‘scale, scales ; spectacle, spectacles * grain, grams ; 
ground , grounds ; water, waters ; copper, coppers ; iron, irons ; 
compass, Compasses ; return, returns ; &c. &c. 

So too verbal substantives, as cutting and cuttings ; sweep¬ 
ing and sweepings, &c. , .» 

103. Many adjectives used as substantives form their plural 
regularly, as good , goods ; captive, captives ; lunatic, lunatics ; 
cp. commons, eatables, betters, superiors, odds, extras. 

To this class, with English plural substituted for foreign 
adjective plural, belong acoustics, analytics, •ethics, optics, 
politics. 

104. Some plural forms are sometimes tre<Jted as singulars, 
as amends j bellows , 2 gallows , 3 means , 4 newsp oddsp pains? 
sessions, shambles, small-pox, 8 didings, 0 wages. 

Most of these are comparatively lqte plurals, and the sin¬ 
gular was once used where we empldy the plural. 

105. Aims, eaves 1 , riches, though treated as plurals, 

are singular in form. ^ , * 

1 Amends from Fr. amende. Robert of BruHne has “ the amends 

was.” \ 

2 Middle E. “ a gret belygh ; ” “a peyre belyes."—Pilgrimage, pp. 

111, 116. * 

3 Originally pi. = O.E. galgan. 

4 Afgans (VY.,moyen % Lat. medium). 

5 News (Fr. noitvelles , I.at. nova). 

K Odds in it is odds — it is njost probable. * 

7 In the singular pain — suffering ; in the plural = sufferings, trouble. 

8 -Pox— -poc-s $ os iii chicken-pock^ pock mark. 

9 Tidings. O.E. tldcnde. The plural is rare in O.E. 


\ 


1 
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Alms = Gr. iXerjfioa-vvrj; O.E. witness?, a/ntessc, ahnes. 
In Middle English we find pi. elmessen, a I mdses} 

• Richos ='O.Fr. riche see ; Middle English richeise , richesse. 
In Middle English wc find pi.' richesses. Alms and riches 
are etymologically no m<^re plurals than arp largess and 
noblesse. ( 

i 

« 

Eaves = O.E. yfes, e/esc= margin, edge. 

We sometimes find or<r«-droppers = eaves-droppers; esen 
— M.E. e/esen, eaves. 

106. Summons is a skigular form (= O.Fr. semonse; 
Middle English somotts), and is usually treated as such, 
making the pi. summonses. 

107. Proper names form the plural regularly, except 
where a plural form is adopted frqm the foreign language 
to which the name belongs, as* Horatius , the Horatii. 

108. Designations of nationality which were originally 
adjectives take no plural sign if ending in a sibilant, as 
Dutch , English , Scotch , Chinese (but Milton has Chineses'). 

109. In designations of persons formed by two substan¬ 
tives, the former having a qualifying function, only the last 
adds s for the plural, as master bakets , brother squires , the 
two doctor Johns. ' * 

We, however, may 1 Vay the Miss Browns or the Misses 
Brown. * 

Where*two titles are united the last now usually takes the 
plural, as major-generals: a few old expressions sometimes 
occur in which both words, following the Frenph idiom, 
take the plural, as hiights-templars , lords-lieu'tenants, ‘ lords- 
justices. * • 

1 Cp. “he ashed an alms." (Acts iii. 3.)* All a common riches." 
- John Flki chlh, Wit without Money . 
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110. Many geographical names are frequently plural in 
form, as Athens, Thebes (b t ut these are singular in construc¬ 
tion), the Netherlands , Indies , Azores, Alps., 


. III. CAjBE. 

•3 

d * 

hi. In some languages nouns (substantives and adjec¬ 
tives) take different forms (cases) in different relations in a 
sentence. 

The movable or variable terminations of a noun are 
called its case-endings, • '* 

“At Athens, the term case, or ptosis, had a philosophical meaning ; 
at Rome, casus was merely a literal translation ; the original meaning 
of fall was lost, and the word dwindled down to a mere technical term. 
In the philosophical language of the Stoics, ptosis, which the Romans 
translated by casus, really meant ‘fall * ; that is to say, the inclination 
or relation of one idea to another, the falling or resting of one word on 
another. Long and angry discussions were carried on as to whether 
the name of ptosis , or fall, was applicable to the nominative ; and every 
true Stoic would have scouted the expression of cgsus rectus , because 
the subject, or the nominative, as they argued, did not fall or rest on 
anything else, but stood erect, the other words of a sentence leaning or 
depending on it. All this is lost to us when we speak of cases. ”— Max 
Muller. # • t 

112. The oldest English had six caSes : Nominative, Voca¬ 
tive, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Instrumental. 

I » 

The suffixes forming cases descend from the original Afyan language, 
but their forms in Old English are in mos**Ast*ances greatly changed 
from the primitive type. # 

The nominative ending was s (as in rex—reg-s). • 

The dative suffix was originally a diphthong ending in •*. 

The ablative termination was d, as Sansk. a$viit (for -ad) = O. Lat. 
ct/uod, frorp a horse. '* 

The locative had the ending t\ 

Theunstrumental, expressing the relation by or with, ended in a or 
in -mi. % 

The accusative had the letted m for its suffix. 

The genitive had two ^endings, -es (- os , -*), and -sio {-so). 

4< The Latin genitivus ^genitive) is a mere blunder, for the Greek 
*ord gen ike could never mean genitivus . Genitivus , if it is meant to 
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express the case of origin or birth, would i» Greek have been called 
gen net ike^ not gen ike. Nov does the genii in* express tjie relation of son 
to father. For though we may say Vhe son of the father,’ we may 
likewise say, 4 tljc father of c the son . y Genike , in Greek, had a much 
wider, a much more philosophical meaning. It meant casus generalise 
the general case, or rather the case whfch expresses the genus or* kind. 
This is the real power of the genitive . . . . The termination of the 
genitive is, in most cases, iden^jcal with those derivative suffixes by 
which substantives are changed into adjectives.”— Max Miller. 


Possessive Case. 




113. The 0 . E. case-endings gradually dwindled into one, 
namely the possessive, representing the old genitive case. 
This decay of the case-endings was brought about by the 
change of the vowels a>, o, u into e, and by the dropping of 
final n , in consequence of which changes the cases of a 
groat many substantives were no logger distinguishable from 
one another. Thus, for instatice, the O.E. feminine Infu 
(love) had the following declension :— 


Sing. 

N. lufu 
G. lufc 
I). lufe 
A. lufe 


Plural. 

N. lufa. 
G. lufa. 
D. lufum. 
A. lufa. 


In consequence of a hnd u becoming e in Middle English, 
and further of uni (dative) becoming first -em, then -<?//y and, 
lastly, -e, all the cases of lufu were alike. This change took 
place in*all the feminine substantives of the ^-declension 
and of other Substantives, e.g. in su t nu (son). 

The only endings which survived the general dfccay wore 
the genitive sing. ( -es) and the nominative afnd accusative 
plural (-es) of substantives belonging to the ^-declension, 
and the gen. plural of substantive^ belonging to the 
n-declension, as will be seen from the following instances. 
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* Old E. 
Smy» 

N. smiS ’ 

G. smiff-es 
D. smift-e* 

A. smift 


Plural. 

smifi-as. 

# *5111 iff-a. 
smi8-um. 
smiff-as. 


The nominative and accusative have now no flexionai 
suffixes fo distinguish them, and their position in a sentence, 
'or the sense, is the only means we have of distinguishing 
them frOm one another. 


114. In the oldest English tljere were various declensions, 
as in Latin and Greek : so there were different genitive 
suffixes (rt) for the singular, (/>) foV the plural. 

The suffix es originally belonged* to the genitive sing, of 
some masculine and neuter substantives ; it was not the 
genitive sign of the fcaninine until the tenth century, and 
then for the most part only "in the Northern dialect (cp. 
Lady-day with Lord's day). 

If we apply the above-mentioned changes, namely that of 
a, u into e , and the dropping of m («), we get the following 

* 1 

^Plural. 

•smith-es. 

• smith-(c). 

smith-(e). 

* * smith-es. 

* 

The declension of nefa (belonging tp the n-declension) 


iorms : 


Sing. 

N. smith 
G. smith-es 
D. smitl>(e) 
A. smith 


was :— 


Sing. 

Plural. 

N. nefa (nfephew) 

nef-an. 

G. nef-an 

nef-ena 

D. nef-an 

nef-um. 

A. nef-an 

nef-an. 

> 

• 


Again applying the same changes, we get in Middle 
English :— 
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SinR. 

N. nef-e 
G. nef-e 
<T). nef-e 
A. ncf-e 


•Plural. 

Aef-e (n). 
nef-cwe. 
nef-c (n). 
nef-c (n). 


So that only the ending ^f the gen. plural remains. In 
order to make up for the want of marked endings, the 
remaining suffixec -cs and -ene were extended to all the sub¬ 
stantives, so that there was no longer any difference between 
masculine, feminine or neuter. In the second half of the 
fourteenth century, the ending -ene was supplanted by -es. 

I .ate in the fourteenth cenfciry yve find traces of the old 
plural ending -ene, -en (-ena), as kingen-en = of kings. (Piers 
Plouman.) 

Probably before the Thirteenth century -es began to take 
its place:— 

“ Aire louerdx louerd, and alre kingene king.”— O.E. Horn , Second 
Series. 


115. The suffix -es was a distinct syllable in earlier 
English, as— 

“ Ful wdthy was he in his tordv werre.”—CHAUCKR. 

Traces of this form vfe have in Elizabethan writers:— 

1 

“ Then looking upward to the heaven’s beams, 

With nightes stark tMck powder'd everywhere.” 

• % Sackville’s Induction. 

“Of aspes sting her^lf did stoutly kill.”— Spenser, F. Q. i. 5, 50. 

To show his teeth as white as whales bone.” 

t Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour's Lost , v. 2. 

f 

11 6. The sign of the possessive is now -s -for both 
numbers; and it is subject to the same euphonic modifica¬ 
tions as the sign of* the plural (see § 86). 

The loss of the vowel of the original, ajffix -es is indicated 
by the apostrophe (’), as boy's, &c. In the case of words of 
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one or two syllables • ending in a sibilant, the suffixes 
pronounced afc if it weVe -ps, but is written as 's, as James's, 
judge's, justice's. 

AVhen a word in the singular of more than two syllables 
ends in s, x, ge, s is omitted but (’) retained, as— Lycurgus ’ 
sons, Socrates’ wife. 1 

In poeiry this frequently happens with .respect to words 
of more than one syllable, especially if the following word 
begins vsith a sibilant, as — 

The Cyclops ’ hammer; young Paris' face ; your highness ’ 
love ; for justice sake ; for 'praise sake; the Phoenix' throne ; 
a partridge ’ wing (Shakespeare); princess' favourite (Con¬ 
greve) ; the Prior of Jorvaulx' question (W. Scott). 


In Middle English, fifteenth century, if the noun ended in a sibilant 
or was followed by a word beginning with a sibilant, th\e possessive sign 
was dropt, as a goose egg, the rivtC side. That is to say, in such cases 
composition was substituted for syntactical connexion. 

I 

To plurals ending in s no possessive suffix is added ; the 
plural possessive and nominative in these words are, in 
pronunciation, of identical 'form; but the ’notion that a 
suffix has been elided has in modern,times given rise to the 
practice of appending an apostrophe after the s, as lords’, 
ladies'. 1 

* • 

* 

117. In compounds the suffix is attached to the last 
element, as—the son-in-law’s house; the heir-at-iaw s will; 
the Queen of England’s reign ; Henry the Firsts reign. 

Sometimes we find s added to the principal substantive instead of to 
the attributive car appositional word, as ‘‘It is Othello's pleasure, our 
noble and valiant general.”— Shaks. “For t]je Queen's sake, his 
sister.” —Byron. This was Jhe ordinary construction as late as the 
sixteenth century. “ Stephen concluded a marriage atween Eustace 
his sone and Constaunce 'die kynges sister of Frajwce ” (=the king of 
France’s sister!.— Fab VAN. 
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118. It is worth remarking that throughout the Middle 
English period, r^nd even in th^ firft half of the sixteenth 
century, not qply such, substantives as in O.E. had formed 
the genitive without -cl, as lady, father , but also others, 

especially proper names, occur without any ending whatever. 

( 


Abram wif (Abraham’s wife):— The Story of Genesis a Ad Exodus , 

I. 780. 1 


Uryn son:—Sir Gawayne and the Greene Knight % 1 . 113. 

•/ 

Cham...hadde his fader ears : —Trevisa, ffigden, i. 121. 

•1 

Chariot horse :—Lord Berners, Huon de Burdeux , p. 24. 

a spere lenpe (the length of a spear):— Sir Gawayne and the Greene 
Knight , 1 . 2316. • 


for god merci: —Caxton, The Four Sonnes of Ay /non, 431 ; 450. 

* 


In the last instance, as in otherg, French influence may 
have been at work. * 


119. The use of his instead of the genitival ending 

occurs at first after proper names. 

«• « 

“ ]>a we gesawon Enac .his cynryn” (we i>aw the children of Anac 
there).— Nitmcri, xiii. 29. * 

“ Argal his brother.”— Layamon, i. 279, 

“ Decius Cfcsar his tyme.^’—T rkvisa, i. 39. 

But in the second half of the thirteenth century there 
are alrea'dy instances of common nouns followed by his , 
instead of th(S inflectional -s. , 

< 

“ Urne pe teares uppe J>e king his leores” (the te^rs rdn down the 
king’s cheeks).— Layamon, Second Version, iii. 214. # 

* « 

44 J>e bissop hv> broker.”— lb. ii. 276. 
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f20. In the oldest English the dative was the absolute 
case, just as the ablative is in Latin. About the middle of 
the fourteenth century the nominative began to replace it. 
Milton has a few instances'of this construction (in imitation 
of the Latin idiom), as “ me overthrown,” “ us dispossessed,” 
“ him destroyed.” 

“ Schal no flesch upon folde by fonden onlyue, 

Out-taken you* a$t (eight).”— M/lit. Poems y p. 47, 1 . 357. 

“ Thei han stolen him us slepittge” —WiCKLlFFE, Matt . xxviii. 21. 

4 4 Hym 8a gyt spreeendum , hig comon from 8am heah-gesamnungum 
(while he ye* spake, they came from the synagogue).” — Mark v. 35. 

“Wnre dura belocenrc , bide 8ine feeder (when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy father).— Matt. vi. 6 . v ’ 

Cp. Historical Outlines of English Syntax % §§ 56, 57, 153. 
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121. In modern English the adjective has lost the in¬ 
flexions of number , gender, or rdiv? belonging to the older 
stages of the language. 

122. In Chaucer’s time, and eVen later, we find (a) an 
inflexional e to mark the plural number ; ( b) an inflexional 
e for the definite adjective—that is, when preceded by a 
demonstrative pronoun or a possessive pronoun, as— 

“ Whan Zephirus eek w*ith Jiis swede breethe 
Enspired ha/h in every holte and heethe 
The tendre oroppes, and the yonge sonne 
, Hath in the Ram his halfe cours ironne, 

And male fowles maken mel^die.” 

* f * Chaucer's Prol. to C. Tales. 

1 % # 

This e in the obliqpe cases of the definite form, in the oldest English, 
was an 9 of which, perhaps, we have a trace in the phrase “in the 
olden time.’ 1 

We often reptace an inflexional e or n by the word one. Cp. 

“ And the children ham lovie togidere and bevly the vela^rede of the 
greaten.” — Aynbite y p. 739. 

* § 

“ The vissere hath more blisse vor to nime ane gratne visse thane ant 
littleneT —/A. p. 238. 

“These tiocyne aide ” [ = these two oldonis).—Pilgrimage, p. 111. 
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“I sigh toward the tour^.n oldoon 1 that come and neihede me.”— 
lb, p. 23 - # * ^ 

“ I sigh an old oon that was dumben anhy up oh thy bed.”— lb, 205. 

•« * * 

\ 23. Chaucer has instances of the Norman-French plural 
s in such phrases as cosins gert^ains, in other places delit- 
ables . 

* 

In Middle E. the adjective of Romanic origin frequently took a 
plural termination (~es 9 ~s) when placed after its substantive, 2 as— 

“IVateresprineipales."—Early Eng, Poems , p. 43. 

“ Vertues cardinals P—Castele of Love , p. 37. 

“Chanouns reguleres“causes rlionables,” “parties mcridionalesP 

Maundeville. 


124. It is also found without a» following substantive, 

as— » 

“ Of romances that been reales 
Of popes and carcj^inales.”— CtfAUCERfc Sir Thopas . 

“He ous tekth to knawe the greate things vram the little, the 
prcciouses vram the viles, the zuete vram the zoitre. ’[—A^enlnte, p. 76. 

In this last example the unborrowed adjectives greate , little, &c., 
express the plural by the final e. 

Sometimes the plural s replaces the final e when the,adjective is used 
substantively, as— 

» 

“They love their yonges very well.”— Lawrence Andrewe. 

Ones sometimes replaces the plural sign, as “If it fortuned one ot 
the yonges to dye than these* oldc ones w^ll hurye them.”— lb . 

Cp. wantons , empties, calms , shallou's, worthies , orderlies, godlies. 

. 

125. Shakespeare has preserved one*remnant of the 

older case-endings of the plural adjective in the compound 

alder liefest = the dearesj of all, the most precious of all. 

(2 K. Heh. VI. i. i.) 

* 

* 

1 The writer of the Pilgrimqge only uses the ooH when the adjective 
is accusative. 

2 Stow has heyres mal& = male heirs. A curious modern use of the 
plural suffix with an adjecliVe is found in “The Pevs. A.B. and C.D.” 

M 
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Alder (sometimes written alther) is a xolher form of aller = al-re 
= al-ra (= omnium), the genitive plura/ of all. 

In English writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we 
find hath-er, of both, for which we sometimes find both.es, as “your 
bathes paynes.”— I'ilp-image, p. 167. 


I. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

126. Comparison is a variation or change of form to 
denote degrees of quantity or quality. It belongs to 
adverbs as well as adjectives. 

“The suffixes of comparison were once less definite in meaning than 
at present, and were used to foyn many numerals, pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, in which compared correlative terms are implied.”— 
March. 

127. There are three degrees of comparison: the posi¬ 
tive, high ; the comparative, higher ; the superlative, highest. 

The comparative is formed by adding -er to the positive ; 
the superlative by adding -est\o the positive. 

This rule applies to (1) nearly all monosyllabic adjec¬ 
tives ; (2) many dissyllabic adjectives, the chief exceptions 
being those ending in - al , -ed, -est, -ful -ic, -ish , -ive, -ose, 
-ous, which in the modern language are usually compared 
in the manner described in § 128. For dissyllabic adjec¬ 
tives comparison witfi -er, -est, is merely optional, and it is 
only in the case of those in very* frequent use that this 
method is much more edmmon than the other. 

Orthogi'aphical changes :— 

(1) A final consonant preceded by a short accented vowel ii 

doubled, as wet, wetter , wettest ; red, redder , reddest. The 
fin?8 / after an unaccented vowel is also doubled, as in cruc\ 
crueller , cruellest. 

(2) A single final y is changed to /, as happy , hapfier , happiest ; 

but y with a preceding vowel remains unchanged, as gay t 
gayer , gffyest. 

(3) Adjectives ending in a silent e add -r and * st , instead of -er* 

and -est, to the positive, as polite, politer , politest; noble. 
nobler , noblest. 
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128. When the adjecfive has more than two syllables, the 
comparison is * expressed by more and mckt, as— eloquent 9 
more eloquent , most eloquent. Adjectives of two syllables 
may be compared in the same manner, and many of them 
are never compared otherwise ( see § 127). 

This mode of comparison is probably due to Norman-French influ¬ 
ence, and itjhiakes its appearance at the end of the ^thirteenth centuiy, 
as “ mest gaily T’ (Robert of Gloucester), and becomes of frequent 
occurrence in Chaucer and Wicklifife, as most mighty , most clear. 

In poetiy we find even monosyllabic adjectives compared (for the 
sake of euphony) by more and most, as “Ingratitude more strong than 
traitors 5 arms 55 (Shakespeare). 41 Upon a lowly asse more white than 
miow 55 (Spenser). 

The rules determining the choice between the two methods of com¬ 
parison are not by any means strictly followed by writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and ih poetry and rhetorical prose 
aie still often set aside :— • 

“Ascham writes inventivest ; Bacon, hononrablcst and ancienter ; 
Fuller, eminentest, clot] neuter , learnedst , sole m nest, famous est, virtuous- 
with the comparative and superlative adverbs, wisclier , easilicr , 
hardliesi; Sidney even uses re/uningest ; Coleridgt?, safeliest — 
Marsh. 

129. Double Comparisons are not ui%common both 
in early and modern English, as more hottercj most fairest 
(Maundeville); moost clennest (Piers Plowman); more kinder , 
more corrupter (Shakespeare) ; most straitest (Acts of 
Apostles, xxvi. 5). 

The comparison is sometimes strengthened by adverbs or phrases, as* 
dill busier, far wiser , the lowest of the low. So Chaucer has fairest 
of Jairc (•Anightes I ale). • • 

Adjectives with a superlative sense arc not •u&ially compared. In 
poetry, Ve find, however, perfcctcst, chief esc (Shakespeare), ext re mest 
{ Milton), more perfect (Eng. Bible), lonelier (Longfellow). 

« 

130. The r of the comparative stands for a ipore original 

s, as seen in the allied languages of the Aryan speech. In 
hinder , inne.r, however, the r is original 3 the suffix in these 
two wofds coinfcides only by accident with the -er of other 
comparatives. * 

The superlative was # originally formed from the com¬ 
parative by means of the suffix -t. 


M 2 
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131. In numerals and pronominal words, &c. we find 
a relic of an told comparative, as in other , Lat. al-ter ; 
■Gr. 2 -repo-s ■; Sansk.** dn-tard ; 1 whether , Lat. u-ter ; Gr. 
Ko-rcpo-s; Sansk. ka-tard. By Sanskrit grammarians the 
origin of -tara (= Gr. -r epo-, Eng. -ther) is said to be found 
in the Sanskrit root tar (cp. Lat. trans, Eiig. through), to 
cross over, go (beyond. 

132. An old superlative ending common to many of the 

Aryan languages is -mo, as—Eng. for-ma, fru-ma (primitive 

Teut ,/ormo-n-); Lat. pri-mu-s ; Sansk. pra-tha-md. 

«* 

II. IRREGULAR COMPARISONS. 

133. Old, elder," eldest (O.E. eald, aid; yldra, eldra; 

yldest, eldest ). 

Elder And eldest are archaic, and can only be used 
with reference to living things. 2 As than cannot be used 
after elder, it* is evident that its full comparative force is 
lost. 

Older and oldest are fhe ordinary comparatives now 
in use. , 

l 

The vowel change in elder, &c. is explained by the fact that there 
was originally an i before r and si, which affected the preceding a or 
ca y hence O.E. eald and. cldra, straug and strengra , &c. 

f 

134. Good, better, best (O.E. god; betera betra; 
betest, betst). 

The comparative and superlative are from a root bat, 
good, found in O.E. bet-an (derived from bbt, boot, amend¬ 
ment), to make good, amend. 

1 The English jyord is etymologically identical with the Sanskrit, but 
not with the Latin and Greek synonyms. 

2 This distinction is recent: cp. the following from Earle's Mure- 
cosmographie (1628): “ His very atyre is.that which is the eldest out of 
fashion.(Ed. Arbkr, p. 29.) 
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Best = bet-sty illustrates the law that a dental is assimi- 
lated to a following sibikftit. ( I 

In O.E. we find a'comparative adverb, bet .(the sign of 
inflexion being lost). 


135 ' 


Bad 

Evip 

III 


WORSE, WORST 


O.E. yfel; wyrsa, wyrs ; 
wyrqsst, wyrst. 


Bad prebably derives from O.E. lueddel, hermaphrodita, 
bcedling, an effeminate person. 

Worse, O.E. 7 i>yrsa, from ivvrs-sa from wirsiza (Goth. 
wairsiza), formed with comparative suffix -iz from a root 
7 ,vrs, found in Ger. ver- 7 virrcn, to confuse. 

■ft 

The Dan. varre (O.N. verri) found its way into English writers of 
the North of England. Gower uses it in the following lines : — 

“Of thillce werre (waf) • 

In whiche none wot who hath the werre (worse).” 

Spenser uses it with reference to the etymology of the word world; 

“The world is much war than it was woont.” 

Chaucer sometimes uses baddtr for worse . 

Worst (O.E. 7vyrst, wyrrest) is from the same source. 

136. Much, more, most (O.E. mice}, mdra , mast). 

Much is from O.E. inicel (Gothig mikils , akin with Greek 
H<y-a s, fLtyd\-ov), which became later or, my cel, and in the 
South-west Middle English muchel. , 

More is from O.E. md-ra, which answers to Gothic wa-iza, 
the ending -iza being the comparative suffix, aj in bat-iza , 
O.E. bet-(e)ra (better), 'the adverb mo{e), O.E. ma, is 
often used adjectively in Middle English and Elizabethan 
writers. % 

Many = O.E. maneg, Goth, manage, Ger. manch; its 
ultimate etymology is obscure. 
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137. Little, less, least. 0 $. lytel ; I&ssa {Ids); 

liesest, West. . 1 

les-s = M.E. /as-se, /es-se = ld*ssa = Id's-ra. 

leasts s’- st = l&s-est. 

• t » 

Lesser is a double comparative, as “ the /itfir light ” 
(Eng. Bible). Shakespeare has littlest ( Hamlet , iii. 2). 

The root laisf found in less and least> has no f etymological 
connexion with little. Another form of the superlative, West , occnis 
in O.E. , 

We also find in O.E. min = O.N. minni , Goth, minniza = less, 
Lat. min*or; Goth, ////'//.>' — Lat. minus . » 

138. Near, nearer, nearest. O.E. ir^ra, 

ww*, tiearra ; neahst\ ?iest . Later forms of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were— neg/i; nerve (?ier); next 
( neghest ). * 

By the 014 English forms we see that nigh, near, next , are their 
proper representatives. Shakespeare uses near 1 as a comparathe 
adverb. 

Nea-r = tteahs a ; neat = negh-st or neahst . (The guttural of course 
was once pronounced.) 

//;£-// was once similarly compared —htfah (heh, hegh); hihra , tova 
(herre); hJahst, h/hst (heghest, hext ). 2 * 

« 

Near, for or first came into use in the 

phrase ‘far and near,' in which near is an adverb, and re¬ 
presents the oldest English neorran = near (adv.), analogous 
to feor rail — afar. 1 


t \ 


1 44 The mre to *the Church the ferther from God.”— Heywoods 
Prove) b\ C. 

4 4 The rear in blood the nearer bloody. ”— Macbeth , ii. 3. 

i' 

2 44 When bale is heist boote is next.” — 11 EY wood’s 'Proverbs, E 
iii. back. 

« 

I lawes (Past of £l . p. 60) uses the old ferre :— 

i/ 

l< My mynde to her was so ententyfe 
s That 1 folowed her into a temple fare. 

Replete with joy, as bright as any sterre.” 
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In this we see the positive is replaced by an adverb, and 
not by the comparative adjective, as is usually supposed. 

Nearer , nearest, a& formed regulaijy from near. 

139. Far, farther, farthest. O.E. feor, fyrra, fyrrest, 

Lafrer forms, fer , ferre tyferrer), ferrest. 

Farther is for far-er -; the th seems Jo have crept in 
from false analogy with further. Farthest — far-est. 
Further «= O.E. furftor = ulterius , the comparative of 
furth = forth „ 

140. Late, later, latest (O.fc late , lator, latost ); late, 

latter, last (O.E. heta-?nest - last). 

Last = O.E. latst: cp. best — befit. 1 

0 

Latter and last refer to order, as ‘ the latter alternative ; ’ ‘ the 
last of the Romans.’ t 

Later and latest refer to time. This distinction is not always strictly 
observed Try our poetical writers. 

141. Rather. The positive and superlative are obsolete. 

Rathe was the positive, as “ the rathe primrose ” (Mil- 
ton) : here rathe means early.* 

Rather means sooner, and is now used where liefer 
was once employed. 

t 

The O. E. forms were hnfiS (ready), /i&cfira, hraftost. # 

142. Adjectives containing tlfe superlative m. 

The Old English for-m-a signifies first, the superiative of 
a root fore. Fyrm-est — Jor-m-ost also had the* same mean¬ 
ing, but it? a double superlative. 

FirSt (O.E. fyrrest, fyrst) is the regular superlative of 
fore. * 1 

• * 

1 In the ‘ Ormulum ' we^iave late t lattre , lattst = late, latter, last. 
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Former is a comparative formed from the old super¬ 
lative. • 

In Middle E. we have forme and foremestc for first . 

“Adam our forme fader.”— Chaucer. t ' 

“ Adam oure forcmeste fader.”—M aundeville. 

Forme fader was afterwards changed to— (i)fome fader ; (2) former- 

father. *, 

\ 

The suffix -most (O.E. west), then, in such words 
as utmost is a double superlative ending; only people no 
longer understood the meaning of this suffk, and there¬ 
fore popular etymology connoted it with most. The analo¬ 
gies of the language clearly show that most was never 
suffixed to express the superlative. 

1 

after-m-ost = O.E. cefte-m-est, erfter-m-est 

further-m-ost = furthest = O.E .forft-m-est. 

In Middle and Early Modern E. we find forther-m-ore and backer- 
m-ore. 

hindmost, hindermost = O.E. hindu-ma , hinde-tna. 

Chaucer uses hinderest: cp. Middle E. innerest, overest, upperest, 
utterest. • 


hither-m-ost is not fouhd in the oldest English. 


in-m-ost, inner-m-ost = 

lower-m-ost, (nether-m-6st« = 
mid-m-ost ' * * — 

out-m-ost, outer-iiv ost 1 _ 

ut-m-ost,*utter-m-ost / 
up-m-ost, uppfer-m-ost 1 _ 

over-m-ost ) 


O.E. itfne-m-estinne-ma. 
O.E. tiifie-m-a, m'Se-M-est). 
O.E. mede-7)ia, mede-mest\ 

O.E. ute-ma , ute-mest. 

O • E. ‘jfe-mest, itfe-meste. 


V 

Over = upper,(cp. a-b-ove ) in Middle E. writers : 

“ Pare thy brede and kerve in two, 

The over crust tho nether fr6' n 

Bohe of Curtasye , p. 300. 
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“ With tho ove-m-ast [uppermost] lofe hit [the saltcellar] shall be 
set.” — lb. p. 322. 

I 

In O.E. we find Superlatives of squth, east, west, as— 

* suSemest, tasitmest, and westemest. 

Comp, endmost (O.E. endemesf), topmost, headmost. 


III. NUMERALS. 

143. Numtiers may be considered under their divisions— 
Cardinal, Ordinal, and indefinite Numerals. 

x. Cardinal. 

144, One. O.E. dn ; Goth, a ins ; Gr. oivos (in inscrip¬ 
tions) ; Lat. units for older oinos ; Sansk. c-ka, from oi-kos. 

Out of the O.E. form dn *= one was develbped the so- 
called indefinite article an, and (by loss of n) a. 

In Middle E. we find one — dna = alone* 

Two. O.E. twd fern, j Goth, tvai; Gr. 8 vo; Lat. duo; 
Sansk. dva ; O.Sax. tue. » 

Twain = two, O.E. iwegen masc.' 

We had another word foj two in the Northern dialects, of Scandina- 
vian origin, viz. twin, originally a distributive: cp. Goth, tveihnai , 
O.N. tvennr. ' t * 

Thrin for three also occurs in O.E. NortfceiR writers, O.N. \rennr. 

Three. O.E. 5 ;*/, Sr fa; Goth, \reis; Gr. Tpfs ; Lat. 

fres ; Sansk. tri. , 

» 

Four.'* O.E. ftower; Goth, fidwor ; Gr. reVra/aes, ri<r- 
<rape $ >• Lat. quatuor ; Sansk. catvar. 

This numeral has lost a letter, th, and'there is an O.E. 
compound fiSer-ftie— M.E. fether-foted, fitherfoted = quad¬ 
ruped—which fether is* of course, more original than four . 
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Five. O.E./ 7 /V Goth - , fimf; G$, Trane; Lat. quinque; 
Sansk. pancan. ( 

In five we see that a nasal has disappeared. 

Six. O.E. six ; Goth, saihs ; Gr. e £; Lat. sex; Sansk. 

v * 

sas. 

* i 

Seven. O.E seofon; Goth, sibun; Gr. tirrd; Lat. 
septe/n ; Sansk. saptan. 

\ 

Eight. O.E. eahta ; Goth, ahtau ; Gr. 6ktw ; Lat. octo ; 
Sansk. astau. 

« * 

Nine. O.E. nigon; Goth. ;//>///, O.Sax. nignn ; Gr. 

I 

tvvcuL; Lat. novem ; Sansk. navan. 

i 

In the fourteenth century we find neghev for nine. 

Ten. ().<E. tyn, tin; Goj.h. tuihun; Gr. Sena ; Lat. 
decent; Sansk. dafan. 

The Gothic shows that tyn or tin = tyhen or te/ien. 

Eleven. O.E. end leaf an, ellefan ; Goth, ain-lif; Gr. 
ei’StKa ; Lat. undecim ; Sansk. tjka-dapi 

Twelve. O.E. tit'df Goth, it cad if is a compound 
of twa — two y lif probably connected with the verb to 
leave , or rather with Latin linquere. ’ 

145. The numbers'.Vorn thirteen to nineteen are fotmed 
by adding -teen (O.E. -tfne) — ten, to the first nine nu¬ 
merals. 

146. The numerals from twenty to ninety afe formed 
by suffixing -ty (O.E. tig) = ten, to the first nine numerals. 

A, 

i 

,147. Hundred. In the oldest English we find hand— 
hundred. In the Northumbrian dialect liundrad , hundrath 
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(cf. O.N. hundrap) occurs. The syllable -red is probably 
connected with Gothij rapjan to number^ 1 

In the oldest English humi was added to the numerals 70 to ioo f as 
h^nd-seofentig zz 70; Goth, sibun-lehund; Gr. efiSo^-KOPra ; Lat. 
septna-ginta . 

It is probable that the original form was not hund-seofentig^ but 
hund-scofonta*; O.Sax. ( h)ant sibuntd (decade seventh). 

Hundred could also be expressed by hund-tcntih {hund-t eon tig's • cp. 
Goth. taiXun-tihund. •» 


j48. % Thousand = O.E. fi/isendy Goth. ] ntsundi, is now 
explained as pns-hundi\ z.c. many hundreds, pus being 

connected with Ski. tuvi = many. 

» 

149. For expressing Distributives (how many at a time) 
we employ— ’ 

(1) The preposition by, as by ones, by twos, two by two. 

So in O.E. be dnfealdum, one by one; Middle Eng. be 
hundredes , be thousandes. (Maundeville.) * 

(3) And, as two and two. 

* 

(3) Each and every, two each, every four. 

There are also other expressions, as two apiece, two at a 
time. 


1 50. Multiplicatives are expressed— 

t 

(1) By placing the cardinal bafoifc the greater number, as 

eit, r h£ hundred. , m * 

(2) By adjectives, with suffix -fold, as> twofold, fa c. 

(3) By Romanic adjectives in -pie (ble), as *dou-ble, tre-ble, 

tri-ple, S;c. * 

(4^. By the-adverbs twice, thrice, "as twice seven. 

. * 

1 In Middle E. of the fourteenth century we find hunder and 
hundreth. In O.N. Mmdra\ — hundred: cp. dUru\r, containing 
80: t\r<£\r, containing too. 
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(5) By the word times ; three times one are three. 

In Middle English we used si the, sithes = times; as two 
sithes too — z r. 2. 

J >V 

151. Both. O.E. (m.), bd (n.); Goth, bat, ba ; 

Ger. bei-de. ( 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find bey, ba, 
bo, boo = both ; gen. beire {bother, bothered). 

Sometimes bd is joined to twd (two), as bdtwd, button, 
butu. 

Bo-th is a compound of bd-^d, both they; cp. O.N. 
bd\ir. * 

As we find bathe first in the Northern dialects, it is 
perhaps due to Scandinavian influence. 

The O.E. begen softened to bey tie occurs in the .literature 

%■ 

of the fourteenth century :— 

t * 

“ Well thou maiht, 5if thou wolt, 1 taken ensaumple of beyne, 

Bothe two in heor elde children heo beore .”—Vernon MS. 

* 

2. Ordinals. 

152. The ordinals, with the exception of first and second, 
are formed from the cardinal numbers, and were originally 
superlatives formed by the suffix -to (th ). 

First. For the etymplogy of this'word see § 142. 

j 

Second (Lat. seetnfius — following) has replaced,,the 
O.E. tf&er (a comparative form). 

In O.E. tSer (= an-per = one of two) might signify the first or the 
second of two. V is sometimes joined with the neuter of the article, as 
15 &t ffier, which in the fourteenth century Was represented by the tother 
(= thet other) ; the first was sometimes expressed by the ton (the toon), 
the tone = thet one. 

* fcr 

Third = O.E. '<5 ridda, ftridde, Northumbrian ’Sirda (cp. 
bird, O.E. brid); -de (= -dja) is an adjective suffix = tha: 
cp. Lat. ter-tiu-s. * 
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Fourth = O.E .f&r-Sa. 

Fifth = O.E .ftf-ta. i 

Sixth = O.E. six-ta. 

Seventh, Ninth, Tenth = O.E. seofofta, nigo%a, 
ma. ’ 1 

In thfe thirteenth and fourteenth centui*ies these were— 

I 

^se^ethe, nethe , and tethe (in the Southern dialects). 
sevende , neghende , tende (in the Northern dialects). 
sevenths,ninthe , tenthe (in the Midland dialects). 

The Midland forms are refashioned after the cardinals, and made 
their appearance in the fourteenth century; the Northern forms are of 
Scandinavian origin. 1 * 

In the Northumbrian Gospels we find stofun\ta. 

Eighth stands for eight-th; O.E. eaht-o-^a. 

In Middle E. (thirteenth and fourteenth, centuries) we 
find aghtende. 

Eleventh 2 = O.E. endlefta , cdlefta (jtlleuende, endlefthe 
in-the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). 

Twelfth = O.E. twelfth {twcl ft he, twelft, in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries). • 

Thirteenth = O.E. ftreotcofta (threttcthe and threttende, 
(hirtende , thirteenth and fourteei}th>centurics). 

S« up to nineteenth, the oldest Jinglish forms end in -ope 
(without n) as : fourteenth, feowertedfta ;• fifteenth, fifteo^a ; 
sixteenth, sixteofta; seventeenth, seofonteo^a; eighteenth, 
eahtateofta ; nineteenth,, nigontbdfta. * 

The Corresponding forms in use in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were: fourteenth, fourtethe , fourtende, 

1 Cp. O.N. 7 staundi, 9 mundi, 10 tiundi , 13 ] nettamh, 15 Jim- 
tandi , &c. * 

“For origin of « sue remarks on Seventh. 
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fourtenthe ; fifteenth, fyftethe , fifiende, fiftenthe ; sixteenth, 
sixtethe , sextende, \sixtenthe, &c. r 

& 

Twentieth = O.E* twentig-dSa ( twentithe ). 

. '■ 

i 

IV. INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

(i 

153. The indefinite article, as wc have seen, is a new 
development after the Conquest of the numeral one{dn). 

Before a word beginning with a consonant the n is 
dropped. 

1 

One + the negative ne gives us none, O.E. ndn. 

None is only used prcdicalively or absolutely; 1 when 
used with a following substantive the n is dropped, whence 
no. '' 

Vi INDEFINITE, NUMERALS. 

154. AH = Q.E. call, eal (see note on the old genitive 
plural, aller, alder , § 125). 

155. Many = O.E. manigymaneg. 2 

In the thirteenth ceptury we find for the first time the 
indefinite article used after it, as: on moni are wisen 
(Layamon), many enne thing — many a wise , many a thing. 

Hawes has \'nany a fold'. 1 

*« 

V . . •) 

1 By absolutely is meant without a following substantive. 

2 Many js also a noun, as in “a great many” 

“ A ptany of our bodies.”— Hen . V, v. 3. 

“ O thou fond many .”—2 Hen 1 IV i. 3. 

“ The rank-scented many ” K 

“ In many’s looks.”— Sonnets , 93. * 

il A rnanye of us wtre called together.^’— Latimer’s Sermons. 

V Than a grot many of old sparowes geder to-geder.”—L. ANDREWE. 

“And him fyiigdon mycele mtrnigeo — and there followed him (a) 
great many (01 multitude).”— Matt . iv. 25. 
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156. Fela,feola , fe/ti, Ger. vie?' (many), were in common 
use as late as *the fourteenth century. j 

t 

• • 

J57- Few = O.E. feawa, fca, connected with Latin 
pau-cus , Greek iraS-pos. 

In Middle' E. we find fa, fo, and fone as well as fetve, feio. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PRONOUNS 

I 

158. On the nature of the Pronoun see § 75. 

159. The classes of Pronouns are: (1) Personal Pro¬ 
nouns, (2) Demonstrative Pronouns, (3) Interrogative 
Pronouns, (4) Relative Pronouns, (5) Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

\'i) Substantive Pronouns. 

160. The personal pronouns have no distinction of 
gender. There are two persons : the person who speaks, 
called the first person ; the person spoken to, the second 
.person. 

161. (a) Inflexion of the Pronoun of the First Person. 

1 % Old English. 

Sing. Now. I Jc (Middle English Ich, Uch, I). 

Gen. — min. 

Dat. me mi. 

Acc. me mec mi. 

Plural. Nom. we wt. « 

Gen r — user tire. 

' Dat. us us. 

Acc. us usic us. 
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162. In I the guttural h$s disappeared : it is radical and exists in the 
allied language?* as Sansk,*a//-a;;/; Gr. iyu >; Lat. ego; Goth. ik. 

By noticing the oblique cases we see there are tko stems, ek (ic) and 
me, of the first person . % .» , 

163. In Middle E. we find the pronoun agglutinated to a verb, as 
/ihabbc = Ich + habbe (I have); Ichille ~ Ich + wille (I will), &c. 

Jn the provincial dialects of the South of England it still exists : cp. 
“chill” in Shakespeare's King Lear . 

• • 

• 164. Me (dative) is still in use (1) before impersonal 
vcrbST Rethinks = it appears to me; me seems , me lists; 
(2) after interjections, as woe is me , well is him; (3) to 
express the indirect object, to rye, or for vie. 1 

Me = for me. It is often a mere expletive in Elizabethan writers, 
and no doubt the original force of the pronoun was forgotten. 

See the dialogue between Petruchio and his servant Grumio, in 
The laming of the Shrew, i. 2 :— 

“ Pet . Villain, I say, knoqjc vie here soundly. 

“ Gru. Knock you here, sir?# Why, sir, what aih I, sir, that I 
should knock you here, sir? 

“ Pet . Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well, or I’ll 
knock your knave’s pate. 9 

“ Gru. My master is grown quarrelsome. I should knock you first, 
and then I know after who comes by the worst. . . 

“ Hortensio. How now, what's ^he matter? 

“ Grv. Look you, sir,—he bid me knock him, and rap him soundly, 
sir. Was it fit for a servant to use his master so ? ” # 


In Middle English \ve find the dative construed before 
the verb to be and an adjective, ar»: hie were leofr= it would 
he liei' (preferable) to me. Traces qf lhi*s idiom are to be 
found in Shakespeare, as : Me had rather .(Rich. II. iii. 3) 
= Middle English me were lefer — I had liever. *• 
Shakespeare has alsq : you were best = fa were best 
for you. * 

The ‘dative me has lost a suffix r (sign of dative): cp. 

Goth, mi-s, Ger. tni-r. 

1 

* “ He plucked me ope his doublet . 5 ’—-Julius Ccesar , i. 2. 

N 
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The O.E. acc. mec consists of me and a suffix which 
answers to Greek ye in l/xoiye, e/teye. In Middle English 
it was supplanted by the dat. me; cp. him for O.E. hine, 

« 

165. We: Goth, weis; Ger. wir; Sansk. vayam. 5 

» 

166. Us (dat.): Goth, unsis; Ger, uns. The letter n 
disappears as usaal before s in Old English. 

Us (acc.): Goth, u-nsi-s ; Ger. uns. 

ft 

167. The O.E. had a dual number for the first and 
second persons, which went out of use towards the close of 
the thirteenth century. 

« 

168. (h) The Pronoun of the Second Person. 

Old English. 

Singular. Now. thou tin. 

Gen. — Shi. 

Dat. thee Se. 

’ Acc. thee Sec, Se. 

Plural. Non/, ye, you — 

Gen. — * tower (Middle E. ye re). 

, Dat. «• you tow (Middle E. yew). 

Acc. you cowic, cow (Middle E. yuw). 

169. TJhou : Goth. >»/ Gr. av, tv; Lat. tu; Sansk 

tva-m. u ^ 

170. t The use of the plural for the singular was 
established t as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

Thou, as in Shakespeare’s time, was (1) the pronoun of affection 
towards friends, (2I good-humoured superiority to servants; and (3) 
contempt or anger io strangers. It ha 1 , however, already fallen some¬ 
what into disuse ; and, being regarded as archaic, was naturally adopted 
(4) in the higher poetic style and in the language of solemn prayer. -- 
Abbott. 
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Thee (dat.): Goth, f>u-s; Gr/ <roe; Lat. Hid; Sansk. 
tubhyam. See # remarks bn me (dat.). \ 

Thee (acc.): Gotli. \uk ; Ger. dick •• Gr. re,'crc ; Lat. se ; 
San?k. tvanu See remarks on me (acc.). 

171. Ye : Goth, ju-s ; Gr. ificti ; Lat. vos ; Sansk. yiebnc , 

yityam. • . t 

The confusion between yc and you did not exist in Old English. Ye 
was as a nom., and you as a dat. or acc. In the English 

Bible the distinction is very carefully observed, but in the dramatists of 
the Elizabethan period there is a very loose use of the two forms. Not 

only is you used as nominative, but^v is used as an accusative. 

d 

“Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye” — Shakeseeare. 

“ And I as one consent with in all.”—S ackviele. 

• 

I am inclined to look upon the origin of_y^ for you in the rapid and 
careless pronunciation of the latter word, so that, after all, th eye in the 
above extracts should be writteji y' (= you); ye or you may be changed 
intott. a cp. look ec = look ye. For the historical development of this 
usage, see Kellner, Hist. Outlines of English Syntax , § 212, 213. 

You (dat.): Goth, izwi-s ; O. Sax. iu; Gr. v/mv ] Lat. 
vo-bis ; Sansk. yu-hna-bhyam and vas. 

You (acc.): Goth, izwis; 9 . Sax. iu; Gr. i/xas; Lat. 
vos ; Sansk. yusman (vas). • 

In English you has been developed out of the O.E. cow . ^ 

(c) Demonstrative Pronoun of the Tftrd Person . 

• » 

172. He, She, It. This pronoun is •sometimes, but 
incorrectly, called a personal pronoun : it has distfnetion 
of gender, like other demonstrative pronoun!* in O.E., 
which the personal pronouns have not. 1 

1 The demonstrative character of this pronoun is sjen in such expres¬ 
sions as, “What is he at the £ate?” (Shakespeare); 11 He of the 
bottomless pit ” (Milton, A^eofagitica); * 1 hii of Denemarch” (Robert 
of (Gloucester); “ thai of Loryie, that of the Castel ” (Barbour ); “ they 
in France” (Shakespeare); 1 ‘them of Greece” (North's Plutarch ), 

, N 2 


» 
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v Old English. 

Masculine. *■ 

Nom. 

he 

he! 

• 

Gem 

— 

his. ' 


Dat. 

him 

•him. 


Acc. 

Ijlim 

1 line (Middle E. him). 

* i 

Feminine. 

Nom. 

she 

heo, hi (M.E. ho, 3 0, 3 ho , sco, 

C 



sche). 


Gen. 

— 

hire. 


Dat. 

her 

hire. 


Acc. 

her 

hi, heo. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

it f 

hit. 


Gen. < 

— 

his. 


DaA 

it 

him. 


Acc. 

it 

hit. 


Plural. 

Nom. Thfey hi, heo (M.E. hi, he, pa, \ei, ) mi). 

Gen. — hira, heora (M.E. here, her, par, pcir, 

* pair). 

Dal. Them him, heom (M.E. hem, ham, pam, peim). 

Ace. Them hi; heo (M.E. hi, he.; later as the dative). 

173. The Old English pronoun of the third person was 
formed from only t one stem, hi; but the Modern English 
contains the stems hi, sa, and tha. * 

He. For he we sometimes find in Middle and early 
Modern English ha, a (in M.E. not confined always to one 
number or gender; = he, she, it, they). 

It occurs in Shakespeare, as “’a must needs” (2 *Hen. VI. 
iv. 2); quoth 'a; and is also common in other old writers, 
as—“has a eaten bull-beefe” (S. ^Rowlands); “see how 
a frownes ” (lb.), 
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Hi-m (dat.) contains a real’dative suffix jn, which 
is also found in*the dative of adjectives and demonstrative 
pronouns. 1 * * 

f?i-m (acc.). This was Originally a dative form, which 
in the twelfth^ century (in Layuyon and Orm.) began to 
replace the accusative; cp. under me, thee. 

Hi-ne .—’The old accusative was sometimes shortened 
to hin „g Ljjd in, and still exists in the South of England 
under the form en, as—“ Up I sprung, drow’d [threw] down 
my candle, and’douted [put out ]eny and hadn’t a blunk 
[spark] o’ fire to teen en agai n .”■**- (Devonshire Dialect.') 

174. She, in the twelfth centtiry, in the Northern 
dialects, replaced the old form heo. The earliest instance 
of its use is'found in the A.-Sax. Chronicle. 2 After all, it 
is only the substitution o^ one demonstrative fpr another, 
for she is the feminine of the definite article, which in O.E. 
was s'eo or sia; from the latter of these probably comes 
she. 

In the dialects of Lancashire, the Peak of Derbyshire, 

and adjoining districts, the old feminine is still preserved 

under the form hoo. % 

* 

Her (dat.) contains a true dative (fem.) suffix -r or -re. 

Her (acc.) was originally datrje, *and, as in t the case 
of him 4 has replaced an accusative the old acc. was 
///, hto. # 

175. I-t has lost an initial guttural. 3 The ( is an old 

■ • 

1 Him wa/ also the dative of */, and we often find it applied to 
inanimate things in the later periods of the language. 

2 1140 (Stephen). “ Jiaer efter sea ferde ofer sse.” f In the thirteenth 
century, the ordinary form of she te seo 9 found in Northern writers: scht 
(«w) is a Midland modification of it. 

3 We find this h disappearing as early as the twelfth century (as in 
Orm ,). 
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neuter suffix (cp. tha-t, 'wha-t) cognate with d in Latin— 
illud, istu-d, qua d, qui-d. It is ofteh a kind of indeterminate 
pronoun in .Middle E.; it was a mad = there was a man ; 
it arn = there are. See also. Kellner, Hist. Outlines of 
English Syntax, § 281. 

It (dat.) has replaced the true form him. 1 

For the history of the word his see Adjective Pronouns,. 

176. They. —In the thirteenth century this form came 
into use in the North of England, and replaced hi or heo ; 
the earliest forms of it are*^33, thei, tha. 

The Southern dialect kept up the old form hi or heo 
nearly to the end of the fourteenth century. 

They is the nora. plural of the definite article, O.E. ftd, 

probably modified by Scandinavian influence. 1 

. ' 

“ Or gif thai men, that will study 
In the craft of Astrology,” &c. —Barbour’s Bruce. 

*. 

Them (dat.), O.E. <Sdm, is the dative plural of the 
definite article, and replaced O.E. heom, hem. Them is the 
result of two cross influences: the th is taken from Old 
Norse \eim, the e frejm O.E. hem. 

' The-m (acc.) is a dative form ; the true accusative is 
thd or they. It has replaced the O.E. hi or heo. 

We often find irf thr dramatists em (acc.), usually printed 
'em, as if it were a contraction of them, which represents 
the old heom, hem, as— 

1 The O. Norse forms bear a greater resemblance to thky % their , and 
them than the O. E. ones. 

•O. Norse pei-r, petrra, Point. 

O.E. &d, fidra, Sant. 

0 

The Midland ami Southern dialects changed O.E. &d to tho f not to 
thei or t hey . 
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“ The sceptre aijd the golden wreath of royalty 
Seiim hung w?jhin my reach. 

% Then take ’em to you / 

And wear 0 em long and worthijy. ” —RovyE. 

177. Table showing the origin of she, they, &c. 

Definite Article. 


• 

Ma&c.' 

Fern. • 

Ncut. 

Singular Nom. . 

. se 

sio (sio) 

Sset 


1 

1 

1 

c 

THE 1 

1 

SHE 

THAT 

Nom. 

Gen, 

Dat. 

Acc 

Plural . . Oi 

Sdra 

1 

<S£m 

# 1 

Si 

1 

THEY 

1 

THEIR 

• 1 

• THEM 

1 


We have said nothing about the genitives of the personal 
pronouns, because they &re pow expressed by the accusa¬ 
tive with a preposition. For the origin of the pronominal 
genitives, see Adjective Pronouns. # 

(2) Reflexive Pronouns. 

• 

178. Reflexives in English are supplied by the personal 
pronouns with or without the word sfelf. 

% 

“ I do repent me. ”— SiI/Ikespeare’s Merchant of Venice . 

“ Signor Antonio commends him to )fou.”— lb. • 

“ My heart hath one poor string to stay it by.’*- — King John . 

“Come, lay thee dozen.’' — Lodge’s Looking Glass. 

“ Ladies, go sit you down amidst this bowser.”— lb. \ 

“All (fishes) have hid them in the weeds.” — JoiiN Fletcher’s 
faithful Shepherdess * * 

179, The addition of self renders the reflexive signifi¬ 
cation more emphatic, as-*- # 

1 The th in the is due Jo the influence of the more numerous forms 
beginning with th. 
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(I) myself,' (thou) thyself, &c. 

Singular. vst person, myself) 2nd person, thyself 

, r yourself. 1 

Plural. 1 st person, ourselves; 2nd person, yolir- 

selves. 

Singular. 3rd person masc. himself; fem. herself; 

1 neut. itself. '< 

Plural. 3rd person, themselves. 

Note .— Self 1 was originally an adjective = same, as “in that ‘solve 
moment” (Ciiaucer). 

“A goblet of the self” = # “A piece of the same.” —Boko of 
Curtasye, 1 . 776. 

“That self mould” (Shakespeare, Rich. II. i. 2). Cp. self-same. 

In the oldest English seif was declined as a definite or indefinite 
adjective; as Ic self and Ic selfa = I (my)self, and agrepd with the 
pronouns to which it was added; as nom. Ic selfa; gen. min selfes, 
dat. mi silfttm , acc. mec si If tie. , 

«• 

180. In O.E. sometimes the dative of the personal pro¬ 
noun was prefi^d to the nominative of self as—(1) Ic me 
silf; (2) Su tie silf; (3) he him silf: (1) we us silfe; (2) 
ge eow silfe ; (3) lu him silfe. 

• 

181. In thc t thirteenth century a new form came in, by 
the substitution of the 'genitive for the dative of the prefixed 
pronoun in the first and second persons, as— mi self thi self 
for me self\ <hc self; later <Jn (middle of the 14th century?) 
we find also our self 'your self for us self you self. • 

No doubt self "began to be regarded as a noun. Cp. 
one's self. 

“Speak of thy fair self, Edith.”— T. FLErCHER. , 

“ My woeful self ”— Ben Jonson. 

1 Self, Goth. silba 9 Gcr. selbe, probably contains the reflexive si 
(Lat. se), and - If = lb % life, soul (as in Ger. liib % body). The Sansk. 
&tman % soul, is used as a reflexive. 
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“Thy crying self”— Shakespeare. • 

“ For at your flore myself doth dwell.” —Heywo^d, The Four P.'s. 

“ Myself hath been tbfe whip.” — Chaucer. 

• 

Tlence self makes its plflral, selves, like nouns ending in 
f-fe; cp. “,To our gross selves.% (Shakespeare)—a forma¬ 
tion altoggther of recent origin. “To prove their selfes ” 
occurs in 'Berners’ Froissart. 1 ’ Cf. Kellner ,*Hist. Outlines of 
English Syntax, § 290—298. 

182. Such phrases as Cicsar's self (North), Tarquin's self 
(Shakespeare), are not, philolojically speaking, so correct 
as Attica self (North), &c. Comp. 

ft 

“ And knaw kyndly what God es 
And what man self es that es les.” 

# 11am pole’s Pricke of Const., p. 4. 

• » 

In himself themselves , it self (not its self) the old dative 
mnains unchanged ; his self their selves, are provincialisms. 
With own, his and their may be used. * 


183. In Middle English qne was sometimes used for 


self 


“ And the body with flcsshe<ind banc* 

Es harder than the saul by it ane. ” 

% IIampole, Pricke of Const., p. 85. 

* 

“ Whan they come by them one two ” * 

“ When they two came by themselves. ” 

Morte d'Arthur, p. 14. 


1 In Middle E. the*plural Was marked by e or •in: when this disap¬ 
peared it left the plurals ourself yourself themself ; but as we and 
you were often used in the singular number, a new plural came into 
use, so Wfc now say yourself (sing.), yourselves (pi. ^ 

Cp. “ We have saved ourself that trouble.”—F ielding. 

“You, my Prince,' 'yourself a soldier, will reward him.” 

* —Lord Byron. 
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(3) Adjective Prc^mouns. , 
v 

184. The adjective «pronouns, or, as* they are sometimes 
called, the possessive pronouns, were originally formedj fr©m 
the genitive case of the personal pronouns, and were declined 
like adjectives. 

In modern English the possessive adjective pronouns are 
identical in form with the old genitives of the personal 
pronouns, and are indeclinable. 

Traces of the older adjectival forms are, found in the 
fourteenth century. 

185. Mine, my, thine, thy, O.E. min, The e 

in mine and thine only marks the length of the preceding 
vowel, and is no inflexional syllable. • 

-n is a true genitive suffix as far as English is concerned, 
but is of adjectival origin. * 

In the twelfth century the n dropped off before a con¬ 
sonant, but wa# retained (a) in the oblique cases, (h) in the 
plural (with final e), (c) when the pronoun followed the 
substantive, (d) before a word .commencing with a vowel. 

The fourth or euphonic use of mine and thine is exceed- 

1 • • * 

mgly common in poetry, as— 

f 

“Give every man thine ear, bul few thy*y oice.”—SHAKEsrEARE. 

« # * 

Of the third usage ^ve have instances as late as Shake¬ 
speare’s time, as brother mine, uncle mine. 

I 

186. His,' a true genitive of the root hi. 

« 

In M.E. we often find a plural hise. *’ 

He-r, O.E. hi*re, contains agtjnitive suffix, -r (re). 

Its, O.E. his. This form is not tnuch older than the 
end of the sixteenth century. It is not found in the Bible, 
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or in Spenser, rarely in Shakespeare 1 and Bacon, more fre¬ 
quently in Multon, coifimon in Dryden, wko seems to have 
been ignorant of tlfe fact that his was once the genitive of 
itj as well as of he. 

“And the earth brought forth gras^f and herb yielding seed after his 
kind." — Gen. i. 12. 

11 It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.”— Gen . iii. 
’ 15 - 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre. Julius Ctesar , i. 2. 

187. Along with the use of bis we find, in the fourteenth 
century, in the West Midland dialect, an uninflected geni¬ 
tive hit. 

“^Forthy the derk dede see hit is denied ever more 
For hit dedez of dethe duren there 3et.” 2 

, A flit. Poems , B. 1 . 1021. 

1 * 

This curious form is found in our Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists :— • 

“ It knighthood shall fight all it friends .”—Silent Woman, ii. 3. 

“The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth.” 

“The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so lvng, 

That it’s had it head bit off by it yotfng.”— Lear, i, 4. 

“That which groweth of it own accord.” 3 — Levit. xxv. 5. • 

• * . 

188. For its (nun we have a curious form that occurs 

<• *• 

frequently in older writers, namely, \the own ’ as—“A 
eerteine sede which groweth there of the own ac^orde.”— 
Far dell of Facion , 1555. * 

It oc-surs in ’Hooker, but is altered in the modern 
reprints to its own. The earliest instance of this usage is 

% t 

1 Mr. Abbott notices that It is common in Florio’s Montaigne. 

2 ‘ 1 Therefore ttye dark Dead Sea it is deemed evermore, 

For its deeds*>f death endure (last) there yet.” 

3 The modern reprint of the edition of 1611 has altered it to its . 
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found in Hampole’s “Pricke of Conscience,” p. 85 (a.d. 
1340)’ 

“For the sauie, als the boke ber^wytnes, 
iftay be pyned with fire bodily, 

Als it may be with the dwen body.*' 

1 « 

189. Ou-r, you-r, O.E. u-re ( us-er)> i<nu-er (M.E. )urc). 

1 . . 1 

All these forms contain a genitive pi. suffix (adjectival), 
-r (-re). See note on Alder, § 125. <*■■» 

Thei-r, has also a genitive pi. suffix, -r, and has replaced 
the older hi-re (heo-re, he-ref>he-r). See Table, p. 183. 


(4) Independent or Absolute Possessives. 

190. Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, 
theirs, are Called independent or absolute because they 
may be used without a following substantive, as this is mine. 
that is yours. * 

“ The tempest may break out which overwhelms thee 
And thine, and mine." —Tykon. 

191. Hers,'ours, ^ours, theirs, are double genitives 

containing a pi. suffix r+ a sing. -4, These forms were 
confined in,the thirteenth*and fourteenth centuries to the 
Northern dialects, afid fire probably due to Scandinavian 
influence. Sometimes we find imitations of them in the 
Midland'' dialects, as hores, heres = theirs. The more 
ordinary form£ in the Southern diqlects tjian in -s are hire 
{hir), oure (our), yoare (your), here (her), as—“ I wol be 
your in alle that ever I may.”— Chaucer. , 

In Middle English we sometimes find ouren — ours; 
heren — theirs, and in provincial English we find hisn, 
hern , ourn, Iheirn. ' 
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II. Denfcmstrative Pronouns. 

/ 

192. The demonstratives, with tKe exception of the and 
yon, are used substantively and adjectivcly. 

(1) The*(usually called the definite Article) was formerly 
declined’like an adjective for number, gender, and case, but 
•is now without any inflexion. 1 


Singular. 


Masc. 

Nom. 

se (the). 


Gen. 

Oce-s (tfye-s, thi-s, tka-s). 
tSdm (tna-n, tke-n). 


Dat . 


Acc . 

iSo-ne (the-ne, tha-ne, then). 


Inst . 

at, thi. * 

Fem. 

Nom. 

sio ( thio, tha*the). 


Gen. 

fid-re {tha-re, the-re). 


Dat . 

ad-re (tha-re, the-re). 


Ace. 

• ad (1 theo, the). # 

Neut. 

Nom. 

ft 

) 


and 

> ace-t (that, thet). 


Acc. 
Gen . 

1 

i 


and 

> like the Masc. 


Dat. 

» 

Plural. 


Nom. \>ii ( thaie , i/10, tka ).> * 

Gen. pd-ra, pd-ra (/hare, there). 

Dat. ptigtn, pd-m (than, than, then) 

Au. pti (thaie, tho, ihe'f. 

The inflexions began to drop ofl* about the middle of the 
twelfth century. * 

The, before a comparative, is the old instrumental thi, as 
the more* — eo magis, &e. 

(2)* That. In the Middle English Northern dialects 
pat was used irrespective of gender, is patt engell; pat/ 


1 Later forms which jwere in partial use during the twelfth, thir 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries Are placed in brackets 
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allterr ( Orm.), and in the fourteenth century we find it as a 
demonstrative, ar now taking the place of the older J rilk 
(thi/ke). See § 193. Then it took fonitself the following 
plurals: (a) po (or pa), the old plural of the definite 
article ; (b) pos (pas), the old plurals of this. 1 

In the Southern and some of the Midland dialects, we find pes, 
| )cse, \>ise, Jhv = thes°. 

(3) Those —O.E. Srfs, the old plural of 55 ^ = this^ 

The history of the word that should be borne well in mind :—(i) It 
was originally neuter, (cp. /-/, wha-t); (2) It became hn indeclinable 
demonstrative, answering in meaiy^g to ille, ilia, illud ; (3) It took the 
pi. (1) of the ; (2) of this. 

(4) This ( = hie, hcec , hoc) = O.E. ties (m.), fteos (f.), J ns 
(m.), was formerly declined like an adjective. Here again 
the neuter has replaced the masculine and feminine forms, 
which, however, in the south of England were to be found 
as late as 1357. 

In Wickliffe ]ve have thi sis fader = the father of this 
man. 

The O.E. fSes is (as seen by the O. Sax. these) contracted, and it 
contains the root the (or tha , as in She) and a lengthened form of se 
(the), Sansk. sya . This se (sya) had the force of Lat. - c, - que , as in 
hi-c, quis-qne. . 

These probably derives from the dat. pi. fteosum, Middle 
English pese- (n.). ’ r 

This refers to the" more immediate object, that t<* the 
remoter object. > 

“ What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue . 0 — Pope. 

i 

193. We have' three demonatratives containing the 
adjective -lu, like, with the particles sv, the, and i (Goth, 
i-s). 
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(i) Such: O.E. swifc^ — Gothic swa-leiks = so-like. 

Such then sfgnifies sd-like (cp. Ger. solely — so-licli ); such 
like is a pleonastic expression. . 

In the Northern dialect^ we find slyk, sli, silk, of Scan¬ 
dinavian origin, whence Scotch sic. 

•9 9 

In Middle E. suche ten , &c. = ten times as much (or as many), &c. 

14 The lengthe is suche ten as the deepnesse.”— JTllgrimagc, p. 235. 


(2) rKhilk = thc like, that, that same = O.E. fty-lic, fSy-k 
(Middle E. ihelk, thulk, /hike ); Provincial English /hitch, 
thucky (/heck, /hick, ihicky, /hecky 


“I am thi Ike that thou shouldest seeche.”— Pilgrimage , p. 5. 
“ She hadde founded t hi Ike hous.”— %lb. p. 7. 


(3) Hk = same : ‘ of that ilk ' 

“ This ilk worthe knight.”—C iiaucf.r. 

“ That ilk"- mafi.” — lb. ■* 


Ilk- O.E se ilea — the same. 

194. Same : Gothic soma, O.N. samr, Lat. similis , Gr. 
o/ios, Sansk. satna. In the oldest English same is an adverb 
= together, and not a demonstrative. 

As the word makes its appearance’for the* first time in 
the Northern dialects, it is no doubt due to Scandinavian, 
influence. 1 2 3 * , 

It is joined to the demonstratives the, this, that, yon, yond, 
self. * * 

195. Yon, yond, yonder. Goth, joins (m.\ jama 
(i.), jainata (n.), that. Iii the oldest English yond {geond) 

1 In Middle E. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there are 
various fdrms of this compound, as swnlc , sulcJi, sjyulch, swich , switch # 

sock. 

2 That ilky O.E, fiat ylca , was originally neuter. Ilk = same must 
he distinguished from Midcjle E. ilk, ilka , each, each one. 

y Saw ..-saw = whether . or, is found in O.E. 
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is only a preposition = through, ovei;, beyond , or an adverb — 
yonder. But there is a trace of yon as a demonstrative in 
the Pastoral .Care, p., 443 :— to yonre $yrg (to yon town). 

Yond makes its appearance ,as a demonstrative for-the 
first time in the “ Ormulum ” (twelfth century). 

It is seldom used substantively, as in the following 
passages from oM English writers :— 

44 1 am the kynge of this londe & Oryens am kalled, 

And the lonatir is my quene, Betryce she hette.” • 

Chevelere Assigne % 1 . 232, 

t. 

*' Vs lone thy page ? ”—R. of Brunnk, Spec . of E. Eng p. 119. 

“ The y>nd is that semly.”—^V ii.l. of Paler NE. 

196. So. O.E. — swd. 

“Folly (I say) that both makes friends and keeps them so .”— Bp. 
Rennet's Translation of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 

“If there w%re such a way ; thefe is none so.” —Gower, ii. 33. 

In Early Middle E. so is used before comparatives like the (O.E. 
C/) 2 “swo leng tfie averse” = the longer the worse; “swo leng swe 
more.”— O.E. llom , Second Series, pp. 85, 87. 

III. Interrogative Pronouns. 

• , 

197. The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, 
what, whether, with the compounds whoever, what¬ 
ever, whethersoever? whichsoever. 

t* • 

198. Who. ,O.E. hwd, Middle E. /two, ho (masc. and 
fcm.), Jiwcet, hwat, 7 mt (neut.); Goth, hwa-s (m.), hiva 
(neut.) ; Safisk. has (m.), kd (f.), ha-t (neut.) ; Gr. no- s, inis; 
Lat. quis, quae, quod. 

It is only used of persons, and is masculine and feminine. 

Whose. 0 . £ £. hwces, M.E. was, refashioned whos ( hos , 
7 Vos), gen. sing. Originally of all getpders, now limited to 
persons, though in poetry it occasionally occurs with reference 
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io neuter substantives,, It is also used absolutely, as 
“ Whose is the’ crime?’* » 

Whom (dat. sing.). O.E. hwam, Middle E. wham 
worn, originally of all genders. 

The accusative hwone (hw<zne)*wa.s replaced in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries*by wham , but instances of the 
older hwohe are to be foilnd under the foVms hwan , wan , 
wane . 

% 

* 

199. Wha-tt, originally the neuter of who. In the 
‘ Ormulum ’ what is used adj^ftively, without respect to 
gender, as “ whatt mann ? ” “ whatt thing ? ” just as we say, 
“ what man ? ” “ what woman ? ” “no it at thing ? ” Without 
a noun it is now a singular and neutfer ; with a noun it is 
singular 01'plural, and of all genders. 

What in Old English .was used in questions concerning 
the nature, quality, or state ot*a person, as kwcet is 8es = quis 
esf hie (Matt. iv. 41). 

“ What is this wornman, quod I, so worthily atired ?”—Piers 
Plowman, 

What is followed by a, like* many, such, each, &c. 

* • . 

1 

200. What for — what sort of a, is an idiom that made 

its appearance in the sixteenth centqry, and similar to the 
German was fiir ein. Spenser, Palgrave^ and Den Jonson 
have instances of it. * 

201. Whether.—O.E. kwoflSer, Middle ,E. whether ,* 
70 her; Goth, hwa Jpar = which of the two. It has become 
archaic; 6ut was very common in the seventeenth century. 

“ Whether is greater, the ^ift or the altar 1 ”-+Matt. xxiii. 19. 

- 

1 See Comparhtives , § 131, for origin of *ther. 


O 
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It is very rarely used' adjective] y, as in the following 
passage:— * ♦ 

“Thirdly (wl* have to consider) 'whether state (the Church or the 
Commonwealth) is the superior.”—By. Morton in Literature op the 
Church of England\ vol. i. p. 109. ' 

y 

In the thirteenth century it is rarely inflected; and the 
following passages are almost unique :— 

(a) “ H m we\ercs fere wult lu bcon? Mid hwe\cr wult tu «**plien ?” 1 2 
Ancretf Kiwic, p. 284. 

% 

(b) “Now '’whether his hert was fullc of care.” -— Morte d' Arthur. 

4T>- 

Whether his = whetheres. I have seen who his — whose, an 
analogous formation. 

(e) Bishop Hall uses the rare compound wnetherso- 
ever. . 

r 

“What matter* it whether I go for a flower or a weed, here i 
IVhcthersocver I rpusl wither.” 

202. Which, O.E. hwiky Middle E. hulic, 70 hi It, 
whit /c y whit/thy wuchy wochy r a compound of h?va, who, 

and /ic=/ihe. t Cp. Lai. qua-li-s. It is used as a singular 01 

% 

plural, and of any gender. 

In O. and Middle E. it has the* force sometimes of (a) 
quiSy as Hwylc is min' modor? Who is my mother? 
(/>) quantus :— ‘ « 

“ IVhftJie a sinne violent.”—G ower, iii. 244. 

“ Allas wiiffh serwc and deol ther wes ! ”—Castel of Love , p. 5. 


1 “ Of which of the two wilt thou be the associate? With which a 

the two wilt thou sifrfer ? ” # 

2 “ Now of which of the two was the heart full of care ?” The write 
is speaking of Launcelot and Queen GuenevCr. 
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, IV. Relative Pronouns. 

I 

203. The relative*pronouns are who, whiph, that, as. 

in O.E. who, which , what, were not relative, but inter¬ 
rogative pronouns; which, whose, whom, occur as relatives 
as early as the end of the twelfth century, but who was not 
in commo.fi use before the sixteenth century.. That and what 
originally referred only to neuter antecedents. 

% 

The relatives in the oldest English were :— 

(1) se (m.), sco (f.), Sep/ (n.): also the definite article. (2) < 5 V, in 
declinable. (3) t$e in combination w.'lh sc, st f o , tSat; as se tie sdo 8 c, 
(Stcttc, (4) swd-swdi = so...so. (5) tket tSaf 9 whatever. (6) swylc ... 
<7 vyle = such... such. 

204. Who as a relative is not recognised by Ben Jonson, 
who says ‘'one relative which." It is now used in both 
numbers, and relates to masculine or feminine, antecedents 
(rational). 

205. Who is very rarely employed by Halves; frequently 
hy Berners; not uncommon in Shakespeare ; used only 
once or twice by Sackville. , 

“ And other sort * * » * . 

* * * * I * 

IV/io , fearing to be yielded, iled before ; 

Stole home by silencj of the secret night : 

The third unhappy and enraged sftrt » 

Of desp’rate hearts, who , stain’d in princes^ blood, 

'From traitorous furour could not be Withdrawn.”—S ackville. 

206. Who . . . he is used like Ger. wer 9 qu 5 squis = 

whoso. 1 J 


1 This construction is common in Shakespeare, where we should use 
whoever 


>» 


“ O now u\ho will behold • 

The royal captain yf this ruin’d band ? 

Let him cry, • Fraisg and glory on his head. 1 ” 

, Henry V. iv. Frol. 


O 2 
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The demonstrative may be omitted, as— 

* ' 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash.”— Othello, iii. 3. 157. 

. * * 

207. In the fourteenth century whan, wan (representing 
O.E. hwone and hwatn) \s sometimes found as an objec¬ 
tive case:— 

• r 

“Seint Dunstan com horn asen . . . 

Ladde his abbey al in pees fram 7 uhan he was so longe.” 

E. Eng . Poemff p. 37. 


“])is(e) were ure faderes of %van we be]> suj>e yLome.”—R obert 
of Gloucester. 


a 


208. In Gower we find the demonstrative the joined to 
whose and whom , so that the whose = whose ; the whom = 
whom:— 

u The whas power as now is falle.”-* Confessio A want. ii. 187. 

f 

11 The whom no pite might areste.”— lb. iii. 203. 

“ Your mistrfss from the whom I see. 

There’s no disjunction.”— Winter’s Tale s iv. 4. 

Whose that = whoso :— 

# 

44 To Venus whos prest that I am.”— Confess . A/nant . ii. 61. 

“And dame Musyke commaunded curteysly 
La Bell Pucell wyth me than to daunce 
Whome that I toke jvyth all my plefciunce.” 

f Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure , p. 70. 


11 Whmn he did foreknow, he did predestinate.’ 5 — Pom. viii. 29. 

“ Who seenA most sure, him soonest whirls she (Fortune) down.” 

4 SackvcLLE's Henry Stafford . 

“ And who wylle not, thay shalle be slone.”—T ownley, Mysteries 

P • 7i. * 1 

11 A hwatn mai he luiie treweliche hwa rte luues his brother, Thenne 
hwase the ne luues he is mon unwreastest.” <{Ah! whom may he love 
truly whoso loveth not his brother; then vhoso loveth not thee is a 
most wicked man.) -O.E. Horn. First Series, p. 274. 
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209. Shakespeare uses who of animals and of inanimate 

objects regarded as persons, as— , 

* 

M A lion who glared "—Julius Casar, i. * 

“ The winds 

Who tak$ the ruffian billows by Jhe tops.”—2 Hen . IV. iii. 1. 

“ And as the turtle that has lost her mate 
Whohi griping sorrow doth*so sore attaint.”® 

Sackville’s Henry Stafford. 

% 

210. Which now relates only to neuter antecedents, but 
this is comparatively a modern restriction. Cp. “Our 
Father which art in heaven/’ '* 

“Then Warwick disannuls great JohnY>f Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain.”—3 Hen. VI. iii. 1. 

“ Adrian \vhich pope was.” —Gower, i. 29. 

“ She which shall be thy nbrice.”— lb . i. 195. •• 


211. Compounds of which with the } that , &c. are now 

archaic:— 

“ *Twas a foolish guest, 

The which to gain and keep h§ sacrificed all rest.”— Byron. 


“The better part of valour is discretion,in the which better part I 
have saved my life.”—1 Hen . TV. v. 4. 1 

“ The chain 

Which God he knows I saw not, for the which 
He did arrest me.”— Comedy* offErrors , v. 1. # 


“ The civil power, which is the very fountain find head from the which 
both these estates (Church and Commonwealth) j do flow, and by the 
which it is brought to pass that there is a Churclf in any place.”—Bp. 
Morton. * 


“ His fruits, for most, was .wild fruits of the tree. 

Unless sometimes some crumbs fell to his share, 

Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on the which full daint’ly would he fare.” 

» SackVille’s Induction . 


u The which was deped Clemene.”— Gower, ii. 34. 
11 Among the whieUt there was one.”— lb. ii. 375. 
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“ The Latin worde whyche that is referred 
Unto a th^nge whych is substancytlJ, 1 

For a nowne substantive is wel averred. ” 

. * Hawks, P m 0} P. p. 24 ; see p. 14. 

“Theis . . . yatis (gates) which a hat ye beholde.” t 

Skelton, i. 384. 

“Man, the which that wit and reason can."— Gower, i. 34. 

“Thing wliith that is to love due.”— lb. ii. 18. « 

“Thing which as may nought been acheved.”— lb. ii. 380. 

“ This abbot which that was an holy man.” m 

Chaucer's Prioress' Talc , 1 . 630. 

“ The sond and ek the smale stones 
Whiche as sche ekes ovfi for the nones." 

Gower, Specimens of E. Eng. p. 373. 

«. 

212. That, originally only the neuter singular relative, 

now agrees with singular and plural antecedents of all 

1 

« • 

1 

That came in as early as the time of Alfred the Great to 
supply the plac(j of the indeclinable relative the, and in the 
fourteenth century it is the ordinary relative. 2 In the 
sixteenth century, which often supplies its place; in the 
seventeenth century, who replaces it. About Addison’s 
time, that had again tome into fashion, and had almost 
driven which and who out of use. 

1 

to 

1 That introduces alway£ an adjective clause, while who and which 

are not always so used as— 

• 1 

(1) I met a man who told me he had been called — I met a man 

and he tofd me, &c. 

w 

(2) It’s nowise asking John, who knows nothing of it = It’s no use 

asking John, (since, seeingthai, for, &fi.)he knows nothing 
of it. * 

In (1) the second clause is co-ordinate in sense with the preceding; 
in (2) it is adverbial. * ^ 

“ That is the proper restrictive explicative, limiting or defining 
relative."— Bain’s English Grammar , p. 23. * 

a See Historical Outlines of English Syntax , § 331. 
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Addison, in his ‘Humble Petition of Who and Which,' 
makes the petitioners tnus complain : “ Ws are descended 
of ancient families,®and kept up our dignity and honour 
mJhy years, till the Jack Sprat that supplanted us.” 

213. There is another point in which that resembles the 
indeclinable the ; both being- followed and not preceded by 
a - preposition, as—“ <$eet bed, se lama on keg” ( Mark ii. 4) = 
“ The bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay ” ( English 
Version), or = Uie bed that the lame man lay on. 

So in Middle E. fourteenth c<Jntury:— 

“ |)e ston \>at he lconede to .”— Vernqn A/S. fol. 4 a. 

And, as in our Version, the relative adverb is sometimes 
(bund : 

“ lie eocle in to he cite Jvr all# his fon tune were.’* — Th. 

As was used sometimes to replace that, as— 

“ For J>er is a welle fair ynou5 
In J>e stede as he lai on ; as me ma5 ]>er iseo.” 

E. Eng. Poems , p. 35. 

u On Englysshe tunge out of Crankys 
Of a boke as I fonde ynne. ” * m 

R. of Br u NN K 5 s 'Z/andlynge Synne, p. 3. 


£ 

214. That, in virtue of its b^ing neuter, is^sometimes 
used Jor 7 vhat, and a preposition ma^ precede it. 

“I am possess’d of that is mine.”— Shakespeare, Aluch Ado, i. i. 

“ Throw us that you have about you.” 1 

Zb. Two Genttcmht of Verona. 

• • J 

M We spAk that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” 

St.John iii. II. 

“ Whit wight is that which saw that I did see.” 

* Ferrex and Porrex , p. 69. 


“ Eschewe that wicked is.”— Gower’s Confess. Amant. i. 244. 

♦ 

“ That he hath hyght, he shall it hold .”—Aforte <TArthur , p. 132. 
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215. The O.E. 55 'at fiat = whatever, as “ 55 at fiat later bits, 

55 aet hseftS angin ” = that that later is/ that hath beginning. 

We still find it for that which — ' 

« 

“ That that I did, I was set on r to do’t by Sir Toby.” j 

Twelfth Nighty iv. 2. 

“ Thai that is, is .”—Ibfw I. * 

“ That that that gentleman has advanced, is not that, that he should 
have proved to your Lordship.”— Spectator, 80. * 

216. What = that which, refers to singular and neuter 
antecedents. It is used both substantively and adjectively. 

“ What is done cannot be undone.”— Macbeth . 

“ Look 7 vhat I speak, my life shall prove it true.”— lb. iv. 3. 

“No ill luck stirring bu^ what lights upon my shoulder.” 

Merchant of Venice , iii. I. 

“ The entertainer provides what fare he pleases.”— Fjelding. 

217. Such expressions as the foljowing are archaic, as— 

“ He it was, whose guile 
Stirred up with envy and revenge deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven.”— Milton. 

“ At what time Joas reigned as yet in Juda.”—H olinshed. 

“ For what tyme he to jne sf>ak, 

Out of hys mou{) t me poghte brak 
A flamme of fyrei”—R. of Brunne, Specimens , p. 119. 

218. It is a vulgarism to use whit with an antecedent 

noun or pronoun, as— * 

* « 

“ A vagrant Is a man what wanders.” 

Yet vf? find some instances of this in older writers, as— 

“ I fear nothing what can be said against m tT—Hctt. VIII. v. 1. 

“ To have his pomp and all what state commands.” 4 

Timon of Athens^ iv. 2. 

“Either the matter what other meij wrote, or els the maner how 
other men wrote.”—A scham’s Scholemaster, p. 142. 

“ Offer them peace or aught what beside.” 

Eci I in Old Plays , vol. ii. p. 37. 
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219. What that, that what, are archaic, as— 

44 What man it smite 1 

Thurghoutihis armur it wol kerve and byte.** 

Chaucer, Squyer's Pale , 1 . 10471. 

44 That what we have we prize not to the worth .”—Much Ado, ii. I. 

4t That what} is extremely proper ii! one company, may be highly 
improper ir^another. ”—Chesterfield. 

41 That pat a king himselft bit (= bids).”* 

Gower, Confess Affiant. i. 4. 

*“ But 7 vhat pat God forwol mot needes be.”—C haucer. 

44 What#schulde I telle ... 

And of moche o]^r )>ing what pat }>en was ? ” 

R. of Brl June’s Handlynge Synne , Prol. 

220. So what as- what that:—. 

44 Here I do bequeathe to thee * 

Xh full possession, half that Kendal hath, 

And 7 vhat as Bradford holds of me in chief.” 

* t Dodsley, Old*Plays , ii. 47. 

221. As (O.E. eall-swd, atom, M.E. also, a/se, ase, a/s; 

cp. O.E. hwd-swd, M.E. hose = whoso) possesses a relative 
force on account of its being a compound of so} and is 
usually employed as such when preceded by the demonstra¬ 
tives such, same , so much. , 

“ All such reading as was never read.”— Pope. 

“ Unto bail causes swear , 

Such creatures as men doubt ?”—-Julius Caesa>\ ii. I. 

• • 

44 Fftr all such authors as be fullest of £ood matter ... be likewise 
alwayes most proper in words.”—A scham’s Schalemaster , p. 136. 

44 Some such sores as greve me to touch them myself.’* 

Ed. I. in Old Plays, Vol. ii. p. 20. 

44 Sucbone as is already furnished with plentie of learning.” 

lb. p. 113. 

_ £ _ 

w 

1 We find so ... so = for as . . . so :— 

41 So the sea is moved ,*so the people are changed.”—D r. Donne’s 
Sermons . # 
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“These are such as with curst curres barke at every man but theii 
owne friends.”—GOSSON, School of Abuse, Ip. 18. r 

“ For sche )>oghte to begin^e 
• Such }>ing as semej) impossible.” 

feci mens of E. Eng. p. 

“Of sich as loves servauntes ben.”— Ro?naunt of the Rose , 1 . 145. 

“In ]>ilhe places as )>ey habiten.”— lb. 660. 

*• «; 

• 1 

After so, as occurs sometimes— 

“So many examples as filled xv. bookes.”—A scham, p.^57. 

In Shakespeare it is found after this, that ' 

“ That gentleness as I was^wont to have.”— -Julius Caesar , i. 2. 

“ Under these hard conditions as this time is like to lay upon me.”— lb. 

But in Middle E. writers we sometimes find as = such 

* « 

as:— 

“Draustes a% me drawee in poucke” = characters such a± one draws 
in powder (dust).— E. Eng. Poems , p. 77. 

“Talys shall foou fynde perynne, 

Mervclys some as Y fonde wrytyn.”—R. OF Brunnk, p. 5. 

222. For such ... as the oldest English has swylc. . . 
swylc = such . . . suclj.:— 

“He sece swylene hlaford suylcne he wille.”— Laws of Aithelred, 
V. i. I : = let him seek such a lord as he m$y choose. 

At the efld of ttje f twelfth century we find as for swylc :— 

1 • 

“ WiJ>p all swillc rime alls her iss sett.”— Onn. D. 101. 

Cp. tHe following, where alse = as if = the older si vile :— 

“ He wes so kene, he wes swa Strang 
Swilc hit weore an eotand.”— La$. A. p. 58. 

“ He wes swa kene, and so strong, t 

Alse he wire an eatande [= giant].”— La$. B. p. 58. 

(A = earlier text, early thirteenth« century * B = later 
thirteenth.) 
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Sometimes so is foun| after swylc :— 

“And swilche oJ>re JTsennen] so the apostle her nemde.”— O.E. 
Homilies , Second Series? . 

^Swylcra yrmOa swa Su unc lit scrife ” — Of such miseries as thou 
pieviously assignedst to us (two).— Exeter /ftwJ',373. 

% 

223. Who-so, what-so, who-so-ever, which-so- 
ever are relatives (indefinite), like the Latin quisqms , 
t/uincun/jue . 

The latter parts of the compounds, used adjectively, are 
sometimes separated by an intervening noun, as— 

“ We can create, and in 7 vhat place so'er 
Thrive under evil.”— Milton, i. 260. 

1 

“ Upon what side as ever it fallc.”—Go\vy.K, Confess. A inant. i. 264. 

• « 

224. W/uit is used sometimes for whatever :— 

* 

“ And, speak men what they c.\n to him, he’ll answer 

With some rhyme rotten sentence,” 

Henry Porter in Lamb’s Dram. Poets , p. 432, Bohn’s Series. 

“ What )>ou here ye no credence.”—G ower’s Confess. Amant. i. 50. 

In Middle E. we find who that ever , what that ever , who-as-ever, 
what-as-cvcr , what-a/s-ever. J 

“ Yn what cunt re of the worlde w cvc£ pat he l>e gone.” 

Gest. Rom. i. 

“ Who pat ever comf&|> |>edir he shalle fare well.”- Ib. 

• * 

2 2?\ Who-ever, whatever, whichever ’are relative and 
interrogative. They do not occur in the oldest English, and 
are comparatively late forms. ^ ’ 

V. Indefinite Pronouns. 

.1 

I 

2 26. The indefinite proAouns do not specify any particular 
object. Some are t/sed substantively, others adjectively. 
Most of them may be used in both ways. The indefinites 
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are (in addition to the indefinite relatives) toho, what, some, 
none, no, aught, naught, enough, liny, each, every, either , 
neither, other, else, sundry, certain. * 


227. Who = any one, some one. 

V * 

“Timon, surnamed Misantropos (as who should say L^upgarou, or 
the man-hater).”— North’s Plutarch, 171. . 


“ Suppose who enters now, 

A king whose eyes are set in silver, one * 

That blusheth gold.”— Decker’s 4 Satiro-Mastix. 

• 

“’Twill be my chaunce els some to kill wherever it be or whom”— 
Davis, Scourge of Folly , DodjILey’s Old Plays, ii. p. 50. 


“ i Is mother Chat at home?’ ‘ She is, syv, and she is not; but it 
please her to whom.' ”— lb. p. 61. 

“ The cloudy messenger turns me his*back , 

And hums, as who should say, ‘ You’ll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer ,\ ”— Macbeth , iii. 6. 

• 

“ As who would saye Astrologie were a thing of great primacie.”— 

Drant’s Sermons. 

• 

“ Sche was as who seip, a goddesse.” 

Gower, Specimens of E. Eng. p. 376. 


“ pay faught[en] alle pat longe day, 

Who had jt sene, wele myght he syghe.” 

# 1 Morte d'Arthur, p. 126. 


“ I will not live 

■ >> 


Who wolde»m<j all pis worm here give. 

« Chaucer's Dream , 1 . 618. 

* • 

“ If per were not wfto to sle it,” &c.— Pilgrimage , p. 12. 

Afava (= als wha) say here, may lyf na man 

Wipoutc^i drede, pat witte can.”—IlAMPOTE, P. of C. p. 69. 

ii t 

“ As hwa se seic he pis is mare pei! peof.”— O.E. Horn. First Series, 
p. 281. 

“ penne asaines kijjide gap hwu pat swuche kinsemon ne luuep.”— lb. 

P . 275. * 

1 

Who is sometimes joined to some. • See § 232. 
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you what” ( = somethinJ), “ I know not what? "what not,” 

11 elles what ” (Chauoer)* 

“Come down and learne the little what 
That Thomalin can sayne.”— Spenser’s Skep. Cal. 9 July* 

14 As J>eV spek of many what” 

Rqbert of Brunne, Handlynge Synne,%Specitnens, p. HO. 

• 44 Which was the loJ>liest[e] what .”— Gower, i. 98. 

44 As’he which cow]>e mochel what” — lb . i. 320. 

14 Love is bought for litil what” — lb . ii. 275. 

“A little what ”— Wickliffe, JJkn vi. 7. 

In the oldest English we find dues hwat and swilces Invert— somewhat. 

For other compounds, see some, § 232. 

• • 

229. Some (O.E. sunt, Middle E. sow , aliauis, quelque) 
is used both adjectively and substantively. 

(1) It has the force of the indefinites a , any, a certain , as— 

“ And if sow Smithfield ruffian take up som strange going; som new 
mowing with their mouth; wrinchyng with the shoulder; som brave 
proverb, some fresh new othe, . .. som new disguised garment. . . what¬ 
soever it cost, gotten must it be.”— Ascham^ Schoohnhster , p. 44. 

44 And yet he could roundlie rap out so many uglie othes as som good* 
man of fourscore year old httth never heard pamed before.”— lb. p. 48. 

44 Some holy angel , . 

Fly to the court of England.”—f Macbeth, iii, 6. 

41 The fireplace was an’old one, built by some liutch merchant long 
ago. ”—Dickens. 

“Sum holi childe.”*—Life of Bechet, p. 104. 

“ \>ei‘ was stem prest.”—W ickliffe, Luke i. 5. 

“Sum's °ng man suede him.”— lb . Mark xiv. 5J. 

“Jie33 wisstenn J>att him wees summ unneuj) silih^e sheewedd.”— 
Ortn. 228. * 

41 Sum dema wses on sumcre ceastrc .”—Luke xviii. 2. 
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We find it sometimes Vith the genitive plural in O.E., 
as— , * 

“ Da com his feonda sum." — Matt. xiii. 25. 

0 

(2) It expresses an indefinite part or quantity, as— s 

f • 

“It is some mercy when men kill with speed.”— Webster’s Duchc^ 
of Malfy . f ; * 

*‘ The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat 
You ate at dinner, cannot brook with you.” 

Middleton’s Arden of Fever sham. 

“And Jiereforc wol I make you disport • 

As I seyde erst, and do you som comfort.” 

m Chaucer, Frol. 1 . 770. 

(3) With plural substluitives , as “ some years ago.” 

“ Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans.”— Julius C<rsa>\ i. 3. 

“ And some J see ... , 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres bear.”— Macbeth , iv. I. 

“ There be som serving men that do but ill service to their young 
masters.”—Ascil&M, Scholemasler , p. 48. 

“I write not to hurte any, but to profit somF — lb. 

(4) With numerals , in the sense of about :— 

f * 

“ Surrounded by some fifty or sixty fathoms of iron cable.” 

* Dickens. 

“ What a j)rodigy was’t 1 

That from some tw& yards high, a slender man 
Should break his neck.” 

J. Webster, The White Devil. 

1 

r “ Some half hour to seven.” 

r Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 

“A prosperous youth he was, age’d some four and ten.” < 

Greene, p. 66. 

“ Som* dozen Romans of us.”— Cyntb. i. 7* 

“ Some day or two.”— Rich . 1 JI. iii. 1. 

“ Da w r sercn hi surne ten gear on ,bam gewinn.”—B oeth. xviii. 1. 
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(5) With the genitive pi., O.E: “ code eahta sum ” = he 

went one of eight. Wetfind in modern Scotch a remnant 

of this idiom in the phrase “ a favasum dance,” a dance in 

w liich two persons are engaged, and in the phrase foursome 

to denote a game of golf in which four players take part. 

» <1 

“ Bot^it (boat) sa litell wes, ])at it 
Mythic our the watter bot thresum flyt ” forry). 

. Barbour's Brus t p. 63. 

(6) In apposition instead of the partitive genitive , as— 

“ 5ef pou ha vest bred ant ale 

* * * 9* 

|>ou del hit sum about.”— Barbour s Brns, p. 9S. 

“Summc heo flci3en to Irclondc .”—La$awon, iii. 167. 

“Sume fta boceras.”— Matt. ix. 3. 

“Ac sumc ge ne gclyfatf .”—-John vi. 64. 

* * 

Instead of this construction the partitive genitive was 
used as early as the twelfth century. % 


“Sum of p<? *ede fool an uppe pe stane and sum among peornen." 

(K Eng. Horn First Scries, p. 133. 

“ Sum me off ure little flocc.”— Orm. 1 . 6574. 

“ Lo here a talc of 50W sum.* ' 

R. ok Bkunnk, Handlynge Synne , p. 309. 

“ Sum me of hem camcn fro fen”—W ickliffe’s Ini . viii. 3. 

1 

“ pe kynge and somme of hys defendedc hem^faste.”—R obert oF 
Gloucester, 1. 1290. m 


230. Some . . . some = #/mr . . . alius; alter . . 
alter. ' 




“ Some thought Dunkirk, some that Ypres was his object. 

% Macaulay. 

“ The work some praise, 1 

And some the architect.”— Milton, P. L. i. 731. 


“ For books are as merfts and viands are, some of good, some of evil 
substance.”—A rcopagitica] ed. Arber , p. 43. 
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“ Some say he is with the Emperor of Russia, 

Other some, he is in Rome .”—fomedy of Errors^ iii. 2. 


In Middle. E. we find the singular a ft well as the plural, 1 

as— • ♦ 

j 

“Sum man ha]> an ioo wyu<*s, suvie mo, sum less.” f 

MAUNDEVILLE, p. 22 . 

(c) Singular :— • c 

44 Som man desirej) for to have richesse, 

And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn.” 

Chaucer, Knightes Tale . 


41 He mot ben deed, J>e kyng as schal a pag? j 
Som in his bed, som in J>e deepe see, 

Som in J)e large feldt, as men may se.”— lb. 


14 Sum was king and sum kumeling (foreigner).” 

* Gen . and Ex . 1 . 834. 

« 

44 Anttm he sealde fif pund, sumum twa, sutnum an.”— Matt. xxv. 15. 


(b) Plural :— 

“'Somme the hed from* the body he smote* 

Somme the arms, somtnc the shoulders. 0 

Lonelich’s St. Graal , p. 128. 

“Thus may men se that at thoo dayes sutnme were richere then 
sumnie and redier to give elmesse.”— Capgrave, p. 10. 

44 Of sumnie sevene and sevene, of sumnie two and two.”— lb. p. 16. 

44 He bylevede ys folc sf>mme aslawe and some ywounded.”— Robert 
ok Gloucester, 1 . 4855a 


Byron ( Don Juan) uses some's = ope’s— 

41 44 Ilowsoe’er it shock some's self-love.” 

«- • 

< t 

Hey wood uses % somes — 

8 1 But of all semes none is displeased 

* To be welcome.” 

C * 1 

231. Some is also used indefinitely with other , another — 

44 Who. . . hath . f . not worshipped some idol or another.” 1 

Thackeray’s History of H . Esmond . 

---— - - . - ■ ■ r . . - . . —— 

1 Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar , p. 6. 
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uii 

“ By some device or other.*” 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 

“ By .raw*accident or other.”—H obbes. 
m Sorne . . . many — 

“£>he pullej> up some be he rote, 

And manye wi]> a knyf sche scherej).”—G ower. 

* * 

1 * 

. 232. Compounds of Some. — Somebody , something , some¬ 
one , somewhat , other some, some-who. 

Somebody*— 

“ Ere you came by ther grove t was sombody , 

Now I am but a noddy ( t.e . a nobody.” 

Damon and Pythias , in Dodsley’s Old Plays . 

Something— * 

“When as we sat and sigh’d, 

And look’d upon ^ach other, and conceived 
Not what we ail’d, yet something we did ail. 

Daniel’s Hymen's Triumph. 

“ For’t must be done to-night, • 

And something from the palace. — Macbeth , iii. 1. 

“Sir, you did take me up when I was nothing, 

And only yet am something by being yours.’ 

„ B. and F. Philaster . 

* • 

Some who— 1 

“ But if somwho ]>e flamire staunche.”—G ower’s Confess, i. 15. 

.» * 

“ Jian pre>cde pe rich mon Abraham t 
# Jmt he wolde sende Lazare or sum o\er wham 
To hys bre];ryn alle fyve.” , 

R. of Brunne’s Handlynge Synnc, ( p. 209. 

Somewhat— 

•% i » 

“ Fwm them I should learn some 7 vhat , I am sure, 

I never shall know here.”—W ebster’s Duchess of Malfy . 

“ Duck. Whq,t did I §ay ? 1 

Ant. That I should write somewhat .”— lb. 

•‘There is somewhat in the winde.” 

Damon and Pythias , in Old Plays , i. 193.^ 

P 
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“)>er where he was schotte, anoJ>er chappelle standes, and soimvhat 
of J>at tre.”—R. of Brunne’s Chron . /• 

“He come to Pers Jiere he stode r 

And askede hym sum of hys gode, 

Sumudiat of hys closing.”—R. of Brunne’s Handlynge Syithe. 
“ J)i broker haj) sumwhat ageins ]>ec.”—WiCKLiFFE,ifl/<z//, v. 23. 

“ Sumwliatt Icc habbe shscwedd 3UW.”— Orni. 958. , 

' 1 

Some one replaced the O. E. sum man. 

r 

“ Some one comes.’ 5 —Longfellow. 

“ Some owe among all, 

Shew me herself or grt*. e.”—T. Hey wood’s Silver Age . 

In Middle English, and here and there even in authors of 
the eighteenth century, as still dialectally, body is often used 
for person. 

“The beste&?<# of the world inbendcU was ibrougt.”— Robert of 
Gloucester, 489. 

“It shall be givm away to some poor body.” —Walton, Angler , 56. 

See New English Dictionary, s.v. body. 

Robert of Brunne has sum oun (Handlynge Syn?ie , p. 294) 
■= some one. 

t 

Somdel = somedeal, is very common for somewhat. 

Other some— 

“ Other some [houses are'made] wilh reede.”— Hakluyt, p. 504. 
“Though some be lyes 

Yet other some be true.”—D odsley’s Old Plays , ii. p. 74. 

233. All and some— 

This phrase is. exceedingly common in Middle E. and i-> 
equivalent to all and one — one hnd all, each and all. 

“Stop your noses, readers, ah and some.” —Dryden, Abs . and 
dfykitk. 
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“pe tale ys wrytyn al and sum , 

In a boke of Vitas patrum.” 

R. of Brunne’s Handlynge Synne , I. 169. 

“For evert creature go schal • 

• By pat brugge, si<m or a/.” 

Old Eng. Miscell p. 225. 

, • 

By tmesis we have “ all together and sum 

•§ 9 w 

11 Whyle they were alle together and sum” 

Play of the Sacrament , 1 . 402. 

“ Neither fals witnesse thou noon bere 
On no maryiys matere, al neither sow me.” — Babee's Boke, p. 49. 

“(I have) nother witte enough whole and some.” 

Damon atm Pythias , Old Plays , p, 232. 

234. One (O.E. an, Middle English on, oon ) is the 
numeral on,e with extended applications. It is used substan¬ 
tively and adjectively. When used substantively, it has a 
plural ones and a genitive otve’s, and maybe compounded 
with self. 

“ One can only attribute the chameleon character in which one seems 
to figure to the want of penetration of one's neighbours.”— Evening 
Standard , Sat. Oct. I, 1870, p. 1, col. 3. 

“Once more I am reminded that one ought to do a thing oneself if 
one wants it to be done properly.”— lb. p. 1, Jbol. 3. * 

“ It is a pretty saying of a wicked one.” 

% Tourneur’s The Revenger's Tragedy. 

i * 

“ Go, take it up, and carry it in. ’Tis a huge one; we*never kill’d 
so large a swine; so fierce, too, [ never mgt with yet.”— Beaumont 
ANI) Fi!etcher, The Prophetess. 

“To yeelde one's heart unto commiseration is an eflfccte of*facilitie, 
tendernesse, and mecknesse.”— Montaigne’s Florio , p.,^. 

“ Well, well, suck counterfeit jewels 
Makcrtruc ones oft suspected.”— Webster’s IVhite Devil. 

235. Sometimes one = some one :— 3 

“But here cometh one % ; I will withdraw myself aside.” — Lily’s 
Sap ho and Phao. * 


P 2 
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“I hear one's pace, 'tis surely Carracas.” 

R. Taylor's Tpte Hog hath lost his Pearl 

“For takjng one's part that is out of pofver .”—King Lear, i. 3. 

* , , *> 

236, Chaucer uses one as a substantive with an adjective 

where it seems to be a substitution for wight, or person , 
as— . « 

“ I was a lusty oon. ” ' 

Chaucer, The Prologue of the Wyf of Bath, 605. - 

v 

In the thirteenth century we find thing , properly neuter, 
used in a similar manner (cp. the modern poor thing /). 

“ So pat pis tuo lipere pinge: were at one rede." 1 

’ % Early Eng. Poems, p. 50. 

One is used for thing in Chevelere Assigne f p. 15 : 

“ But what broode on is pis on my.breste, 

# * « " # # 

And what longe on is pis pat I shall up lyfte." 

But this one is sometimes used instead of repeating the 
noun, as— 

“ Who embrace instea /1 of the true [religion] a false one," where 
Hooker, Book v. ch. ii. 2\ omits the indefinite one . 

So Milton, Areop. p. 45 : 41 It is a blank vertue, not a pure." 

• j 

This usagt does not explain the employment of one when it is pre¬ 
ceded by a demonstrative, f as the, this, & c., as the mighty one.. Here 
the older writers employed the definite adjective with a final (inflexional) 
e, as the gode. The'loss of this ending no doubt led to the introduction 
of one to supply its place. See p. 60. 

237. The indefinite one, as* in one says , is sometimes, but 
wrongly, derived from the Fr. on, Lat. homo . It is merely 
the use of the numeral one for ^he older man, men\ or me. 

1 Lithere thinge = wicked ones. This phrase is applied to Quend 
ride (Kenelm’s sister), and Askebec* (Kenelm’s guardian). 
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t 

In the ‘ Morte d’Arthur ’ man is replaced by one when 
it relates to a feminine word. 1 

“ He is man of such apparayle * 4 

® Oflf hym I have fulle mychelle dred z.”—Morte (T Arthur y p. 69. 


“ Launcelot J>an full stylle stoode. f 
As man pat was moche[I] of myght. ,, — lb. p. 118. 

“ And \one that bryghtest was of ble.”— lb. p*i42. 


238. Sometimes he occurs where we use one 2 — 


“lie com himself alast ase pe pet was of alle men veirest .”—Ancren 
Riwle , p. 388. 

Ase pe pet = as he that — as one that. 


“ The sunne nis boten a schadewe ase pe pet loseJ> here liht.”— O.E . 
Horn. First Scries, p. 185. » 

Ase pe pet % = as she that = as one that. 


<« 


As he that ay was heivj and fre .”—Morte cTArthfii', p. 23. 


Cp. 


«c 


he died 


As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he own’d/’-MfeW, i. 4. 

“ As one who would say, come follow . • . ” 

Belpkegor in Lamb’s Dram. Poets , Bohn’s Series, p. 532. 

239. Man. 

u For yftur name? 

Of . . . and murderess, they proceed from you, 

As if a man [= one] should spit against the wind ; 

The filth returns in’s^ = one’s] fa^e.”r— Webster’s White DeviL 

“ As though a man would say,” &c.—D rang’s Sermons. 


1 The form men for the singular, from which me comes 6y falling 
away of «, is to be explained by the fact that in the twilfth century, a 
final -an became - en v but then is often treated as a plural form in 
Middle E. * 

2 This use of one after as deserves some notice, as it has never been 

thoroughSy explained. . 

This idiom answers tc/ the Latin quippe qui , and therefore, one is the 
substitute for a relative. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we 
find a relative instead of olie: in later times he and man were substituted 
for it. 
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<4 Vor J>e more }>at a man can, t>e more wurj>e he is.”—R obert 
of Gloucester. t 


a 


Vor, bote a man conne Frenss, me tcl)> ofrhim lute.”— lb. 


44 So, pat man pat wolde [= siquisj him wul arise, delicacy is* to 
despise.”— Gower, iii. 40. f 

I, c 

44 Off J>ys bataille were to telle 
A man pat'it wele undyrstodc f 

How knylites undyr sadcls felle .”—Morte dArthtlr , p. 89. 


240. Appositional use of one. 

This use of one has become archaic, having been re¬ 
placed by the partitive genitive. 

44 1 am oon the fayreste. ’’—Chaucer’s Troylus and Cryscide , c. v. I. 

44 lie was oon in soothe, without excepcioun, 

- oon the best on lyve. ”— lb. Cotnpl. of L. Lyfe , xxiii. 

44 JLawe is onte the best.”— lb. iii. # 189. r 

44 For thys is one the moste synnef —Robert of Brunne, p. 6. 

♦ 

In Shakespeare we find one with superlatives— 

44 lie is one the truest manner’d.”— Cymb. i. 6 . 

44 One the wisest prince/'— Hen. VIII. ii. 4. 

In the fifteenth century we find the partitive form in use, 

as— 1 

‘1. One of the strenglst pyl.” 

c JLonelich's Seynf Graal , vol. i. p. 101. 

Cp. the old use of jome. See § 229. 

r 

241. Use l>f one before proper names. 1 

€ 1 t 

44 You may say one Albert, riding by ' 

This way. only inquired their health.”—R. Taylor’s Lingua. 

1 • ' 

242. For use’of one = own, self, alone, see § 183. 

r 

1 For other instances see Hist . Outlines of English Syntax , § 263. 
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243. One = the same. 

“ That’s all one to me.”— Green, p. 86. 

* “ ’Tis all one 

* To be a witch as to be counted one.” 

Decker’s Witch of Edmonton. 

* .» 

244. rjone, no ( 0 . E. ndn, Middle English non, noon, 

na = ne \ dn = not one). ■ * 

No is formed from none by the falling away of n, and stands 
in the same relation to none as my and thy to mine and 
Ihine, and a td an. 

None is used substantively a^d absolutely, and no adjec- 
tively—• 

“ But I can finde none that is good and meke.” 

•Hawes, P. of P. p. 136. 

“Tor surely there’s none lives but 1 painted comfoit.” 

KyiVs Spanish Tragedy. 

** Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none . 11 

Macbeth i. 3. 

It seems to be emphatic after the substantive— 

“ Satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death.” 

* Twelfth Night , pi. 4. 

“ And save his good broadsword he weapon had none 11 

J • W. Scott. 

In Middle E. (fourteenth century) non (none) and no are used much 
in the same way as an and* a ; none before a vowel, &c. 

“ And for to fall it hath none impediment.” • 

• j HaVes, T. of P. p. 44. 

245. No, though equivalent to not one, is often united to 
a plural substantive ; thus we find in Middle English : 

t * l 

u Non Mouses.”— Maundeville, p. 63. 


Norte is sometimes followed by other — 

4 « •• 

“ Thou shalt have none other gods before me. ”— Dent. v. 7* 


1 But = that Ims not painted, &c. 
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In Middle English it is always non other , not no other, 
which would have sounded as strangely as a other. 

246. No one is tautological, but it evidently replaces 

the Middle English no man, no wight?- 1 

Sometimes not one is used in its place. • 

247. Nothing, pi. Nothings. \ 

“ The other sorts of devils are called in Scripture daemonia . . . . 
and which St. Paul calleth nothings: for an idol, saith he, is nothing .” 
—Hobbes, v. p. 2111. 

248. Aught, h^ught-^ 

Aught, ought (O. E. dwiht, dht). Awiht contains the 
prefix d (as in O. E. dgliwylc for d+ gehwyle, each; dhwekfter, 
drafter, Middle E. outlier, dg-hwcefter, ccgfter = either) the 
original signification of which is ever, aye (cp. Goth, aiw, 
Gr. d«; and Twiht (Goth, waihts)\ wight, whit, creature, 
thing, something. 

“ For aught I know, the rest are dead, my lord.” 

Webster’s Appius and Virginia. 

“ Aipongst so many thousand authors you shall scarse find one by 
reading of whom you shall be any whit better.”—B urton’s Mel. p. 7. 

Cp. “ To luitetie to mu^hc wiht."—Castel of Love, 1 . 638. 

“ J>ereof he ete a lylelle wight."—Morle ctArthur, p. 36. 

“ Syr Evwayne, knowistpw any wight?” — lb. p. 5. 

249. Naught ( 0 . Ef ndwihty ndht) and not (Middle 
English noght, nat) are negative forms of aught, so that not 

i 

1 41 Sche wasVanyssht riht as hir listc, # f 

That no wykt bot hir-self it wisie.” i 

Gower, in Spec, of E . Eng. p. 371, 

2 As an adverb no i^kit is found as well as naught = not. * 

“ I am no whit sorry. 1 2 * * 5 ’—Dodsley’s Old Plays % ii. 84. 

“ Ector ne liked no wight * 

The wordis that he herd ttjpre .”—Morte d Arthur. 
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a whit is pleonastic ; in a whit the a must not be considered 
as the article ; a whit = hwhit = awiht or aught. 

Naughts is used by Greene (p. 157) for nb things — 

“ We country sluts of merry Fressingfield 
Come to buy needless naugiks to make us fine.” 

•* \ 

250. Ehough (O.E. genoh, Middle English ynough,ynow, 

enow, anow. Cp. Goth, ga-nbhs, Ger. genug). 

Sometimes vje find enow used as a plural, corresponding 
to Middle English inohe, inowe, in which tiflE plural is marked 
by the final e. 

“ Have I not cares enow and pangs enow ? ”— ISyron. 

“ Servile letters enow” 1 — A reopagitica, p. 40. 

t 

251. Any (O.E. icnig*= ullus) is an adjective»formed from 
the numeral dn one. In Middle English we find cent', cei, 
ci, for any, and Layamon has genitives, ceies gnd ezines. 

We find a distinction in Middle English made between 
the singular eny, any, and the t plural anie, anye. 

“And $if pat cni him wraped adour,^ was syion.” 

1 Robt. of Glouc. 

1 

252. Compounds ard anyone, anybody, anything, Middle 
English any wight, any man, eny persone .» 

J i 

“ Unnepe eni mon mi5te [h]is bowe bende.”— Robt. ok Glouc. 

Any originally had a negative n&nig = nullus, of which a truce exists 
in the twelfth century. * 

A * • 

“Niss mmi ping” = there is not anything.— Orm . i. 6i f 1 . 1839. 
“Nani man ” = not any man.— lb. p. 216. We use none instead: 
“And as* I had rather have any do it than myself, yet surely myself 
lather than none at all.”*—Asci^aM’s Scholemaster} p. 157. 


r 


1 Milton [AreopagiL p. 28, fifi. Arber) writes anough adv 
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253. Each [O.E. dghwylc = a-ge-hwilc; cdc «= d-ge-lic , 
from a (see remarks on aught), an/i He = like; later forms 
are elc, elch , euch, uch , ych , ech, ilk\ 1 

It is properly singular, but .has acquired a distributive 

sense. It is used substantively and adjectively. 1 

«’ • 

“ Of the fruit 

Of cat A tree in tj?c garden we may eat.”— Milton’s P.\L. ix. 661. 
“Simeon and Levi look each man his sword.”— Gen. xxxiv. 25. ■ 

“ Cloven tongues sat upon each of them.”— Acts ii. 3. 

“ At each his needless lieavings.”— Winter's Talc, ii. 3. 

“Ia beam do find in each three.”— I.ovc's I.aboitr's Lost, iv. 3. 

Each and every are used alike by Spenser :— 

“ She every hill and dale, each wood and plainc did search.”— F. (?. 
i. 2, 8. 


254. Each is sometimes used for both — 


“And each though enemies to either*s reign 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me.” 

« Shakespeare’s Sonnets , 28. 


Hence it often happens that each is wrongly followed by 
pronouns and verbs as the plqral number. 


“ Each in her* deep th^ithrives so beautify—Kafe of Lucrccc , 404. 

“IIow pale each worshipful rev’rend guest 
Rise from a clergy or a city feast.”—P # ope\s Jmit . Hor, ii. 75. 

• t, 

255. In the twelfth find following centuries, we find each 
followed by an , i\. on — one. 

C 

* “ Illc an unnclene lusst, 

1 Annd illc an ifcll wiile.”— Orm. 5726. 

• ' 1 

“ Ileo bigonne to fie echon .”—Robt. of Gloucester, ^78. 

‘‘ llkon of J>e knightes had a barony.” —R. of Brunne’s Qhroniclc. 
“ And ilka lym oA ilka syde.” —IIa&i pole’s* P. of C. 

“ Thei token ech on by hymself a peny.” —^Wickliffe, Matt . xx. 10, 
“For hit dam uche a clyffe/ 1 — J\flit. Foehns . 
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Each one is a remnant of this, as— 

“ The princes of Israel, king twelve men: each one was for the 
house of his fathers.”— Num. i. 44. . 

“Each other sometimes = each alternate, every other, 

ilb t,* * 

ft Each other worde I was a knave. —Ganuuar Gnr/ons Needle . 

\ 

256. Every is a compound of ever and eac/i, O.E. (ifre 
iclc 9 Middle English cever-cck, ever-ilk , ever-each . It was rare 
in the oldest stage of the language ; it occurs frequently in 
Lajamon and other writers of the thirteei^h century. 

“ Everilc he keste, on tic he grel (wept).”— Gen. and Ex. 

44 Everich 1 of you schul brynge an hundred knightes.” 

ChaucekJs Knightes Tale> 1 . 993. 

44 Carry hym aboute to every of his friendes.” 

Far dell of Facton y 8. 

44 Every of your wishes.” —Antony and Cleof. ii. 2^ 

M 

We also find Middle English evrichon , cverilkan = every¬ 
one. Everybody and everything are later formations. 

The history of every having been forgotten in the six¬ 
teenth century, we find every each, like not a whit, no 
one, &c. '• 

“ Every each of them hath some vices.”— JIurton '5 A let. p. 601. 

257, Either represents two distinct O.E. words: (i)‘ 
dg-hwee^er, Middle English ccitner, aither; (2 )> d-hweefter, 
dw^ev, Mer, Middle E. mother, outixr, other? 

The former of these, from d (= modern aye always) + 
ge + hwcdSer (— whether) originally meant “ eaph Of two ” ; 

1 Here rjeans cacti 'one [of you ’(two)]. 

- Cp. “ For on per he sal |>e tanc hate 

t And ]>e to)jer luf after his state, 

Or he sal j>e tanc* of |>am mayntene* 

And ]>e toj>er despyse,”— Hampole’s P. of C. p. 31. 

“ Bot wi]> Jje^world comes Dam Fortone, 

{>at ay\er hand may^haunge sone.”— lb. p. 36. 
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our modem either, which* represents this in form, has still 
sometimes, though rarely, its old seAse. 

“The king of Israel and Jehoshaphat sa'i either of them on hi.s 
throne.”—2 Chron. xviii. 9. , * 

The O.E. dhwafter (a\hwafter) meant ‘ orje or the other 
of two.’ It survives as owther or awther in various dialects, 
where it is n<W regarded as a vulgar mispronunciation of 
either; the conjunction or is a contraction of it. Tliu 
modem either, while in form representing ceginvafter, is 
with regard to its usual sense the representative of dhwafter. 
This change of fiieaning^is found already in writers of the 
fourteenth century, but was not common until the sixteenth 
century. . 

r 

Either has a possessive form— 

■ 

“ Where either's fall determines both their fates.” 

* ^ « Rowe, Lucan , vi. 13. 

“ They are both in either's power.”— The Tempest . 

“ Confute the ^legations of our adversaryes, the end being truth, 
which once fished out by the harde encounter of either's arguments . . . 
both partes shoulde be satisfyed.”— Gosson’s School of Abuse, p. 46. 

256. Neither, the negative of either as naught is of 
aught , appearg first ip the thirteenth century; the earlier 
word was O.E. ndhwdSer, ndw\er, Middle English nouther} 

‘which still survives in dialects; its contracted form is nor . 

• % 

“Now fiew, now old, now both, now neither , 

To serve the world's course, they care not with whether.” 

Ascham’s Scholemaster , p. 48. 

“ Neither of either, I remit both twain.” 

% Love's Labour's Lost , v. 2. 

“ Truth may lie on both sides, on \sith6r side 0; on neither side.”— 
Carlyle's French Revolution, iii. 163. r 

“ Ac hor no\er [but neither of them] ... in pur ri3te nas.”-rRoBERT 
of Gloucester, Specimens of E. Eng^p. 68. , 


1 Cp. “ He ne had nou\er stren>e ne mygtft, 

Noutyr to ga ne ghit to ^and/’-^lAMPOLK’s A oj C . p. 13. 
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It is sometimes, but wrongly, found with a plural verb, 

ns— * 

“ Thersites* body is as good as Ajax’, 

When neither art alive.”— Cymb. x. 2. • 

259. Other (O.E. b-fter, Goth. an-\ar = one of two, 
second and other. See remarks on numerals, p. 172). 

This word originally belonged to the st v png declension, 
making its plural othre, leaving other as the plural when the 
final e fell away, as 

“ When other are glad 
Than is he sad.’ —Skelton.^ 79. 

“ Some other give, me thanks .”—^Somtdy of Errors , iv. 3. 

“Some other ... do not utterlie dispraise learning, but they saie,” 
&c.— Ascham’s Scholemaster , p. 54. 

Cp. “ Other some.”—Acts xvii. 18. 

A new plural was afterwards formed by the ordinary 
plural suffix s. 

Other’s (O.E. res, tiSeres) is a true genitive. 

“ Let ech of us hold up his hond to ojier, 

And ech of us bycome operts brojier.” 

Chaucer,- in Specimens of E. Eng. p. J53. 

“And eyther dranke of operts bicode.”— Qest. Rom. p. 19. 

» 

260. Another is a later form; 1 sum other was once- 
used instead of it. 

•» 

* 

261. One another, each othef, are sometimes called 

reciprocal pronouns ; but they are not compounds : jn such 
phrases as “ love each other,” “ love one another,” the con¬ 
struction is, each love the* other, one love another ; each and 
one being subjects, and other and another objects, of their 
respective predicates. .. 

In Middle English we find each to other = to each other. 

•% 

1 Ano^er is used in the Ormulum. 
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We sometimes find ayther other = either other, in this sense, as— 

“ Uche payre by payre to plese ay\er oftr.” — All it. Poems , p. 46. 

Other what what else occurs in Dodsley’s iOld Plays, ii. 67— 

“ What strokes he bare away* or 
Other- 7 vhat was his gaines, I wot not.” * 

“ And (he) spekej) of *o\er-hwatf—Ancrcn It'iwle , p. 96. 

262. Else ((J.E. elles, the genitive of the lost pronoun 
elle, corresponding to Lat. alius J ). 

We find it in Middle English after ought, nought, as 
in modern Englfs-L It has acquired an adverbial sense = 
a liter. Cp. Middle English owihi elles = aught of other = aught 
else. 

“Apouder * 

I-maad, Oliver of chalk, ou]>er of glas, 

Or som hat elles. ”—Chaucer, 1 . 13078. 

“ So, what for drede and ellis, ]>ef were bop ensuryd.” 

Tale of Berytt , 1 . 1122. 

In the oldest*English we had elles hweet— aught else. 2 

Sometimes we find not else = nought else. 

“In Moses’ hard law we had 
Not else but darkness. 

All was not els\> but night.”— Dodsley’s Old Plays , p. 39. 

263. Sundry (O.E.,.yW£r/^ = sir»gularis, Middle English 

sundrie, sohdry = separate) is now used in the plural— 

• .... 1 
“For jwiufry weighty reasons. ’— Macbeth , iii. I ; iv. 3. 

It occurs^ however, sometimes as a singular in older 
writers in the sense of separate., • , 

€ 

“ Ale hefde sindri moder.”— La$. i. 114. 

“ )>or was in he^le a sundri sted.”— Gen. and Ex. 1984, 37. 

a 

1 In the oldest English we find a comparative elra. 

2 Els ivhat in Chaucer. 
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So in Shakespeare— 

‘ YThe sundry contemplation 
Of my travels is a most humorous sadness.” 

5 As You Like /l, iv. I. 

264. Several is used for sundry — 

“ To every several man. Julia's C<esar 9 iii. 2. 

“Twy several times. ,, — lb . y. 5. 

. “Truth lies open to all, it’s no man’s several.” — Ben Jonson. 
“By some sever ah” — Winter's Tale , i. 2. 

265. Divers (Middle English diverse^ ^Fr. divers ), and 
different (Fr. different ), and Mi£Mle E. sere, ser (O-N. 
particular, separated), are sometimes employed for sundry . 

266. Certain (from Lat. certus) is singular and plural, 
and is used substantively and adjectively. 

’! * 

“A certain man planted a vineyard.” —Mark xii. 1. 

“There came from the ruler of the synagogue’s house certain which 
said.”— lb . v. 35. 

“ To hunt the boar with certain of his friends.” —Venus and Adonic 

Cp. its use as a substantive in the following passages t— 

“ A certayn of varieties and boyes.”— Berner’s Froissart . 

“A certain of grain.”— Fardel! of Fac ion. 

“Beseeching him to lene him a certeyv , 

Of gold, and he wold quyt it him ageyn.” 

( Chaucer, Chawrms Ycmannes Tale , 471. 

“ Sit I wollc have ano]>er certayne. ”—Gesta Roux p. 23. 



CHAPTER XIV 


VERBS 

267. Verbs may be classified into (a) transitive, requiring 
an object, as “ he lear\is his lessons; ” (b) intransitive, re¬ 
quiring no object,as <<r the sun shines'* 

268. Transitive verbs only have a passive voice. 

Transitive verbs^ include reflexive verbs , in which the 

agent and object are identical, as “ he hurt himself “ I’ll 
lay me down; ’Vand reciprocal verbs , as “ to love one another .” 
These verbs admit of no passive voice. 

269. Intransitive verbs include a large number that 

might be classed as frequentative, diminutive, inceptive, 
desiderative, &c. *. 

• Some intransitive verbs, by means of a preposition, be¬ 
come transitive, and maji be used passively, as “ the man 
laughs at the boy,’*’ M the boy was laughed at by the man.” 

Some intransitive verbs have a causative meaning, and 
take arf. object, as “ he ran,” “ he ran a thorn through his 
finger.” Set Causative Verbs, under the head of Verbal , 
Suffixes. ' * , 

270. Some transitive verbs are reflexive in meaning, 
though not in form, and appear at first sight as if used 
intransitively, as “ he keeps dloof from danger,” i.e. he keep* 
himself \ &c. Cp. “ he stole aw^y to England.” 
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1 

Sometimes a transitivrj verb has a passive sense , with an 
active form, as “the ^akes ate short and crisp ” = the cakes 
went eaten short and crisp. 

271. Intransitive verbs may take a noun of kindred 
meaning 01; object, called the cognate object, as to die a 

(h ath, to sleep a sleep , to run a- race. v 

■ 

272. Verbs used with the third person only are called 
impersonal verbs, as me thinks , me seems, it rains, it 
snows. 

273. The verb affirms action or existence of a subject, 
under certain conditions or relations,'called voice, mood, 
tense. 

Tn some languages verbs undergo a change of form for voice, mood, 
and tense ; the root being modified by pertain suffixes beforj the person- 
emlings are added. 

r lhus in Latin the root reg is modified by the suffix s , to express time 
or tense ; so the root reg becomes by this addition a sMn to which the 
person ending * is suffixed ; whence rexi % the perfect of reg-ere. 

% 

274. Voice. —There are twio voices —(a) the active ;• in 

which the subject of the verb is represented js acting, as 
“I love John ;” (b) the passive, in whidh the subject of the 
verb is represented as affected by the action, as “ I am 
loved by John.” '• * . 

The pz&sive voice in the original Aryan language, was formed by 
inflexion, and had primarily a reflexive sense. Of thfe inflected yassive 
the only trace in English is the obsolete verb hight — is called; The 
i Passive voice in English is expressed by the passive participle combined 
, with auxiliary verbs. The Scandinavian dialects have a special form 
for reflexive vt^bs. See p. 9. 

275. There are five* moods—(1) the indicative makes 
a simple assertion, states or asks •about a fact; (2) the sub- 
junctive expresses a possibility: it is sometimes called the 
conditional or conjunctive mood; (3) the imperative denotes 

Q 
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9 

that an action is commanded, desired, or entreated ; (4) the 
infinitive states the action without the limitations peculiai 
to voice, tense, &c., and is merely an abstract substantive 

(5) participles are adjectives. ' > 

* 

276. The tenses are three— (a) present , (b) past, (/) 
future. J 

An action may be stated with reference to time, present, 
past, and future, as (a) indefinite, (b) continuous and imper¬ 
fect, (c) perfect <d) perfect and continuous. 

Hence we may arraitgft. the tenses according to the following 
scheme :— 


i 

Tb XSK. I XDKFlKITE 

I 

l 

_ \ 

4 ' 

I 

Present . . 1 praise. 

# - - 

- Pait 1 . I praised. 

I 

1 


Future . , I shall praise 

r 1 


Imperfect 
Coni ini’uis 


Perfec r. 


Perfect 
Conti M’01 s. 


9 

1 an? prais- I have praised 
ing. 


I have heeii 
praising. 


I was prais- I had praised 
ing 


I had been prais¬ 
ing. 


* 

I shall be J shall ha\e 1 shall have been 
praising. piaised. praising. 


277. For / praise i 1 praised, we sometimes use I do praise, 
1 did praise, wlpch are*by some called emj)hatic present and 
past tenses. * * 

ft 

V am going to praise is called intentional present. 

I was going to praise ,, ,, past. 

I shall be going to praise „ * „ t future. 

In English we have only change of form (or \ h(^present and 
past (or preterite ); the other tenses are expressed by the 
of auxiliary verbs. * • 


1 Modern grammarians use the term preterite. 

ft 
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278. There are two numbers, Singular and plural; three 
persons, first, second, Jnd third. 

, 1 . 

J79. Conjugation.—Verbs are classified according to 
the mode of expressing the past indefinite tense, into (a) 
strong verbs, (p) weak verbs. ' 

Strong ^Verbs. —The past (or preterite^ense of strong 
verbs is expressed by a change of vowel only. 

Weak Verbs. —The past (or preterite) tense indefinite 
of weak verbs ia expressed by adding to tj^ verbal root the 
syllable d or its phonetic substitute'***'" 1 ’ 11 ” 

The distinction between strong and weak verbs must be 
dearly borne in mind. 

< 1) Strong verbs have vowel change only ; their pa.st (or preterite) 
tense is not formed by adding -d or 

(2) The passive paiticiples»of strong verbs do not end* in -d or as 

do those of weak verbs. * 

(3) All p. participles of strong verbs once ended in ~en {-«); but in 

very many p. participles this suffix has dropt*oflf. The history 
of a worcf is sometimes necessary to be known before its con¬ 
jugation can be decided. 

Weak verbs sometimes have* a change of vowel, and 1 the 
addition of -d or as bough-1 ; but this change is no result 
of vowel-gradation. 

STRONG VEPtfS* 

280. The strong verbs fall into two^divisions :— 

(1) fn Aryan the perfect tense was characterized not 
only by a difference of root-vowel from the presen?tense, 
'out also (usually) by reduplication , a phenomenon which is 
well know.’i from the Greek, *e.g. jxvyu (I flee), 7re-</>o.'ya 
(1 have fled); AeiVw (I leave), Ac A niira (I have left). 
In Teutonic reduplication w^s by degrees*supplanted, and 
the mode of forming^ the preterite by means of vowel- 
change only took its place. In Old English only a few 
verbs clearly point to an original reduplication : — 

Q 2 
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GOTHIC. ' OLD ENGLISH. 

PRESENT. FRETERITE. * PRESENT. PRETERITE. 

haita (I call) hai J -hait (I called) f * hate heht 

laika (I leap) lai Maik (I le^pt) lace le-olt 

reda (I advise) rai l -roJ> (I advised) nMe re-ord 

but Gothic, in this as in many other points, has kept the old 
features more^aithfully than the other 'Teutonic,'dialects, and 
from it we learn that all the verbs belonging under the first 
or fall class (see below, § 283) were originally reduplicating 
verbs. 

V 

(2) The formation’^ the preterite of all the other strong 
verbs is based upon the regular change of the root-vowel, 
vowel-gradation, whiph’ is chiefly accounted for by difference 
of accent. 2 Thus the roots with the vowel e appear in three 
different shapes according to three degrees of accent:— 

• I, 

(a) When the accent w&s shifted from the root to the 
suffix, as, for instance, in the past participle (cp. Greek itoojto?, 
TaKTos), the root-vowel, which thus had become destitute of 
accent, disappeared altogether. Instances : Gothic t-unpus, 
O.E. tbp (tooth), from the,root et (to eat; Latin ed-erc ); 
Gothic s-ind. O.E. sfndon (they are) from the root es (to be : 
Latin esse ); Gothic tr-iu, O.E. treo{w) (tree ; Greek 8 opv). 

(b) Under certain /)ther conditiens of accent (not deter¬ 
minable ‘ with certainty) the root-vowel appeared as e or /. 
Instances;—Gothic Man, O.E. eian (to eat), Latin edert , 
Gothic bairan,' O.E. her an (to bear), Latin ferre ; Gothic 

4 j 

wairpan, O.E. weorpan (to become), Latin verti. 

(c) Under a third variety of accent the root-vov'el appeared 
as a. Instances :—The preterite singular of the above- 

1 a* has the sound of * in irt-<btvya. 

2 In the original Aryan language what it called accent was a raising 
of musical pitch on a particular syllable ; hut this seems to have coin 
cided, at least usually, with a stress on the accented syllable. 
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mentioned verbs are in Gothic at (t ate), bar (I bore), warp 
(I became). * 

Just as e and a are \een changing with one* another in 
roots with the vowel e, we*find the root-vowel a , under 
similar conditions, regularly changing with 0. Instances:— 
Gothic ik fqpa, O.E. ic fare (I proceed); bu^ ic for (I pro¬ 
ceeded). Ik baka , O.E. ic bace (I bake);*but 'ic hoc (I 
baked). 

Setting apart vowel-relations of minor importance, we find 
in Teutonic, six groups of vowel-gradation^and accordingly 
six classes of strong verbs. 


I. 

a 

0 

0 

a 

2. 

e(i) 

a 

c 

** u(o) 

3- 

e(i) 

a 

e 

e* 

4* 

e(i) 

a 

u 

u(o) 

5- 

1 

ai 

i 

i 

6. 

eu 

au # 

11 

u 


4 


The Old English equivalents for these vowels are :— 


1. 

a 

0 

0 

a 

2. 

e 

a.’ 

rc 

0 

a* 

e 

£e 

a* 

e 

4 - 

He) 

t 

a 

9 

u 

• 

u(o) 

■ 

«?. 

1 

a 

1 

i 

6 . 

eo 

ea 

u 

• 

v; 


281. The following instances illustrate these groups in 
Gothic and Old English :— * 


w 

1. 

a— 0 . 

m 

Ura (I proceed) 

fAr (I proceeded) 

fAru in (\sc 

w 

pioceeded) farans (proceeded) 1 

fare 

for 

1 oron 

lge]<ftren * 

m 

« 

• 11. 0 . 


w 

l«aira- 

bar 

be 1 uni 

b.uuaiis. 3 

Here 

• 

baer 

bjfcron 

IgeJ boren 

9 


1 Past participle. 

,J at here has the sound of e in bed. 
a au here has the soifiid of o in borne. 
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ni. 

e — a — e—e. 


qi)>a (l speak) 
cweOe 

qa)> (I spoke) 
cwacO 

qe)>um (we spoke) 
ewabdon j 

qibans (spoken) 
(jge]cweden 


IV. 

e—a—u—u. 


binda(l bind) 
binde 

helpe (I help) 

band (I bound$ 
band 

^jrilp (I helped) 

bundum (we bound) 
bundon 

hulpon (we helped) 

‘oundans(bound) 
bunden 

holpin (helped) 

< 


V 

« • • 

. 1—ai—1. 


beital (I bite) 
bite 

bait (I bit) 
bat 

bitum (we bit) 
biton 

bitans (bitten) 
biten 


v ^ 

cu—au—u. 


kiusa (I choose) 
ce'ose 

kaus (I chose) 
c*as 

kusum (we chose) 
curon 

kusans (chosen) 
coren 


2S2. If we look closely at the above columns, which re¬ 
present successively the present, preterite singular, preterite 
plural, and \he past participle, we'find two striking facts :— 

(1) the root-vowel of the past participle is invariably 
short; 

(2} in several groups the final stem-consonants of the 
present and preterite singular is different from that of the 
preterite plural and tfte past participle of the same verb, e.g. 
.eweffe (I speak)—cwse'S (I spoke)—ewaedon (we spoke)— 
ewetfen (spoken); ceose QI choose)-£-cear (I chose)—cumn 
(we chose)—coreq (chosen). 

Other instances of this so-called “grammatical cliange" 
are:— 

t 

slea 1 2 (I slay), sloA (I slew), sIojo^Cwc slew), sjxgxm (slain); 

Swea 2 (I wash), 5 w 6 A (I washed), Cwqjon (we washed), ffasqgen 
(washed); 

teo 2 (1 drag), teaA/I dragged), tu^on (we dragged), tqgen fdragged': 

_ • 4 

1 ei has the sound of ee in green. f 

2 'Oicsc forms represent prehistoric slaAu, ]>waAu, tioAu. 
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sniftc (I cut), snaS (I cut), sni</on (wc cjit), snio'en (cut); 

seoOe (I seethe), scaS (I seethed), suabn (we seethed), soafen (sodden); 

frdose (I freeze), frear (I frote), fruron (wc froze), froren (frozen); 

forleore (I lose), forlea\ (I lost), forluron (we lost),, forlorcn (lost, 
forlorn). 

Note. —Tha modern English adjectives forlorn, sodden , 

are instructive remains of the “grammatical change.” 

• 

We see from the above instances that there is a regular 
relation between h , J>, s, the voiceless consonants, as belonging 
to the present find the preterite singular, and the corre¬ 
sponding voiced consonants g, onging to the 

pieterite plural and past participle. 

Both these facts, namely, the shortness of the root-vowel 
in the past participle, and the change of final stem-conso¬ 
nants arc easily explained, if we bear in mind that, in the 
prehistoric Teutonic period, both the preterite plural and 
the past participle had the accent on the suffix, not on the 
root-vowel; cf. Sanskrit blu'd (to break)— bibheda (I broke), 
with the accent on the e—-bibhidimd (we broke), with the 
stress on. the a — bhitid (broken), also with the stress on 
the a. , , 

Thus the shortness of the root-vow^I is explained by its 
want of accent, and, according to Vtrner's law, the final 
stem-consonants became voiced. 

The strong verbs, thus, naturally tall into two, divisions, 
reduplicative and gradation verbs, apd bbth together form 
seven classes, which are properly named a/ter characteristic 
verbs. They may be remembered by aid of the fallowing 

doggerel couplet # 

* 

“ If e’er thou fall, the shake with patience hear . 
give ; seldom drink; drive slowly, <hoose with care/ 1 ] 


1 Skcat, Principles of English Etymology^ i. p. 159. 
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I 

283 Division I. Class I. f or Fall-Class. 


Pres. 

P*\ST. 

P.r. 


Pr^s. 

pRET. 

P.p. 

(i) fall 

fell 

fallen 

0 E 

fealle 

ftoll 

fealleti 

healden 

hold 

held 

held 

• 

?» 

healde 

lidold 

behold 

hang 

beheld 

hung 

beholden*' 1 
hung | 

M 

hange 

hdng 

hangen 

gang*( 

=e<>) 

hangen* 

tl 

gange 

gcong n 

gangeu 

(2) sweep 

swepen* 

It 

swdpe 

sw6op , 

swupen 

— 

bight 

hoten* 

If 

hate 

hdht 

haten 

blow 

blew 

blown 

>1 

bid we 

ha 

bldOW 

bid wen 

know 

knew 

known 

if 

cnawc 

cneow 

end wen 

crow 

crew 

crown* 

If 

era we 

creow 

erdwen 

sow 

sew* 

.sown 

If 

sawe 

sdow 

sdweu 

mow 

mew* ^ 

mown 

> | 

inawe 

mdow 

inawen 

throw' 

threw ~ 

Lit. »» % || ^|| | 

leten* 

ft 

Ora we 

flrdow 

Ordwcn 

(3)let 

let 

t f 

laete 

leort, 

labten 

(4) sleep 

leet* 

slep* 

sleep* 

lep' 

slepen\ 

If 

slcbpc 

loot, Wt 
sldp 

slafcpen 

leap 

lopdli* 

I) 

hldape 

hldop 

hldapcn 

beat 

leep* 

bet* 

beaten 

1 1 

beate 

beot 

beaten 

hew 

beet* 

beat 

ffew* 

hewn 

If 

t 

hdawe 

h£ow 

heawen 

(5) row 

ew* 

rowen* 

II 

rrfwe 

riow 

rowen 

grow 

grew 

grown 

II 

gr6wc 

grdow 

grdwen 

flow 

flew* 

flown* 

If 

fldwe 

fleow 

fldwen 

(6) weep 

wep* 

wepen* 

>1 

wdpe 

wdop 

wdpen 


(1), Many verbs once belonging to this division have either 
become obsolete or hfive adopted a weak form for the past 
tense and p. participle,' as— 

Wall (to boil up, 0.5. weallan ), fold, walk, low, row, 

span, leap, sweep, weep. 

«, • 

In the provincial dialects we find strong forms of some of 
these vefcbs still in use, as to row , past rew t p.p. rowen; to 
leap , past lop, lotip, p.p. loupetito weep, past wep; to sleep, 
past slep ; to beat, past belt (Scotch). Cp.:— c 

t 

1 Forms marked * hrc obsolete, anc^ weak ftrins have taken theii 
places, as slept, hewed , wept % leapt , {owed. Some of these weak forms 
came in early— slepte, dreddc = dreaded, as in the Ormulnm . 

8 Let in twelfth century has a weakjForm, let 4 c y latte. 
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41 Some to the ground were lopen froyi above.”—SURREY, Ain, ii. 

4 4 She brouhte the grey r j from hevene to erthe and seew it. The 
erthe ther it was sawc was never ered.”— Pilgrimage , p. 43. 

« 44 For while they be golden together as thorns.”— Nahum x. 10. 

44 And sighing sore, her hands she wrung and fold'' 

% y Sackville’s Induction . 

(2) Crt>w is now often weak in pret. at'yell as in p.p. 

(3) Hew, sow, mow, have now weak past tenses, but 
strong passive participles, as well as weak ones. 

In the Bible* we have p.p. hewn and hewed. 

The provincial dialects have st^jas." intros, as hew = hewed, 
sew = sewed, mew = mowed, snew — snowed. 

(4) Hung was a new pret. fronr a causative verb king ; 
hanged pret. and p.p. are from the derivative weak verb, 
O.E. hangian. 

(5) Some passive participles have sprung from the past 

tense, as hung = hangen ; held = holden ; fell = fallen 
(Shakespeare, Lear , iv. 6). * 

Otherg have contracted forms of p.p., as sown — sowen, 
&c. , > 

( 6 ) Might — was called, originally the pretesite of hat an (to 

call), deriving from heht ', the older form of het, answering to 

Gothic haihait. The passive meanipg of hight is accounted 

for by the analogy of the present hdtte^ Gothic ••haitada (I 

am called), which was confounded frith hate (I call) = Gothic 

haita. ’ t 

• 

44 Johan /light that oon, and Alayn hight that otifer.” 

t t . CHAUCER, The Peeves Tale , 

% 

“ That wretched wight 

j The Duke of Gloucester, that Richaul hight." 

* , SACKVILLE, Dtihe of Buckingham . 

41 An ancient fabric rais'd t^ inform the sight, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight," —Dryden. 
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284. Division II. Class I of Drink-Class. 



r 



f O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.r. 

Pres. 

Pret. sing. 

Pret. //. 

P r. « 

(1) help 

halp* 1 
holp* 

holpen 

helpc 

dcf.c 

healp 

hulpon 

* 

holpen 

delve 

dalf* 

dolve* 

dolven * 

dealf 

dulforf 

dolfen 


melt 

malt* 

molt* 

^ ^lolten 

inellc 

mealt 

multon • 

1 

molten 

yield 

yold* 

yolden* 

glide 

geald 

guidon 

golden 


yald* 





swell 

swoll* 

swair 

swollen 

s welle 

sweal 

swullen 

swollen 

(2) swim 

swam 

swum 

swim me 

sw.imm 

sw muniou 

swutnmen 

climb 

clamb* 

clomb* 

^domben* 

cliinbe 

clamb 

clufrtbon 

clumben 

began 

began 

begun 

• > 0 inne 

ongann 

ongunnon 

ongunnen 

spin 

spun 

spun 

spinne 

spann 

spunnon 

spunnen 


span* 






win 

wan 

won 

•*vinne 

wan 

wunnan 

wunnen 

run 

ran 

run * 

riniie 

ran 

runnon 

runnen 




yrnc 

arn 

urnon 

nrnen 

bind 

bound 

bound 

binde 

band 

bundoti 

bunden 

find 

found 

found 

find 

fand 

fund on 

funden 

grind 

ground 

ground 

grind? 

grand 

grundon 

grunden 

wind 

woued 

wound 

winde 

wt.nd 

wundon 

wunden 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 


- ~ 

— 

- 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

drince 

dranc 

druncon 

druncen 

shrink. 

shrank 

shrunk 

for-scrince 

-scrance 

scruncon 

scruncen 

sink 

sank 

« sunk 

since 

sane 

suncon 

suncen 

stink 

stank 

stunk 

stincc 

stanc 

stuncou 

stuncen 

sing 

sang 

sung 

singe 

sang 

sungon 

sungen 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

springe 

sprang 

sprungon 

^sprungen 

sting 

swing 

stang 

stung 

stinge 

stang 

stungon 

stungen 

swung 

swung 

swinge e 

swung 

swingon 

swupgen 

wring 

wrung 

v rung 

wring** 

wrang 

wrungon 

wrungen 

ring 

rang „ 

rung « 

hringe 

hrang 

hrungon 

hruugen 

ding 

clang 

clung • 

dmgc 

clang 

clungon 

clungen 

ding 

dang" 

dungen* 

-- 

— 

— 

- 

• 

dung* 





(3) carve 

carf* 

corvrn* # 

ceorfe 

cearf 

ctirfon 

corfen 

starve 

st^rf* 

warth* 

storven* 

stdorfe 

stcarf 

sturfon 

storfen 

worth 

wqrthen 

weorthe 

wearth 

wurthon 

worth en 


worth* 

1 

t 



1 

burst 

burst 

burst 

berste 

bear**! 

burs ton 

borsten 


barst* 

l*>rsten* 






f brast* 

bursren* 





thrash 

e throkh* 

throshen* 

Oerscc 

fir arse. 

fiurscon 

Corscen 

(4) fight 

fougTit 

fought 

fuughten* 

teohte 

fcaht 

fuhton 

fohten 


( 1 ) To this division once belonged milk, yield,,swal¬ 
low, bellow,stir*, burn, mouj-n, spurn, ding, carve, 
starve, burst, * , 


1 Forms marked thiv * are obsolete. 
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Cp. “ Forth from her eyen the crystal tears out bras/ 

I Sackville’s Induction . 

“ When ^dam dalvc , and Eve span, 

• Who was then the gentleman ? 9 

Up start the carle and gathered good, 

And thereof came the gentle blood.” 

1 Bp. PiiXington (Parker Soc. p. 125). 

“ 1 wakfcd : herewith to the hpuse-top I clamly'— Surrey, Alu. ii. 

44 Who willingly had yielden prisoner.”— lb. 

44 The yolden ghost his mercy doth require.”— Surrey's Ecclesiastes. 

44 Many founden it [ffreyn] and throsshen it.”— Pilgrimage, p. 43. 

44 Which hath dung me down to the inferp^^fcttom of desolation.” 
— Nash’s Lenten Stuff. ' * ' 


(2) We have many verbs with mixed strong and weak 
forms ; the past tense may be weak ’and the p.p. strong, as, 
past, clomb, and p.p. climbed ; or the past may be strong and 
the p.p. weak, as, past, tfelved, p.p. driven. Cfemde occurs in 
fourteenth-century English. * 

Swollen has almost given way to swelled. 

Helped has replaced the old past, holp p holpen as a p.p. 
is archaic, helped being now the regular form. 2 


1 » 

(3) Sometimes a strong participle is used simply as an 
adjective,as drunken, molten —“i drunken man,” “ molten 
lead; ” in Micah i. 4, molten is used as p.p.; so in Elizabethan 
writers, sunken , shrunken. .» • 


a ** And the metalle be the hetc .»f the fire malt." 

, Cai’GRAve, i>. 9. 

“ My heart is molt to see his grief so great.’’ •* 

Sackvh.’e’s Initiation. 

41 As gold is tried in the oven, wherein it is molten — Coverdalf.. 


1 Holf> is a prctcrUc in Shakespeare. Sec filing John , i. i; Kith. 
//. V. 3 . * 

9 Holpen: 44 lie hadi holpen his people Israel”—Eng. Bible; 44 he 
halp his brother ”— CArGRAVE, p. 30 ; help for holpen is found in 
Shakespeare, Tempest , i. 2. * 
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(4) The verbs swim, 'begin, run, drink, shrink, 

sink, ring, sing, spring, have (or their proper past 
tenses swam, began, ran , &c., but in oid€t writers (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) and in colloquial English we find 
forms with u, which have pome from the preterite plural 
and passive participles. f 

Sometimes we actually find the past tense doing.duty for 
the passive participle; thus Shakespeare has swam = ;?(/»;« 
(As you Like It, iv. 1 ), drank — drunk. 

(5) Many of tliq^e forms that originally had‘a in the past 
now have u, as s"puA^^»'tunk, stunk, stung, flung, 
swung, wrung, clung, and strung (a modern form). 
“Sche Jiang from me" (Hey wood’s Proverbs, C. 4). Slang 
(1 Sam. xvii. 49). 

(6) Wound = past of to wind (up), but winded -= past 
tense of to witid a horn ; but Walter Scott has “ his horn he 
•wound ” (Lady of the Lake). 

i 

(7) Foughten occurs in Henry V. iv. 6: cp. “a hard- 
foughten feeld ” (Heywood’s Proi'erbs, E. 11 1 ). Starfen, p.p. 
is used by Sackville: “ her sthrven corpse ” (Induction) ; 
“ hungfix-starven! (Half’s Satires ); but “hunger -starved" 
(Gam. Gurton's Needle). 


285^ Division II.* tlasi II., or Bear-Class. 




« 

4 


O.K. 

1 

PREb. 

Past, 

P.p. 

Pres. 

Pket. 

P.p. 

(1) steal 

stole 

■ 

•stolen 

stele 

stiel 1 

stolen 

(2) come 

'cam^ 

come 

cume 

com 

cunien 

(3) bear 

bore 

born 

ber f c » 

bier » 


l>are 

borne* 


« 

shear 

shore* 

shorn 

scere 

scacr 

scoren 

tear 

tore 

torn 

tere 

tscr 

toreiP 

(4) speak 

spoke 

spoken 

spred. 

sjjfra:c 

sprcccn 


spake* 

spoke* 

bicce 

Ijracc 

brocen 


1 The pret. pi. has a long vowel, as \Uilon, cwimon , bdron, &c. 
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(1) The old verbs quele(to die) 1 and nim (to take, rob) 
once belonged to this fclass. 

'1 , , 

• (2) In Middle English (fourteenth century, especially in 
the Northern dialects) we find the old ce represented often 
by a ; — stat\ bar , schar, tar, spac] brae; bare, brake, spake , are 
archaic " in the Southern dialect we find ve often changed to 
e, as her, (beer), spec, brek. 


( 3 ) Born and Borne, though the same words, have 
different meanings: borne — carried ; born = brought forth. 

(4) In older writers, and somJ^ueS'in modern poetry, we 
find the n falling away (as in Old English): lienee broke 2 = 
broken ; spoke 8 = spoken ; stole 4 ='! sto/en. 

Shakespeare has “ I have spake ” (Henry VIII. ii. 4). 


(5) Shakespeare, Cytpbeline, v. 5, has become 

(6) The e in stole , &c., is no inflexion ; it merely marks 

the length of the preceding vowel. > 


* 286. Division II. Class III. pr Give-Class. 

O.E. 


Pres 

Past. 

P.P. 

Pres, m 


P.P. 

(1) give 

gave 

given 

gife 

geaf 

gifen 

weave 

wove 

woven 

wefe 

wsef 

wefen • 

(2) eat 

ate 

eaten 

• 

aet 6 

eten 

eat 

eat 


t 


get 

got 

gotten 

ong^e 6 

ongeat 

ongeten 


gat* 

got 

sitte 



sit 

sat 

sat 

szet 

, seten 



seten* 


• 

■ 


1 The 'causative of this verb is the weak verb quell> originally “to 
kill/* 

2 Measure for Measure , v. I. 

2 Walter Scott, Kenilworth\ 

4 Milton. # * 

* Also it with abnormal long vowel. 

0 Ongite = perceive, understand. 
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U 



O.E. 


Prks. 

Past. 

P.l\ 

Pres. 

1 . 

PRET. 

P. V. 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

trod 

trede 

trued 

treden 

bid 

bade 

bid 

bidden 

bid 

bidde 

% 


bsed 

bede^i 

( 3 ) - 

(4) wreak 

quoth 

was 

- J 

f 

wroken* 

ewethe 


cwa.*S , 

waes 

eweden 

wesen 

* 

o 

lie 

lay 

lain 

lien* 

liege 


lDCg 

legen 

see 

saw- 

seen 

SCO 

pi- 

seah 

sawon 

ge-segen 


(1) Quoth, orl^ perfect, is now used as a present 

tense; the root of the present is seen in bequeathe . The 
present of was is lost; we have parts of the verb in was/, 
were, ivert. * 

(2) Mete (measure), wreak, 1 weigh, fret, knead, 

once strong,'have become wealf, Cp. 

“We bhall not all utizvroken die this day.”—SURREY, ALn. ii. 

(3) In Middle English (thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies), we find gaf and gef et and eef, quath and qued. 

(4) Bid = bade, arises out oY the passive participle, the 
vowel of which, had previously been assimilated to that of 
the present tense. 

Boden = bidden , invited. “ It hupped hym that was 
boden, in lokyng on the walle to espye this ymage,” &c. 
(Caxton’s Golden Legenh, ful. cclxix. col. 1). This Verb 
properly belongs to*Class VI. (Div. II.). 2 

Heywobd uses the phrase “a geven horse” {Proverbs, 
B. ii.). 

(5) Walter Scott has eat = ate. 

* 

(6) Gat is used t>y Shakespeare for got (past). 

1 Spenser has a strong p!p. 7 woken (f 'ihep. Cal .). 

* Cp. O.E. Mode, btady boden, to bid, order. 

Vi 
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(7) The ending of the passive participle has sometimes 
fallen away, as in bid*= bidden; sat, the past indef., is used 
instead of the old participle seten. 

Double forms of the p.p. are eaten and eat ; 1 bidden and 
bid; 2 gotten, and got; 3 trodden cpicl trod; 4 ivoven and wove ; b 
lien li an^ lain (= M.E. i-leye = ileicn — O.E. gelegen). 


287. Division II. Class IV. or Shako-Class. 


O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

PRET. 

P.P. 

stand 

stood 

stood 

staTjde - 


standen 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

swciige* 

swdr 

sworen 

shape 

shope* 

shapen* 

scape 

scop 

scapen 

heave 

hove* 

hoven* 

hebbe 

ah of 

hafen 

grave 

grove* 

graven* 

grafe » 

grdf 

grafe n 

shave 

shove* 

shaven* 

scafe 

sedf 

scafen 

lade 

— 

laden 

hlade 

hldd 

hladen 

wash 

wesh* 

washen* 

wasce 

wdsc 

w a: seen 

bake 

book* 

baleen* 

bace 

bde '* 

bacen 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

scace 

sede 

scacen 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

& 

— 

— 

awake 

awoke 

awoke 

wace 


wacen 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

dr age 

drdh 

dragen 

gnaw * 

gnew* 

gnawn* 

gnage 

gndh 

gnagen 

laugh 

lough* 

laughed 

hlehe 

• hloh 

% 

slay 

slew 

slain 

slea 

si dh 

sLegen 

wax 

wex* 

waxen* 

weaxej 

weo f. 

weaxen 


1 

(1) Fare, wade/ache, gnaw, wash, step, laugh, 7 
pell, wax, 8 bake, 9 have at present weak pu’st tenses and 
massive participles. * 

1 

1 Shakespeare, King John % i. I. 

2 Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 304. 

3 English Bible 4 * 

4 Shakespeare, King Pit hard II. ii. 2. 

5 Milton, Paradise Los I lx. 839. 

• Eiiglish Bible and Shakespeare, now archaic. 

7 Scotch has leugh = laughed (past). 

3 Spenser has woxe x past woxe*, p.p. 

• Bake11 = baked, p.p. in Leviticus ii. 4. “My spirit is waxen weak 
and feeble,**— Ps* Ixxvii. Covfrdai.k 
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Cp. “ Sapience this bred turiiede and book it.”— Pilgrimage , p. 44. 

Beak = book occurs in Ramsay’s Gentle ihepherd\ ii. I. 

Gnew = gnawed occurs in Mirrour for Magistrates, vol. ii. p. 74. 

“ Gne 7 v and fretted his conscience.V— Tyndall’s Frol . to Jonas, 
Parker Soc. p. 456. Shakespeare has begnawn , Tam . of Shrew, iil. 2. 

“ He flay a lion.”— CapgrAve. 1 

“ Both flayn ancjhedid” ( = beheaded).— lb . Chron . p?6l. 

4 ‘Zoroaster low as no child did but he.”— lb . p. 26. 

“There he wesh me, there he bathed me.”— Pilgrimage , p. 8 

“And in here owen blood han 1uasken hem.”— lb . 

“ She . . . heff hire axe to me.”— lb. p. in. 1 

“ She said her hecie oKtiXtfvLa Tour Landry . 


(2). (a) Strong forms fyave been replaced by weak ones 
in the past tense of chape, grave, shave, lade, &c. 
Strong participles of these are occasionally met with, as 
shapen (Ps. Ii. 5), graven (p.p. ii^ Byron, Cliilde Harold , 

i. ; as an adjective, in English Bible, Ex* xx. 4 ; p.p. Ps . 
xcvii. 7), laden • load&n is a mixture of laden and loaded 
(Milton, P. Lost , iv. 147 ; Bacon, Essays ). 

“And masts unshave for haste.”—S urrey, Ain. iv. * 

“ Wifh such weapons they shape thftm to defend.”— lb. Ain. ii. 

, 1 

(h) We have also double forms, a strong and a weak one, 
in the past tense, as woke and waked ; hove and 
heaved. * « 

t 

(c) We sometimes in Shakespeare find forms of the *past 
tense employed fof the p. participle, as arose ( Comedy of 
Errors , v.*i) *= arisen ; shook ( King John , iv. 2 ; Othello , 

ii. 1; Milton, vi. 219 ) = shaken f forsook* {Othello^ iv. 2) 
= forsaken ; took ( Twelfth Night , iv. 2; Julius Casar, ii. 1) 
— taken; mistook { Julius Ccesar, i. 2 ; Milton, Arcddes) = 
mistaken; shaked, too, occurs tor shaken {Ps. cix. 25; 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3 ; Henry V ii. r i ; Tempest , ii. 1). 
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(3) Stood, p.p. is properly a'past tense; the old p.p. = 
standen. Cp. the p.p. ftnderstanden and understand. 

“ Have I understand ihy mind ? ”—Coverdai.k, p.* 457. 

I 

(4) Sware occurs in Mark vi. 23, Titus Andronicus, iv. 
1 ; but the a is not original, but probably has come in through 
false analogy with spake, barc x &c. 


288. DIVISION II. Class V. or Drive-Class. 






O.E. 



Pres. 

Past. 

V.v. 

Pres. 

Pee v jchKPrrt .pi. 

V.v. 

(1) shine 

shone 

shone 

seine ' 

• .scan 

scinon 

scinen 

(2) drive 

drove 

driven 

drife 

draf 

drifon 

drifen 

shrive 

shrove 

shriven 

scrife 

.gescraf 

gcscrifon gcscrifen 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

— 

- *- 

— 

— 

rive 

rove* 

riven 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3) bite 

bot* 

bitten 

bite 

bat 

biton 

hi ten 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

smite 

smat 

smiton 

sniiten 

write 

wrote 

writteif 

write 

wrat 

written 

writen 

a-bide 

abode 

abiden* 

bide 

bad 

bid on 

bid en 

chide 

chode* 

chidden 

cide 

- 


- -i 


chid 




% 


ride 

rode 

ridden 

ride 

rad 

ridon 

i iden 

slide % 

slodc* 

slid 

sliddcn'l 
slid / 

aslide 

aslad 

aslidon 

asliden 

+ 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

stMde 

strad 

stridon 

sir iden 

writhe 

— 

*writhcn 

(wreathen) 

wrij)e 

f f 

wrjij) 

wflfiton 

written 

rise 

rose 

risen 

arise 

aras 

aiison 

arisen 

arise 

arose 

arisen 





strike 1 

struck 

struck 

strice 

• slrac 

stricon 

striccn 



stricken 


A 

V 



(1) Gripe (= grasp), spew, slit, writhe, rive, once 

belonged to this class, but have become weal*; riven is 
used as an adjectiye. » , 

(2) Most of these verbs have changed the d of the past 

into o, as shone, drove, ^c. * 

•I 

1 Ortn . has strike , strac, as in modern English ; in the oldest English 
stricc = I go. j» 
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The older forms sometimes occur, as drave (in English 
Bible and Shakespeare), smate, S&. “ Absalom drave him 

out of his kingdom ” (Coverdale ); “ strtike me with thunder” 
(Surrey, AEn. ii.); “ he with his-hands strave to unloose fhe 
knots ” (lb.). 

(3) Just as we found sung —sang, swum = swam, properly 
preterite plural forms, so we find, in the sixteenth and Seven¬ 
teenth centuries, driv = drove, smit — smote, rid = rode, ris 
= rose, writ — wrote. Cp. bit for Middle English hot, 
boot. 

(4) Shortened formsuof the participles occur, as writ =- 
written (Twelfth Night, v. 1; Richard II. ii. 1), smit = 
smitten, chid = chidden, slid = slidden. 

Chid, Cf.E. cidde, Middle English chidde, is a weak form: 
“ the eldest chidde with the knight ” (La Tour Landry, 
p. 19). 1 

(5) Past tenses are also used for the participles,-as drove 

= driven, (2 Henry VI. iii. 2), rode = ridden (Henry IV. v. 

3; Henry V. iv. 3), smote = smitten (Coriolanus, iii. 1), 

wrote = written (Lear, i. 2; Cymbeline, iii. 5), arose — arisen 

(Comedy of Errors, v. 1). 

* 

(6) Weak forms of tl.e passive participle are rived (_ Julius 
Ccesar,\. 3), strived (Rom. xv. 20), shrived (King John, 

ii. 4)- 

{7) In shone for shinen , abode for abiden, struck for 
stricken, -we have the substitute of the past tense for the p. 
participle. * k 

4 * 

1 Chode occurs in the Bible {Gen, xxxi. 36, Numbers xx. 3). Chide * 
p.p. in Shakespeare. ^ 
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(8) For stricken and driven we sometimes find strucken 
(Milton, ix. 1064; Juliuf Ccesar, iii. 1); “the clock hath 
strqpken four " (Lodge d A Looking-glass for London); droven 

- driven (Antony and Cleopatra , iv. 7). 

• * 

(9) Shined = shone (Ezek. xliii. 2). Shinde occurs in the 

fourteenth oentury. . * 


(10) Wreathen, as adjective, occurs in Timoti of Athens, 
iii. 2, “ that sor/ow-7 vreathen root ; ” “ wreathen cables ” 
(Surrey, Ain. iv.). It occurs in Thr K N*[.sf£tnde World as a. 
p.p. : “out of which may be throng or writhen water.” 
Abiden occurs in the English Bible. He had bid ” = abiden 
- endured (Sidney’s Arcadia ). * 


289. Division IL • Class VL or Choose- Class. 


O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

Pret. sing. 

pR’kr pL 

P.r. 

creep 

crop* 

cropen* 

creope 

creap 

crupon 

cropen 

shove 

styf* 

shoven* 

scufc 

sceaf 

scufon 

scofen 

cleave 

clave* 

cloven 

cleofe* 

cleaf 

clufon 

• 

clofen 


clove 



sccat* 

• 


shoot 

shot 

shotten* 

sceotc 

scuton 

seoten 

seethe 


sodden 

seoSc 

sea '3 

sudon 

soden 



sod 

1 

• , * 



choose 

chase* 

chosen 

ceose 

ceas 

curon • 

coren 


^ chose 



^ • 

• 


freeze 

froze 

frozen 

freose 

freas 

fruron 

froren 

lose 

lost 

losen* 

forleose 

forleas 

forluron 

fcirloren 

• 

suck 

sook* 

soken* 

suce 

seac 

9 

sucon 

socen 

fly 

flee 

flew 

flevfr* 

flown 

IWoge* 
fleo f 

fleah 

flagon 

flogen 


(1) Many verbs belonging Jo this class hare become weak, 

as creep, 1 cleave, seethe, l^se, chew, rue, brew, 

1 Cp. Scotch crap (Gallic Shepherd, v. l). 

R 2 
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dive, shove, slip, lot, fleet, reek, bow, suck, 

lock. Cp. 1 

* . . fi 

“ She shof me with hire knyf.— Pilgrimage , p. 132. • 

“ Shovev on thilke spere.” — lb . p. 130. 1 

“Ther sook never noon suich milk.”— lb. p. 205. 

k * 

(2) Creep, dleave, bereave, flee, lose, shd’ot, shorter/ 
the long vowel of the present in the weak form of their past 
tenses. 

1 

(3) Clave anfe-cj^yn occur in the English Bible 
(Genesis xx. 3. Ps. lxxviii. 15, Acts ii. 3); cleft ', p.p., in 
Micah i. 4 (cp., too, a deleft palate,” but a “cloven foot”) ; 
chase in Surrey’s poems; 1 shotten occurs in shotten herring 
(1 Henry IV.) = a herring that has deposited its roe ; forlorn 
(Milton, Peradise Lost, ii. 615) ir now only an adjective. 2 * 
Milton has frore, Spenser frame = frozen ; froze — frozen 
occurs in Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV. i. 1. Sodden occurs in 
English Bible ; cp. 

“Twice sod simplicity.”— Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2*. 

* 

“Sodden water.”—S. Rowlands. 

“Beer he protests’is sodded and refined.”— lb . 

“ With rost or sod.” — lb. 

r 4 

(4) Flee has a weak past tense and p.p. fled; these are 

really from another veif'b, in Middle English flede. •- 

<1 

290!- Some verbs that have now a strong past tense, or p.p. 
were once weak, as— » t 

1 “Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase.” —P* 92 (Belf* 

edition). * j * 

2 “With gastly lookes as ope in manner lorne .”—Sackville, 

Induction , st. 78. 4 

Forlore (cp. frore ): “Thou hadst not spent thy travail thus, nor all 
thy pain forlore ”— Surrey (ed. Bell), p. 80. 
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PRES. 

Past. 

4 P.P. 

(l) wear 

wore 

worn 


'J^are* 


(2) stick 

r \ stuck 

stuck 


stack* 

• 


(3) betide 

betid 1 

betid 

(4) dig 

dug 

1 dug 

9 

digged* 

digged^ 

(5) f hide 

hid 1 • 

hidden" 
hid 

(6) spit 

spit* 

spitten* 


spat 1 

spitted* 

• 

(7) show 


spat 


shewed 

showed 



Stack = stuck is used by Surrey : ' 

“Which he refused and stack to his intent.”— Virgil, ii. (ed. Bell), 
p. 170. 


WEAK VERBS. 

291. T^he verbs of the strong conjugation we have seen 
form the past (or preterite) tfnse by a change of the .root- 
vowel ; weak verbs by means of a suffix -d or -t. 

In Gothic and Old Saxon this suffix was, in the first 
person singular -da, in Old E. -de. 


Gothic. Old Eng. 

9 


?iasi-da (I saved) 

% nerede 

nasi-des (thou savedst) 

neredes(t) 

nasi-da (he saved) 

nerede 

nasi-drdum (wft sa^ed) 

neredon 

nasi-dedu]) (you saved) 

neredon 

nasi-dtdun (they saved) 

neredon 


1 Betid, hid and spat Are only apparently strong; in O.E. we find 
be-tid-de % hpd-dey sp&tte* » 
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292. The suffix -da wqs, in Teutonic, united to the root 
by means of :— { 

(1) -t\ shortened from -jo or -fa; t> 

(2) -0 ; 

C t ' 

(3) e (in Gothic ai); and, accordingly, there were three 
different classes* of weak verbs in the Teutonic dialects :— 

(1) The -jo or -to class. This jo is no longer to be found 
in its integrity in Old English, but it gives the whole class 
its characteristic feature, namely the vowel-mutation. 


GothIu 

Old Eng. 

nas-ja (I save) 

nerie 

nasjis (thou savest) 

neres(t) 

?ias-ji]> (he saves) 

nerd$ 

it as-jam (we save) 

neriatb 

nasji ]) (you save)^ 

( neriaft 

tiasjand (they save) 

neridS 


All the causative verbs belong to this class :— 

i* 

bidan (to bide)— bddan (to cause to bide, to constrain, to stop ; 
litfan (to go)— Iddan (to cause to* go, to bring forth, to lead); 
rfsan (to rise)-* -rtf ran {to raise); 

fi 

biigan (to bow)— bygan (to cause to bow, to bend); 
drincan (to drink)— drenc(e)an (to give (Jrink, to drench); 
sincan (to^sink)— senc{e)an (to cause to sink); 
sittan (to sit)— set/dn (to set); t 

licgean (to lie)— lecg{c)an (to lay). 

« 

The verbc of the jo class form their preterite in several 
ways:— « 1 ' « 

( a) Verbs with a short root-vowel add -ede to the stem, 
as ner-e-de (I saVed) from necian (to save), her-e-de (I 
praised) from herian (to pfaise), styv-e-de (I stirred) from 
styrian (to stir). , 
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( b) Verbs with a long root-voyel, or a short root-vowel 
followed by two original^ consonants, form their preterite with 
-,/e (not -ede), the ro^t-vowel being mutated just as in the 
pfescnt stem; e.g. dfai-dc (I deemed) from deman (to deem), 
dd’l-de (I dealt) from ddlan (to deal ),fyl-de (I filled) from 
fyllan (to fill)*! * 

(<r) A certain number of verbs belongin^to this conjuga¬ 
tion formed their preterite, in the prehistoric period, by 
adding the tense-suffix directly to the root, the characteristic 
/ of the conjugation being dropped. Hence, while these 
verbs mutate the root-vowel in the prcsgtJPstem, they retain 
the original vowel in the preterite,’which is formed with ~de 
(after voiceless consonants -te) without a preceding e. Thus 
we have :— • 

seltav , Gothic saljan (to sell), but s(e)al-de (I sold); 
tellan (to tell), but t\e)aUde (I told); 

byegean (to buy), * but bok-te (I bought); 

rt?c(e)an (to reck), 1 * but rohte (1 recked), 
sec(e)an (to seek), but soh-te (I sought); 
wyrc{e)an (to work), but worh-te (L wrought). 1 

Here # belong also the verbs bring and think> whose 
preterites were in Teutonic branhta , tha?ihta, and became 
in prehistoric Old E. bronhta , tlwnhta , and after the 
dropping of //, brohte , fibhie . 2 » 

(2) The tf-class. The 6 in Old E. is not recognisable irf 
the present tense, but it is characteristic of the pjeterite and 
the participle past:— , * 

- 

1 Other Old E. instances arc :— » 

• 

nvellan (to kill), ewealde (I killed), geeweald (killed); 
stellan (to lace), s^alde (I jflaced), gesteald (placed); 
streccean (to stretch), streahtc (I stretched), gestteahte (stretched); 
fieccean (to cover), fteahtc (I covered), g&taht (covered); 
weccedft (to wake), wfahte (I woke), geiveaht (yoke). 

2 Methought is the preterite of ftyncan (to seem), while thought be* 

longs to tStncan (to thin'A). In Mia E. the two verbs are no longer 
kept apart. t 
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Gothic. r 

salb -6 (I anoint) 
salb-Ss (thou anointest) 
salb-bp (he anoints) 

\alb- 6 m (we anoint) # 
salb -6 j> (you anoint) 
s>alb- 6 nd (they anqmt) 
salb- 6 -da (I anointed) 
salb-fi-tVs (thou anointedst) 
salb-ftda (he anointed) 
salb-i-dedum (we anointed) 
salb-i-d'edup (you anointed) 
salb'Q-dedun (they anointed) 


Old E. 

sealfie 

staljast 

fealfaft 

sealfiaiS 

sealfiafi 

sealfafo \ 

sealfode 

sealfodes(t) 

sealfode 

sealfodon 

sealfodon 

sealfodon 

1 


A great manySw^nsitive verbs that are derived from 
adjectives belong to this class:— 


bealdian (to be brave*), from beald (brave, bold); 
bldcian (to be paffe), from bide (pale); 
cilian (to become cool), from cil (cool, cold); 
hwitian (to be white), from hwlt (white); 
longia^ii langian (to grow long),,from long (long); 
tiearwian (to become narrow), from neam (narrow). 1 


(3) e - (Gothif, «-) class. The O.E. conjugation differs 
materially from that of Gothic and O.H.G. 


Gothic. Old E. 

haba (I have) * hetbbe 

habqis (thou hast) hafas {/) 

habaip (he has) hafap 

habam (we have) habba J) 

habai]> (you have) fabbap 

haband (they h'avo’ habbap 

*hab-ai-da(I had) hcefde 

hab-ai-des (thotf hadst) h(tfdes{t) 

hab-ai-dp (he had) hetfde 

hdb-ai didum (we had) hafdon 

kzb-ai-dPdup (you had) hafdun 


hab-ai-dtdtm (they had) « hi*fdo*\ 


1 If the verbs derived from the same adjectives belong to the ~jo- 
class, they have a transitive or rather •causative meaning: byldan (to 
make bold), hithan (to bleach), cHxn (to cool* chill), hwltan (to make 
white), lengan (to make long), genynuan (to make narrow). Cf. Latin 
a/bare (to make white) and albere (to«bc white), from allies. 
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Of this class, which was very numerous even in Old High 
German, there are only a few remnants left in Old E., 
namely the verbs Hainan (to have), libban (to live), secg(e)an 
(to say), hycg(e)an (to think.), and a few others. 

293. In Middle E., when unaccented a, o, and u be¬ 
came e, the three classes of weak verbs wero no longer distin¬ 
guished from one another, so that in Modern E. wc have 
in reality only one class with the vowel e between root and 
suffix. 

(1) This e, however, is only preserved,,.’j|hen the suffix -d 
is to be united to a root ending in a Cental, as Zicad-c-d, 
ivaft-e-d , wett-e-d. 

In all other cases, though wc write .ed, we drop the e in 
pronunciation, and loved, praised, &c., are pronounced as 
lovd, praizd, , &c. 

If the verb ends in a voiced consonant or a tfowel, ed has 
the sound of d; if in a voiceless consonant, it has the sound 
of t. ' 

(a) There are some orthographical variations—(1) the change of y 
(not preceded by another vowel) into i before the addition of ed, as 
carry, carried; (2) doubling of a simple consonant after a short 'vowel 
before ed is added, as beg\ begg-ed, wet, wett-ed. 

(bj The loss of the final e (of O.E. -ed-e\ no longer enables us to 
distinguish the past tense from the passive participle. 

(2) Before the addition of the suffix d the radical vowel is 
sometimes shortened, as hear , heard, 

1 

(3) * If a root ends in d> the suffix d is dropped and the 

radical vowel, if long, is shortened, as— ' ♦ 


Pres. 

_ Past. 

p.p. 

> lead 

led 

led 1 

feed 

fed 

fed 

read 

read 

read 

spread 

^spread 

* spread 


1 O.E. Id'dt ; Idd-de; Idd-cd: later forms, ledc; ledde (ladde); iltd % 
Had. 
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(4) / has replaced d in come verbs ending in -/or -n, as— 


Pres. 

Past. * 

P.p. 

feel 

felt <' 

felt 

deal 

dealt 1 

dealt 

smell 

smelt 

smelt 

mean 

€ meant 

meaAt 

<• 

(5) Sometimes d and t 

i 

are found side by side, ‘as— 

dream 

dreamt 

dreamt 


dreamed 

dreamed 

burn 

burnt 

bmnt 

Vi 

burned 


learn ** 

* learnt 
learned 

learnt 


*-« 

(6) t replaces d after /, v , ch (but the spelling ed is 
retained), s, and the radical vowel, if long, is shortened, as— 


4’ * l 

creep erdpt* crept 

sleep slept slept 

weep wept wept 

cleave cleft cleft 

lose lost lost 


fetch fetched (pronounced fetcht)* 


% 


Elizabetharuwriters f havc the following old forms :— 

«* 


blench blent blent 

drench dreynt «• dreynt 

4 ming (mingle) i meynt meynt 




Chaucer and other writers of his time have- 


% 

' sigge seynde 

sprenge (sprinkle) spreynte 

quenche que^nt 

clenche (clinch) cleynte 


seynd 

spreynd, spreynt 
'queynt c 
cleynt 


(7) Verbs ending in Id, nd, rg, change the d into / in the 
past tense and passive participle, and 1 the suffix disappears, 
as— 


c 
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Pres, 

Past. 

P.p. 

build 

built (builded) 

built 1 2 (builded) 

gild 

f gilt (gilded) 

gilt (gilded) 

bend 

bent 

bent (bended)- 

rend 

* rent 

rent 

gird 

•girt 

girt 


(8) The suffix d is often dropped after d, t, the combina¬ 
tion st, rt } ft, and the present, past, and passive participles 
have the same form, as— 


rid 

rid 

rid 

shred 

shred 

shred 

cuf 

rut 

^rut 

anight 

light 

light t < 

put 

put 

put 

shut 

shut 

shut 

cast 

cast *» 

cast 

lift 

lift (obsoletl) 

lift (obsolete) 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 


Some of these verbs jhave the regular form, as lighted, 
quitted, &c., and in O.E. bf the fourteenth century we find 
rutted , putted. A 

294. .Catch, (from O.Fr. cachier, low Latin captiare') 
caught, caught, does not occur in the oldest English ; in 
Layamon we find cctcche, cahte, cah(. This verb has con¬ 
formed to the past tense of teach, &t. 

Analogous to the above forms we find fraught (adj.) as 

well as freighted ; distraught and distracted. , 

$ 

<4 Ilis head dismember’d from his mangled corpse, 

Herself she cast into a vessel fraught • 

With clotter’d blood.”— Sackville’s Duke of Bfichingham . 

“ And forth we launch fy 11 fraughted to the brink.”— Induction. 


1 We'•meet with this change in the fourteenth century. In the 
earlier periods we fxAd buld(*=- built, in which the d has dropt or 
become assimilated to the root. » 

2 These forms have"different meanings, as “He was bent upon 
mischief,” “On bended knees.” » 
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295. The following verbs are peculiarly formed— 

Pres. Past, * P.p. 

(1) clothe clothed, clad clothed, dad m 

In the oldest English = to clothe; perf. clode, 

p.p. cldtiod. t 

In the thirteertxh and following centuries we find clothien, 
clethen, to clothe; perf. clethed, clothed , and clad, cled; p.p. 
clothed', clad. 

Clad seems to arisen out of analogy with such O.E. 
forms as ladde = led, radde = read. 

Pres. , " Past. P.p. 

(2) make made made 

O.E. mace macode macod. 

* K 

The loss of k occurs as earlyar the thirteenth century; in 
northern dialects it is found'in the present-stem: maa as 
infinitive, he mas for he makes, are as old as the fourteenth 
century. 

(3) Have, had, had; O.E. hcebbe, hcefde, ge-hcefd. 

. * r 

In later periods we Have, in the past tense, hcefde, heddc, 
hadde ; in p.p. ihaved, ihafd , yhad. 

t ' ♦ * 

(4) Say,‘ said,,said; O.E. secge, scegde ( scede ), stegd 
{sad). 

Lay, Vai^ laid; O.E. lecge, legde (lede ), leged. 

The modern say, lay (— Middle‘English, seye, leye ), come 
from the inflexional forms which had in O.E. g anci not eg. 

i 

. f * * 

Went was originally the past tense of foetid, O.E. wendan , 
to turn, go; it replaced O.E. eo-de, Middle English %ede, 
yode, . 
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Verbal Inflexions. 

• 296. The elemerfts in the verb are (1) the’root; (2) mood 
suffixes ; (3) tense suffixes'; (4) the person-endings (the mood 
and tense siiffixes come before the person-endings); (5) con¬ 
necting yowel between root and suffixes. , 

297. Present Indicative. 

In some verbs the person-endings were added at once to 
the root without any stem-formi"g suflix^as in the verbs go 
and do :— 

Go, O. E., sing., gd g<ht, gd-1 > = go, goes! {= go-si), goelh, goes 

(= gos). 

> pl ; gd-$ g<fV, gJ-fi' = go, go, go. 

Do, O.E., sing., do-rn, de-st , dS-iS — do, do-st, do-th {does). 

pi. dS-b, dM, dJ-ty — do, do, do. 0 

In other verbs a connecting vowel came in between the 

root and the personal suffixes; this oftfen disappears in 
modern English :— 


Goth. 

Singular. I bair-a. 


O.E. 

ber-c -- bear. 


2 bair-i-s, ~ bea.r-e-st. 

3 bair-ity { tfcr-tiJ * = bear ‘ e4h (hears). 


# Plural, i bair-a-w , ber-a-b bear. 

2 bair-i-p, bcr-adS = bear. 

3 bair-a nd , ber-a-b = bear* g 

298. In the Middle English dialects (thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth »cnturies) we find in the plural— 


1 In O.lI.Ger. we have older forms:— 
Sing, i J ga-m * 

2 g&-S 


Plur . 


ga-mes 

ga-t 
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Southern. Midland. Northern. 

1 ber-eth , ber-en , here (i ;r). 

2 ber-eth y ber-en 9 beres ( bers ). 

*3 ber-ethy ber-en 9 beres {bers). % 

i 

In Chaucer e was a distinct syllable, as 41 1 drede nought that eyther 
thou shalt die,” &c. In moderrf English it has wholly disappeared ; in 
the plural the connecting vowel and suffixes are lost. , 

In Middle E. (as jn La5amon) we find i representing theo stem-suffix 
in the infinitive of verbs of the tf-class and those which in O.E. ended 
in daily as lov-i-eiiy lov-i-e 9 &c., and in the present indie, as Ich 
lov-i-e 9 &c. 

Many strong verbs had in Teutonic a stem-suffix jo* in the infinitive 
and present tense; tltis like the same suffix in the jo class of weak 
verbs, is represented m^).E. Ijy a doubling of the final consonant of 
the root in the infinitive, the first person singular and the plural; as 
O.E. (i) sitte (2) sit-esty (3) sit-cth = (1) sit, (2) sittest, (3) sitteth. 

The silent c in some few verbs like hav-c 9 liv-c 9 which adds nothing 
now to the length of the preceding vowel, was once sounded. 


% 299. Present Subjunctive. 

1 c 

This mood originally had a tense suffix which came between 
the connecting vbwcl and the personal ending. 




Goth. 

O.E. 

Eng 

Singular. 

I 

bair-a-tty 

ber-e = 

bear. 

2 

hair-a-i-Sy 

ber-e = 

bear. 


3 

*. ■ 9 

oatr-a-ty \ 

ber-e = 

bear. 

Plural. 

1 

bair-a-i-ma 9 

ber-en = 

bear. 

Singular. 

1 

s 6 kj-au % « 

sec-e *= 

seek. 

1 


&c. * 

&c. 

&c. 


< 

% 

300. Past Indicative. 


Strong verfe in Teutonic lost their stem-vowel and the 
suffixes of first and third person‘singular, a£:— , 

f Goth. O.E. m 

Singular. I \ai-hald = hdold == held. 

2 hai-hals-t hdold-c = heldest. 

3 hai-kald = hiold == held. 

Plural. I hai-kaldum =* htold-on = held. 
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301. Weak verbs added the syllable ~de (-te) to the 

stem; in O.E. the sterr»vowel was lost in some verbs (see 

§§ 287 ff.). -> 

* Goth, , O.E. 

Singular. 1 sdk-i-da = sdh-te = sough-l. 

’ 2 sAk-i-des = soft-test = sough-t. 

3 sok-i-da — s 6 h-tc = smigh-t. 

plural. 1 sok-i-dtdu-m = sih-to-n — sbugh-t. 

&C. &C. &C. 

302. In the fourteenth century we find the second person¬ 
ending - e of strong verbs sometimes changed to est, as thou 
gave and thou gavest (in Wickliffc we fho/pedist). The 
old plural -tin, -on, became-<?«, and the n frequently falls away, 

so we have held-en and helde , &c. In modern English the 
t # * • 
older endings have all disappeared. 

303. Past Subjunctive. 

1 

In strong verbs the moodrs affix was c, as :— 

Goth. C?.E. Eng.^ 

Singular. I b#r-ja-u = bdre = bore. 

2 ber-ci-s = bdre ~ bore. 

* 3 beri ~ hefrre = bore. 

Plural. 1 ber-ei-tna = betr-e-n = bore. 

&c. &c. &c. 

x • 

In some weak verbs the suffix of the verb-stem is lost:— 

Singular, I sAk-i-did-ja-ti = sdh-te — sough-t. 

2 sok-i-ded-ei-s = si.’+te ’ = sough-t. 

3 sok-i-ded-i = sAh-te = sough-t. * 

1 Plural. I sdk-i-ded-ei-ma — sAk-tc u = sough-t. 

In Gothic pi. we see, (1) sok root, ’(2) i stem-suffix, 
(3) did tense suffix, (4) ja mood suffix, (5) % personal 
suffix. * * 

304. The Imperative is properly no mood, but* is merely 
the root + a personal pronotin in the vocative. 

In Middle E. the imperative 'plural ended in -th, as go-cth 
(= O.E. gd-tS), go ye; ber-eth (= ber-a S), bear ye. 
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Pers( 3 nal Endings. 

tj 

305. (1) Jn Teutonic, as in all the f Aryan languages, the 
first person present may end in >0, later 0, u, a, Old English 
usually c — e.g. Gothic giba (I give), Old High German gibu, 
O.E. gife; this .ending answers to Greek Latin fero. 
But there was 4 &nother ending, which answerecj to Greek 
fu in Ttflrjfu, of which there are remnants in all the Teutonic 
dialects (confined to the present tense). In O.E. we find 
eom, earn, am (I am), beom (I am), dbm (I dp)^ 

(2) The suffixoT the second person was originally S. In 
O.E. we sometimes find s for st, as tS u hcefes — thou hast, 
which is the regular inflexion of the Northern dialects in the 
fourteenth century ; but the ordinary person-ending is st. 

In Modern English the ending is ordinarily -est. This 
termination* is subject to certain phonetic and orthographical 
modifications:— 

(a) After a final e -st is added, as love-st. 

(b) V (preceded immediately by a consonant) is changed 
to u before est, as criest. 

(c) In verb^ of on^ syllable with a short vowel, the final 
consonant is doubled,' as beggest, put test. 

{d) A few instances pf the suffix ,-st after (written) conso¬ 
nants still‘remain, as canst, dost (as a notional verb more 
commonly doest). ' • « 

(e) The suffix -t, as in Gothic strong preterites (see below), 
occurs in sftalt (O.E. scea/t), which was originally a preterite, 
and hence by analogy in wilt (O.E. wilt)* 

In the. strong preterites Gothic and Old Norse have -/, in 
O.E. we find -e 1 *' from an oldgr -i, Which occurs in Old 

* * 

1 It is omitted in the Northern dialects of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. • 
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Saxon and Old High German and originally belongs to the 
subjunctive or rather rjptativc mood. Gothic nam-t (thou 
tookst), Old High German nd»i-r, O.E. name; Gothic ha/p-t 
(Thou helpedest), O.E. hulp-e . We have replaced this by est. 
(See § 300.) , , 

In weak verbs the ending is -st; but we often find s in 
O.E. as brohtes , pu sen/de ,v, &c. \ 

(3) The suffix of the third person is in the present tense 
-th (Aryan -ft). This was afterwards supplanted by the 
northern s. We have two forms; s i ^common use, th 
archaic and still used in poetry. 

The verbal suffix s is subject to the same euphonic changes 
as the plural s of substantives. '* 

The original Aryan plural suffixes (1 )-/nes, (2) -tes, (3) -n~ti 
are in O.E. reduced to, one for all three pejsons, which 
has disappeared in Modern»Ehglish. (See § 297.) 

Spenser and Shakespeare havte a few examples of the plural 
-en t l as “they marchen ” (Spenser, i. 4, 37). Cp. 

“ And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth .”—Midsummer Night's Dream , ii. I. 

“For cither they [women] be full of jesjlousy, 

Or masterfull, or loven novelty. 5 * 

Burton's Anatomy of Mel . p. 604. 

« • 

It was archaic in Spenser’s time, and js seldohi used by 
Hawds or Sackville. * 

In O.E. when the pronoun followed the verb the mflexion 

was dropped, as gd ge, ye go. 

* • • 

1 “ In former times, till about the reign of Henry the Eighth, they 
(the persqps of the plural) were wont to be formed by adding -<?//, but 
now, whatsoever the cause, it hath quite growl out of use. 55 —Ben 
JuNSON. 1 
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306. (1) The infinitive is simply an abstract noun. In O.E. 

the sign of the infinitive was the.suffix -an, corresponding tb 

Sanskrit nouns in ana, as gam-ana-m , from gant} to go f . 

* ' 

(2) In Sanskrit the dative and locative singular of similar abstract 
nouns (as gam-an-ata, dat. ; garnane, loc., were used a^' infinitives. 
In Greek we have this suffix in - 4 vai, -vai (\f\oiir- 4 vai, SiSi-vat). 

(3) North of the Humber the n was dropped even in the 
O.E. period, so that in Middle English we find -e in northern 
dialects, -en in thV> south, as breke and breken = to break. 
But this rule is not rigorously observed. 

In Wickliffe the suffix, ;s for the most part e; in Chaucer 
and Piers Plowman we find -en and -e. When this e 
became silent the infinitive was only distinguished by the 
preposition t #} 1 2 which is not found Jbefore the simple infini¬ 
tive until about the end of the‘twelfth century. 

“ No devel shallow dcre." — Pass. vii. 1 . 34. 

“ Shall no devel at his ded-day deren hym a my5te.”— lb. vii. 1 . 50. 

“To bakbite and to bos ten and here fals wifnesse.”— Piers Plowman, 
B. ii. $0. 

Spenser and‘Shakespeare have an archaic use of it, as 
“ to killen ” (Pericles). 

“ Henceforth his ghost ■ , *' 

In peaoe may pas sen over Lethe lake.”— F. Q. 1. iii. 36. 

ft 

In Hall’s Satires we fiftd “to delven low,” p. 51. ' 

s ft 

(4) tJic infinitive had a dative form expressed by the 
suffix e , 3 and governed by the preposition tp, 

1 In gam-ana-m the /;/ is merely a neuter suffix. 

2 Cp. for % ; the for is, of course, pleonastic, but, no derfibt, was 
used to distinguish it from the simple iiifin. will* to before it. 

3 The n is always doubled before the addition of this e in the oldest 
English. In later times - enne 9 -anne became -cue, then -en or - e . 

We have traces of -me as late as tho middle of the fourteenth century. 
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This is sometimes called the •gerundial infinitive: it is 
also equivalent to Lat. 1 supines; as, etanne, to eat; faranne , 

to fare, go. ,, 

♦ 

(5) In the twelfth century we find this ending -enne 
(- anne ), confounded with the participial ending -ende (/tide), 1 

as:— * * 

J * » 

“The synfullc [man fasteth] for to clensen him, the rihtwise for to 

svitiende his rihtwisnesse. ”— O.E. Horn. Second Series, p. 57. 

In the fourteenth century, we find “ to witinge ” = to wit; 
“to seethinge ” = to be sodden (WiCKi/-f e, Text A.), 2 the 
participle -ende (- inde ) having taken also the form -inge. 
Cp. “This nyjte that is to cornyng r \ {Tale of Beryn, 1 . 347). 

In the fifteenth and following centtfries these forms dropt 
out of use. 

(6) The extract given nbove shows that the dative infini- 

| ^ 

tive assumed the form of the^ simple infinitive as early as 
the twelfth century. % 

In the Ormulnm there is only one suffix -en for both 
infinitives. 

We find a trace of this dative infinitive in Sackville— 

“ The soil, that erst so seemly was ;to seen , 

Was all despoiled of her beauty’s hue.”— Induction. 

“And with \ sigh, he ceased 

To tellen forth the treachery and the*tralns.”— Duke of Buckingham. 

30*]. Because the suffix -ing represents (1) -ung in verbal 
substantives, as showing (O.E. sceawung ); (2) -ende *or -inde 
in present participles, as “ he is coming “he was coming ” 
(O.E. h$ is cuihende , he vfcses cumende ), and sometimes 
represented the dative infinitive -enne (rarely the simple 

■v, • 

t t 

1 So in early Middle English occasionally. 

2 Cp. “And the dragoun stood “before the womman that was to 

hcringe child. And she childede a sone male, that was to reulinge alle 
folkes. ”—WlCKLIFFE. # 
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infinitive -eri ); English grammarians have of late years put 
forth a theory concerning the infinitive, which is neither 
supported by O.E. usage nor is in accordance with the 
general direction of changes that.have taken place in regard 

to these suffixes. ' 

€ 

(i) It is said that the infinitive in -en has become -ing in 
such phrases as, /* seeing is believing = to see is to believe. 
We know, however, (a) that the suffix -en disappeared in 
the sixteenth and following centuries, and (b) that it rarely 
in O.E. writers became -inge or -ing. 2 „ 

It is quite evidtevit that although, in sense, seeing and 
believing are equivalent to infinitives, they are not so in form, 
but merely represent old English substantives in -ung. 

Cp. “ The giving a bookseller his price for his book has 
this advantage.”— Selden’s Table Talk. “ Quoting of 
authors is mpst for matter of fact."— Ib. 

Such a phrase as “ it is hard heal an old sore ” may be 
converted into " it is hard hdaling an old sore ; ” but tracing 
phrases of this kind only as far back as the sixteenth 
century, we find that a preposition has disappeared after 
the verbal substantive, as :— 

4 ‘It is yll healyng of ay olde sore” (Haywood’s Proverbs ). 

* 4 It is cvill waking of r. sleeping hog ” (//>.). 

1 Mr. Abbott quotes 41 Returning were as*tedious as (to) go o’er.”— 
Prov. iii. 4. This form is also ifeed as object:— 

44 If all fear'd dtvumif^ that spy waves ashore, 

Gold would grow rich, and all the merchants poor.” 

% * Tourneur, The Revenger's Tragedy. 

In the 4 Penance of Par ten ay, written about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, or the latter part of tjjie fifteenth, we find instances 
of infinitives in -ing for -en after an auxiliary verb\ which wq never get 
in modern English), but we can draw no conclusions from the excep¬ 
tional usagc*ftf so late a work :— ^ 

“Our lordfc will receyve hygi of hys^race, 

And off all hys syn yeuyng hy^i pardon.”—( 1 . 1528). 

“And [they] shall # 

Enlesing [= lesen] the Rewme and also the land.”—( 1 . 5625). 
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(2) It is asserted that the O.Ei infinitive in -nine actually 
exists under the form fug in such expressions as “ fit for 
teaching ,” “ fond of learning? he. . 

In these cases we have merely the verbal nouns governed 
by a preposition doing duty for tljc old dative infinitive, and 
altogether replacing it. 

We have seen, too, that the old infmitwe in -ing, as to 
untinge, &c. died out about the end of the fourteenth or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 


* 

(3) These forms in -ing are no doubt i*\y perplexing, and 
wc find even Max Muller thrown off his guard by them. 
He says, “The vulgar or dialectic expression 1 he is a going ’ 
is far more correct than ‘ he is going. 1 ” If so, “ he was a 
going” &c. must be more correct than “ he ions going;” 
but on turning to similar expressions in O.E. writers we find 
“ he is gangende ” and “ he g iws gauge side ” used to translate 
Latin present and imperfect Jenscs; but never “ he is on 
gangung ,” he is a going. 1 Compare — 


“J;e pyef is corny title, ”— Aynbite, p. 264. 

“ Jjat Israelisshc foie was wat Jennie.” 

O.E. I I an. Second Sc lies, p. 51. 

B 


308. In O.E. writers after the Conquest we find the 
verbal noun with on , an, ing a, Employed (i) afi,cr verbs of 
motion, as “ he wente on hunting he /ell on skying,” he. 


f 

1 In the dramatists of a much later period we find it, aj^ * 

“ Your father is a going y jgood old man.’’ - Siiiuli* v\s Brothers . 

The a tfi these expressions was used before verbal substantives be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, and is a shortened fonn of an which was used 
before vowels ; an is merely a dialectical form of on. Cp« “ Now oft, 
now an .”— Wyatt’s Jk>em. s (ed. Bell, p. 136). • 

2 The infinitive sometimes replaces it in Shakespeare, as— 


“Eleven hours I spent to write it o’er. M — Rich. III. iii. 



Here, “ to write ” is equivalent to*“ in writing.” 
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(2) After the verbs is, was, to form present and imperfect 
tenses, with passive signification, “ the churehe was in 
byldynge ” (Robt. of Brunne’s Chronicles , i. cxcvii.), “ as 
this was a doyng ” ( Morte d } Arthur, lib. n. c. viiij), “ lie 
rode in hunt inge ” (G'est. Qoni.). Ben Jonson retains these 
expressions, and states that they have the force of gerunds. 1 

Cp. “I saw greSi pceces of ordinance makyng.'" ‘ 

Cokyat’s Crudities. 

“Women are angels, wooing (= in wooing).”— Tr. and Cr. i. 2. 

(3) The verbal^substantive with a could* be used after 
the verb be where no time was indicated, as “he is long a 
rising” = u he is long in rising.” 

(In earlier English, wt? could substitute an abstract noun 
with a different suffix, as “ he wente forth an hunteth ” 2 = 
he went forth on hunting, or a hunting .) 

About thfc beginning of the eighteenth century we find 
the a frequently omitted, an/1 it is now only allowed as a 
colloquialism. * 

(4) After verbs of motion the verbal subst. is not only 
preceded by on, an, a, but by to 3 and of. 

“If two fall (6 scufflidg, one tears the other’s band.”—S eldkn’k 
Table Talk. 

% 

€t A clog had been at marVet to buy a sVoUlder of mutton ; coming 
home he me$ two dogs by the 4 way that quarrcll’d with him ; he Iai<l 
down his shoulder of «mutton, and fell to fighting (= a fighting ) with 
one of them ; in the meantime the other dog fell to eating {an tating) 
his mutton ; he, seeing that, left the dog he was fighting with, and fell 
upon hint that was eating; then the other dog fell to eat 8 ( =an eating ); 
when he percSivecl there was no remedy, but which of them soever he 


1 See Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language (ed. Srgith), pp. 
462, 472. In all tha instances quoted by Mirsh, the subject of the 
sentence preceding the verbal noun represents an inanimate object. 

2 Old and New Test, in Vernorf MS. • 

8 Nash ( Peter Penniless) has “fall a relay ling.” In Gammer 

Gurton's Needle we have “Hodge fell of sweating.” 
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fought withal, his mutton was in danger ; he thought he would have as 
much of it as he could, and, therefori-, gave over fighting, and fell to 
sating himself. "—Ib. , 


• (5) We usually abridge sentences containing the verbal 
substantive, so that it looks like a gerund, as “ For the 
repealing of tny banished brother 'J 1 2 * * * can now be expressed by 
“ For repealing my banished brother 

Cp. “ Up peyn of losing of a finger” = upon pain of losing 
a finger,—C apgrave’s Chron. p. 195. 


Pk*esent (or Active) Participle. 

309. The present participle is formed by the suffix -ing, 
which has replaced the O.E. -ende (end) ; -fade, -ande (and)? 
as O.E. gd-nd, dd-nd ^ going/doing; Middle English 
comende , wepinde^ rydande, &c. 

The suffix -ing*arise§ out of -inde, and took place first 
in the Southern dialect durihg the twelfth century, though 
the older form did not die oik until after 1340. 

Lajamon has u goinde ?ie ridinge.” % 

TheJNorthern dialects carefully distinguished (as did the 
Lowland Scotch dialect up to a very late period) the 
participle in -and from the noun in -jng (O.E. -ung) : 

il Than cs our birthe here bygywtyng 
Of the dede that es our endyng; , 

For ay the mare that we wax {tide 

The mare our lif may be dbd talde. # 

Tharfor whyllcs we er here lyffand % 

9 Ilk day er we thos dyhandd Hampole, F. of C. p. 58. 


1 Quoted by Mr. Abbott, from Jut. Cicsar , iii. I, whiMimys that the 
expressions common in 0.£. began to be regarded as colloquial in 
Shakespeare’s time! Cp. Touchstone’s words in As You Like It , ii. 4: 

“ 1 remember the kissing of her battes , 9 
* 4 . . and the wooing of a peas-cod instead of h«r.” 

2 In Middle E. of the.thirteenth and fourteenth centuries -inde is found 

only in the South, and -end in the Midland, and -and in the Northum¬ 

brian dialects (and in dialects influenced by the Northumbrian). In the 

oldest periods of the language -mde is W. Saxon, -and Northumbrian. 
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Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd contains some passages 
written in imitation of the Northern dialect, and in it he 

f' 

makes use of the participle in and. “ Twa trilland brooks ” 
(act ii. 2), “ a 'stinkand brock,” “ plea sand things,” “ while 1 
sat whyrland of my brazen spindle,” “ bar hand {wish 
tykes,” &c.— lb. * * 

Chaucer rarely »uscs the participle in and; he hUs several 
instances of Borman-French participles, as suffisant, 
consent ant , <Sic. 

Spenser has glitter and, trencha?id, but his use of them is 
archaic. v 

For Passive Participles, see p. 227, § 279, p. 249, § 293. 

Anomalous Verbs. 

310. Be.—The conjugation of this verb contains three 


distinct roots*— 

(0 

cs, (2; 

) hheu (Latin fid) 

(3) was. 





I 

V 2 

3 

1 

2 

Present Indicative 

k 

Sing. 

am 

art 

■ 

is 

PI. 

are 

Subjunctive . . 

m 

Sing. 

be 

be 

be 

Pi. 

be 

*» 

Past Iiylicativc 

• • 

Sing. 

was 

wast 

was 

PI. 

were 





(wcrl) 




Subjunctive 

* 

• 9 • 

Sing. 

were 

were 

\\ ere 

PI. 

were 


'Infinitive. 


Imperative. 

Pres. Part. 

Passive Part. 

be 



be • 4 

! being 


been 


• 


(#ith. - 

O. Ii. 



Pres. Indie. 

Sing. 

1 i-m 

co-m 

beo* 

1 * 

111, beo 




• 

cam 



% 

< 

1. . 

2 i-s 

ear-t 

bi-sl 

, beost 



3 is-l 

• 

IS 

t 

biS, 

beW, beoft 


PL 

1 sij-u-m 

« 

ar-on 

beo/ff, sind, 4 syndon, 






(M.E. sinden, sunden) 


* 



M.E. arn 


.• 




2 lij-u-th 

Ill-Oil* 

bfco-fl, sind (syndon) 





M.K. arn 






3 si-nd 

ar-on 

teoff, sind (syndon) 





M.J£. arn 
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Goth. 

, O.E. 



Pres. Subj. 

Sing. 

1 si-ja-u 

si 

beo 




2 sij-a^s 

f 

SI 

beo 




3 siyai 

f 

SI 

beo 

# 

• 

PL 

1 sij-ai-ma # 

si-n 

beo-n 



ft 

2 sij-ai-J) 

si-n 

beo-n 



w 

3 sij-ai-na 

sin ’ 

h£o-n 


Past Indie. 

Sin e- 

1 was 

wafcs 

t* 



2 was-t 

' wafcr-e 





3 was 

wa&s 




PL 

1 wes-um 

w«er-on 





2 wes-uth 

w&r-on 





3 wes-un 

w&r-on 

. i 

n 


Past Subj. 

Sing. 

1 wes-ja-u 

wafcr-e 





2 wes-ei-s 

wafcr-e 





3 wes-i 

vidir-c , 

% 




PI. 

1 wes-ei-ma 

wofcr-e-n 





2 wes-ei-}) 

wafci -e-n 





3 wes-ei-na 

j <> 

Wc6r-e-n 


* 

Imperative 

Sing. 

* 

2 * 

#es 


beo, seo, si 


PL 

2 wis-i-J) 

1 

wfc^aj) 

* 

beo ‘3 

Infinitive 

• ft ■ ft « ft 

wis-a-n 

wesan 


beon 

Pres. Part. 

• • • • • * 

wisands 

wesendc 



Past Part. 

■ ■ • • • ft 

wisans 

gewesen 


(M.E. ybeu) 


3ii. Am = O.E. earn — eom . ? * 

* 

Ar-t = 0 . E. cart , cognate with Lituatyian yrd, ‘is.’ 

* 

Is.—The root es is here weakcrled to is, and th/e suffix th 
or t is /dropped (cp. Goth is-t). » 5 

Are represents the old northern English a ran , J arv, er. 

The O.E. s-ind — Sansk. ( = as-santi) ; simian is a 

double plural, sunJen occurs As late as 1250: sinden is in 
tiie Ormulum. 

The root be was conjugated in the present tense, singular 
and plural, indicative, as late as^Milton’s time. 

1 Aron is not found in the old, English West-Saxon dialect. 
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I be. , We be, Middle E., ben. 

Thou beest. Ye be, „ „ 

Middle E. (He beth or bes.) T*ney be, „ 

r 

The first person is found in the English } Bible. 
Compare:— , 


“ If thou be&t Stephano, touch me.”— Tempest , ii.,2. 
“ If thou bicst he.”— Milton, Paradise Lost , i. 84* 


The third person beth and bes were in use in the four¬ 
teenth century; the latter with a future signification. 

The pi. is ver£k;ommon, as :— 

“ We be twelve brethren.”— Gen. xlii. 32. 

“There be more marvels yet.” — Byron, Childe Harold\ 

•j 

“ Ab fresh as bin the flowers in May.”— Peele. 

Bin — be with n as plural suffix. 

In the present subjunctive* only the root be is employed, 
and all the inflexions are lo^t. 

312. Was.— The O.E. 7 vesan, to be, is cognate with 
Goth, whan; O.N. vera, to be, abide; Sansk. vas, to 
dwell. 


Was-t.—We havfc seen that all strong verbs in the oldest 
English had the suffix e for the second person singular of 
the preterite. In the .Gothic was-t i we have an older suffix, 
t (suffix eff second person, as in ar-t), nearly lost in O.E. 

But 7vast is not fourfj in the oldest English ; it is quite a 
late fa r m, not older than the fourteenth century. 1 The O.E. 
form was'^vaere (with change of s into r), 2 from which we 
have formed, after the analogy df shall *and wil(, wer-t , 3 

which is sometimes, but wrongly, used for the subjunctive 

* • 

1 It occurs in Wickliffe ( Mark xiv/67). 

2 “ Lite! thou were tempted, mr litel thou jptrt stired.”— Pilgrimage , 
P. 33 . 

8 The O. Norse — var-t. • 
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were (second person singular), as “thou wert grim ’’ ( King 
John, ii. 3). } 

Were = O.E. wd.ron, where r is for origina’l s. 

3T3. In Middle E. we have negative fgrms, as nam, I am 
not; nart thou art not; ms, he is not; ncre, were not, &c. 

Worth = • O.E. weorpan , Latin verti= to become, to be. 

“Wo worth the day” = “wo be the day.”— Ezek. xxx. 2. 

“Wo worth the fairc gemme vertuclessc ! 

Wo Wi.rth that herb also that cloth no boote ! 

Wo worth that beaute that is routhesis ! 

Wo worth that wyghl that tret ech under foote.” 

Chaucer, Troylus and Cryscyde , ii. 11 . 344-7. 

3x4. Many verbs in Teutonic and other languages, 
having lost their present tense, express the meaning of the 
lost tense by means of, the preterite, as Lat. odi, ccepi, 
memini, Gr. o?S«. Compare‘‘Mod. 15 . “/ have got ” -- / 
have. The verbs can, dare, shall, may, owe x must, and wit, 
are of this class; hence in O.E. (and partly in Modern E.) 
their present tense is conjugated like the preterite of strong 
verbs, while they have formed new preterites according to 
the weak conjugation. 

315. Can. 



1 

* 3 


I 2 

Presort Indicative ♦ 

Sing, can 

canst • can 

pi. 

can 

Subjunctive. 

Sing. — 

_ _ 1 

pi. 

— 

Past Indicative ... 

Sing, could couldst could 

pi. 

could 

Subjunctive. 

1 Sing. — 

* 1 

Goth. 

pi. 

O.E. 

Present Indicative 

... Sing. 

PI. 

1 kann 

2 kant 

3 kann 

-1 kunnum 


can, con 
canst 
can, con 

v cunnon 
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X 


Goth. 

O.E. 

Present Subjunctive 

Sing. 


kunjau 

cunne 

* 

PL 


kuneima 

# 

cunnon 

Past Indicative ... 

... Sing. 

I ‘ 

kun- 

>a 

cu-Ce , 

m 



2 

kun- 

?es 

M 

cuCest 


« 

3 

kun- 

l>a 

cufle 

• 

t 

pi. 

i 

kun-J)edum 

ctVSon 

• 

Past Subjunctive 

. . Sing, 


kunjiedjau 

cuSe 


PI. 


kun-Jjedcima 

cufion 

Past Participle ... 

• ■ 


kunj)s • 

cu8 

Infinitive 



kunnan 

cunnan 


Can (first and third .persons).—No personal suffixes, as 
in the preterite of alf verbs originally strong. 

Can-st stands for can t. 

The plural inflexions (cp. , 0 . r 'E. cunnon, cunnen ) have 
disappeared. } 

I 

Could. —The Middle E. forms couthe, coude, show that a 
non-radical / has crept in, probably from false analogy with 
shall and will. 

Middle E. • Coude Goth. cun-pa ( — a/n-da), has the 

tense suffix d of weak 'verbs. 

We have the old past participle the verb in un-couth 
(O.E. un-civS = unknown). 1 

In Chaucer we'find*infinitivc cotine, to be able, fls “I 
shal not conne • answere.” Shakespeare has, “to con 
thanks.”** W‘He shuldc can us no thank.” -Berner's 
Froissart. . ■« , 

Con = # lcarn, study (as con a lesson), makes past tense 
and passive part id pie conned. . * 

Cunning = knowing, is really a present participle of can 
(con). * 
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316. Dar$. 

*# 1 2 3 123 

Piesent Indicative Sing, dare darest dare(s) PI. f dare 

Subjunctive ... Sing, dare* dare dare PI. dare 

* 

Past Indicative .:. Sing, durst durst > durst PI. durst 

Subjunctive ... Sing, durst durst durst IM. durst 

Infinitive. " Imperative. ' Pres. Part. Past Part, 

dare dare daring dared 


Goth. O.E. 


Present Indicative 

v Sing. 

I 

dars 

dear 

(dar) 1 



2 

dart 

dearst * 

(darht) 



-> 

0 

dars 

dear 

(dar) 


PI. 


daurs-um 

durron 

(durren, durre) 

Present Subjunctive Sing. 

I 

— 

■’ 'diwc 

— 

Past Indicative .. 

Sing. 

1 

daursta 

dors-te 

(durste) 



2 

daurstes 

dors-test (durstcst) 


1 

3 

daursta 

dorstc 

(durte) 


PI. 

1 

daurst?dum 

dorsten 

(dursten) 

Subjunctive 

Sing. 


* 

> 

dorste 

(durste) 


PI. 



dorsten 

(dursten, durste) 

Infinitive 



daursan 

durran 

(dore) 


Dare. —The root is dars (cp. Gr. Oappcw, Oapativ). 

The third person dare (O.E. dear) is strictly correct, 
but is now used only when followed by an infinitive without 
UK Cp. 

r > * 

“ A bard to sing of deeds he Ware not imitate.” , 

Walter Scott, IVaverlcy . 

¥ 

In the Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Man wc find p.p. dorre: — 

“ Whi art thou swich and swich that thou darst passe the lawc . . . 
w hens cometh it thee *\nd how hast ihou dorre be so harde.”— P. 78. 

Wickliffe has infinitive dore :— # 

“he which ])* n g h at *1 shulde dore dou me ityride ]>c studie of 
Oiygen.” 


Forms in parentheseo arc Middle English. 
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Dare makes a new preterite, dared , when it signifies to 

challenge, as “ he dared me to do if.” 

The preterite durst is often used colloquially (like ought) 

in present sense (here representing the original subjur^ctive): 

“ I durst not do it ” = I should not dare to • do it, I dare 

not do it. # , 

t 317. Shall. » < 



1 

2 3 


1 

2 3 

Present Indicative 

Sing, shall 

shalt shall 

pi. 

shall 

Subjunctive 

Sing. - 

— — 


pi. 

— 

Past Indicative 

vSing. should shouldst should 

pi. 

should 

Subjunctive 

Sing. — 
Oolh.' 

O. K. 


pi. 

Middle E. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 

I skal 

sccal 

seal 1 

schal 

2 skal-t 

scealt 

scalt 

schalt 

« 

3 skal 

sce^l « 

seal 

schal 

Pl. 

1 skulum 

acul-on 

sculon 

schulen 

Pres. Subj. Sing. 

PI. 

skul jau # 

scyle 

sculc 

schule 

slviilcima 

scylen 

scitlen 

schulen 

Past Indie. Sing. 

* •• 

I skulda 

sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

4 

2 skuldcs 

sceoldest 

scoldest 

%chuldest 

« 

3 skulda 

sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

ri -« 

skuldcdum 

JL 

sceoldon 

scolden 

schulden 

Past Subj. Sing. 

W 

skuldedjau 

sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

PL 

Infinitive 

Past Part. ** 

skul dedeima 
skulifn f 

# skulds 

%) 

sceoldon 

sculad 

scolden 

schulden 

« 


Shall often occurs in Middle English in the sense of /■ 
owe* as^^ 


« 


<( 

Ci 


Freud, as l am Ircwc knygty, » r 

And by )>at feij> I shal to God and yow, * 

I hadde it nevere half so hoote as now.” 

• Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. 1 . 1600. 

Juse dette sset (owes) ech to oJ>ren.”— ynbite , p. 145. 

Hu miccl sccal ftu ?” = Mow much oyest thou?— Luke xvi. 5. 


1 The second column of‘O.E. contains later forms 
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318. May. 




3 II 

2 

3 

1 

2 3 

Present Indicative 

Sing.^ may 

mayst may 

pi. . 

may 

Past Indicative • 

Sing, might, 

. mights! might 

pi. 

might 

• 

1 


nnghtegt 




1 


Goth. 

O.E. 

Middl^E. 


Pres. Indie, Sing. 

1 

mag 

, mx'g 

mrei + 

mow 


2 

mag-t 

meaht 

rniht 

maisl 


3 

mag 

ma*g 

imei 

— 

PL 

I 

magum 

magon 

magen 

mughen 


% 





mawen 






* 

mowen 

Pres. Subj. Sing. 

1 

magjau 

mage 

ma?i 

mughe 




(muge) 



mowe 

PL 

1 

mageima 

magen*' 

^mregen 

muglicn 




(mugen) 



mowe 

Past Indie. Sing. 

1 

mahta 

meahtc 

mihte 

moughte 

Pi/ 

1 

mailt edum 

mcahton 

mihten 

1 mighten 

Past Subj. Sing. 

1 

mahtedjau 

meaht e 
*1 

mihte 

mighte 

PL 

1 

mahledciina 

nu&hten 

mihte^ 

mighten 

Infinitive 


magan 

magan 

mowen 

mowe 

I 



(mugan) 



i 

Pres. Part. 


— 

maegende 

: mowend 

« 1 

mowing, 


mi and 


May (first person).—The y here represents an older g. 

I 

Might . —The second person singular, we see, had origin¬ 
ally the suffix i, like shalt, wilt, &c. t 

I 

Amende fee while thow myglitP—Piers Plowman. 

9 

In the fourteenth century we find this suffix drc,/pfrig off, 
as “ No thing thou ptay take from us ” (Maundcville, p. 29). 
Skelton, too, uses this uninflected form, as “ thou may see 
thyself” (k 145). _ , 

In Middle English fourteenth century we find inf. mowe, 
pres. part, mowende, mawinge (WlfcKUFFE, Jer. xlvi. to), p.p. 
• might, mogt :— 
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44 Who shall mowe fi3te.” — -Wickliffe, Apoc . xiii. 4. 

44 This con I wot well, me not to have tno^t remen sl'-Job, Prol. p.671, 
44 If goodly had he might ”— ChauceA. 

0 0 

* • 

319. Owe. f 


%> 


Present Indicative 1 2 

« 

Subjunctive 
Past Indicative 
Subjunctive 


1 2 3 

Sing, owe owest oweth 

Sing. — — — 

Sing, ought hughte.st ought 

^Sing. — 


PI. 

1 * 1 . 

PL 

1 * 1 . 


1 2 

*' owe 


ought 


Infinitive. 


Present Participle. 

Perfect 

owe 



owing 

— 


G*ilh * 

O.E. Middle E. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 

1 

aih 

ah og 

ow 


2 

aih-t 

aht, ahst aeest 

ouh owest 


3 

aili 

ah ouL 

oweth 

PL 

1 

aigum 

Agon agen 

owen 

Past Indie. Sing; 

1 

aihta 

f ahte a5te 

ow5te 

PL 

1 

aihtedum 

aliton a3ten 

ow5ten 

Infinitive 

aigan 

agan a5en 

ogen * owen 

Pres" Part. 



agende 


• 

Pass. Part. 

aihtj? 

agen ajt 

ought owed 


(1) Owe (Goth ai 7 i, O.E. ah, I t have) no longer exists in 
the sense pf have, possess! 

(2) Owe as an independent verb :— * 

Cp. *Kwet do ic \cet ic ice lif Age ? — what must I do that 
I may have eternal life?— Mark x. 17. , 

44 And all J>at iss, and beoj), 

He shop and ah.”--Orm . 6777. 

44 God ah (= owes) the littell medc.”— lb. 

44 By the treujx* ich on to Jie/’—RoBT. of Gloucester, 6524. 

44 He owiic to him 10,000 talentes.”— Wickliffe, Matt . xviii. 24. 
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“ 5eld )»at )>ou owis/ — lb. xviii. 28- 

“ You ought him a thousand pounds.”—SllAKKSPKARK. 

“ The knight, the whijh that castle aught” • 

• } Si’KNSKR, F. QueenCy vi. iii. 2. 

(3) As an auxiliary, it first appears in Layamon’s Brut, 
“ he ah fa don " = he has to do, he must dp. 

“ I o'Are for to be cristned. - ”—WlCKl.lFKE, Jlfatt. iii. 14. 

“ And gladder oughte his frecnd ben of his dej> 

Whan with honour up yoldcn in his bre]>.” 

# Ciiauckr, Knightes Talc. 

(4) It occurs impersonally with datives', as— 

“ Wei ought us werche. ”—Chaucer. 

(5) Owe as a weak verb, signifying,to be in debt, is con¬ 
jugated regularly; present (1) owe, (2) owest, (3) owes ( oweth); 

past (1) owed, (2) owedst, (3) owed. 

1 , r 

(6) Ought, properly a pjis* tense subjunctive ( = would 

owe), is now used as a prescjnt, to signify moral obliga¬ 
tion. * 

( 7 ) Own, to possess, has arisen out of the dejivative 
O.E. verb Ag-nian, to possess. Shakespeare uses owe* for 
own. 




32°. 

Must. 





1 

2 

3 * 


1 2 

Present Indicative 


Sing. * — 

C$ 

•_ 

PI. 

9 

Subjunctive 

A 


Sing. — 

— 

9 ' " 

-PI. 


Past Indicative 


Sing, must 

must 

must 

M. 

must 

t 

Subjunctive 


Sing. — 

— 

-— 

PL 




• Goth. 

• 

(). E. 


Middle E 

Present Indie. 

Sing. 1 mot 


mot 


mote 

• 


2 most 


mos-t 


mote* 



3 mot 


1116-t 


mote 


PI. 1 motum 


mdlon 


moten 

Past Indie. 

*• A 

Sing. 1 mosta 


moste 


moste 


PI. 1 mostedum 

moston 

mosten 
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(1) The verb m6t in Qld English denoted permission, 
possibility, and obligation (= may, c^,n, &c.). 

Spenser uses the old verb mote , as— 

/* Fraelissa was as faire, as faire mote bee.” * 

(2) Must has now the'force of a present as well as of a 
past tense, and cknotes necessity and obligation. • Chaucer 
uses moste as a present tense. 




321. W1I. 




Present Indicative 

12 
| Sing, wot — 

3 1 

wot 

PI. 

r 2 3 

wot 

Subjunctive 

| Sing. — — 

i * • 

— 

PI. 

— 

Past Indicative 

. Sing, wist — 

wist 

PL 

wist 

Subjunctive 

Sing. — — 

— 

* PL 

— 

V 

Infinitive. 

wit 


Present Participle. 

wetting 

* 

Past Participle, 
wist 

i 


Goth. 

(). E. 

Middle E. 

Present Indie. 

• 

• 

Sing. 1 wait 

2 waist 

3 wait 

wat 

wast 

wat 

wot 

wo%* 

wot 

» 

in. 

i witum 

witon 

witen 

Past Indie. 

« 

Sing. • wissa 

wissedum 

wiste 

wiston 

wuste 

wusten 

Infinitive 


• vjitan 

# wit an 


Present Part. 

• 

« 

witende 

A 

Pass. Part. 

« 


vviten 

w 

iwist, wist 


The original signification of Goth, wait, O.E. wdt, is “1 
have seen ” (cp, Gr. oT8a), hente if know, from the root wit 
or vid, to see. 

* • 

( 1) Shakespeare has I wot, he wot, jfou wot, they wot. 

(2) The old second person singuhir has given way to 
wottest; and wotteth or wots is sometimes found for wot. 
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(3) Wist, the true past tense of wit, occurs frequently 
in the English Bible ; but Sackville used wotted , as— 

“ I, which wotted best * 

• His wretched 'drifts.’ 1 —Duke of Buckingham . 

(4) Unw ; st = unknown, undiscovered: 

“ Couldbt thou hope, nmvisf, to leave my ljnd?” 

■ • Surrey, sJineid iv. 

(5) Wotting -O.K. witende (■ wiling ), occurs in the 

Winter's Tale (ed. Collier), iii. 2. Cp. unwitting, unwit¬ 
tingly. * 9 * 

(6) To wit, a gerundial infinitive, is used as an adverb 
= namely. 

To weet, a causative of wit ~ to learn, as— 


44 Then v\e in doubt to Phoebus* temple sent 

Euiipilus to 7t>fet thuprophesy. ”— Surrey, sKheid ii. 

«• * 

(7) Must and wist have an which is not found in the 
t oots mot and wit. ' 

r l'he past tenses are formed by adding to the root t, as 
mot-te, ibit-te; but, by a common law in the Teutonic 

dialects, the first t is changed to s: hence mos-te, wis-te. 

% 

322. Will. This verb resembles those treated in §§ 314- 
321 in having no personal suffix in the third person sing, 
present indicative. But it differs»from them in its history; 
tiie present indicative was original^ no> a preterite but a 
subjunctive. Hence the endings of the .singular in O.E.; 
but the plural wilhvS has the ordinary ending of tm*present 
indicative. , . 

. „ • 1 2 3 ! 1 2 3 

Present Indicative Sirnr. will wilt will 

«Suhjunclive 

Past Indicative 
Subjunctive 


l 2 
Sing, will wilt 


Sing. — — — 

Sing^ would woiddst would 
Sing. — . — — 


2 

PI. will 

jPL — 

PI. would 

PL — 

T 2 
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O. E. , 

MiddI 

e E. 

Pres. Indie. 

Sing. 

1 wile 

wille 

wolle, wole, wol 


2 wilt 

wult « 

wolt 


* 

3 wile 

wille 

yullc, wole, wol 

• 

PI. 

1 willat? 

wulleth 

wolleth, wolen, wilen j 

Pres. Subj. 

Sing. 

1 wille * 

wolle 

wulle 1 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

> wolde 

wolde 

« 


PI. 

\ w olden 

wolden 

• 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

wolde 



Infinitive 


willan 

*wilen* 

wolen % 

Pres. Part. 


< % 

will elide 


• 


(1) In won’t we have a trace of the Middle English 

7col (ycole ). * 

(2) In Middle English we find infinitive 7 oolen, as “he 
shall wolen (Wickliffe, A foe. ,xi 4 6); p.p. tv old — 

■ And in Jic saqje tnaner oure Itord Cvisl ha|? molde and suflfred.” 

CllAUCKK, Melibeus , p. 159 (Wright). 

(3) Negative forms occur in O.E., as ni/lc — \till not; 
wide — would not; iviUy nilly — will ye, tiill ye, will he, nill 

he. “ Will you, nill you ” (Taming of the Shrew , ii. 1). 

< 

u To iu ill or nill ."— Bkn Jonson, Cat Hint*. 

Cp. Middle E. “ For vjoPny,^mlni, hi sul fle,” &c.— 

• Early Eng. Poems, p. 12* 

IVolny — 7 Volen hi , will they; nulni = nolen hi nill tht*y. 

(4) Irf^&E. we find two weak verbs, trillion and ivilniatt, 

to desire ; the former of these*exiits in will—\.o desire. 

« 

“ And Venus in her message Hermes sped 
To blofly Mars t(± will him not to rise.”—$ACKVILLE, btduct ion > 

“ For what wot I the after weal that fortune wills to me.” 

# Surrey, Faithful Lover . 

11 Which mass he willed to be reared high.— lb., JF*neuL 
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323. The verb need, though »f the regular weak conju¬ 
gation, sometimes in Tvjodern English drops the final s of 
the third person sing, of the present indicative. This is due 
to the analogy of can, dare ., shall\ will, &c., and only takes 
place when 4 o is omitted before, a following infinitive, as 
‘ He need not do it.’ 

* 

# 

* t 

324. Tenses formed by Composition. 


(1) Tenses ore formed, not only by suffixes added to the 
verbal root, but by using auxiliary verbs jlong with the par¬ 
ticiples or infinitive mood. This is called the analytical 
mode of expressing time. The perfect tense is denoted by 
have and is; the future by shall arid wlL 


“The primary meaning of the word have is ‘possession.’ Tt is easy 
to see how ‘I have njy arms stretched out ’ might pass into ‘I have 
stretched out my arms,’ or ho\v, in^uch phrases as ‘ he %as put on his 
coat,’ 1 we hai'e eaten our breakfast/ ‘ they have finished their work/ a 
declaration of possession of the object in the condition denoted by the 
participle should come to be accepted a* sufficiently expressing the 
completed act of putting it into that condition ; the present possessive, 
in fact, iiT^plies the past action, and if our use of have were limited to 
the cases in which such an implication wa> apparent, the expressions in 
which we used it would be phrases only. When, however, we Extend 
the implication of past action to every variety of ca<^*s, as in * I have 
discharged my servant/ 4 he has lost his breakfast/ 4 we hai'e exposed 
their eirors ; ’ when there is no idea of possession for it to grow out of; 
or with neuter verbs, ‘You have hern in error/ ‘ he has come from 
London/ ‘they have gonetiway wh^ie*there is even no object for 
the have to govern ; where condition and not action is expressed ; and 
‘you gre been/ ‘he is come/ ‘they are jyne/ 4 vouId be theoretically 
more correct (as they are alone proper in German):—then we have 
converted have fiom an independent pait of spceclfinto a fairly Jprmative 
element. ”—\Y 11 tTN r.v. 


(2) Ir^ Middlt* English Writers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have was weakened to ha, and in the 
sixteenth century we find it coalescing, with tffe passive 
participle. 

• * 

11 The Jew'cs wolden ha broken his bones.” 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 139, 1 . 237. 
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“ Therefore ech man ka this#n memorye.” 

Lydgate, Arund. MS. fol. 376. 

“I ha thereto plesaunce.”—//>. fol. 27. * 

u T knowlech*to a fetid”- —\VlCKLlF t FE, Ajfjl. for the Lollards, p. i, ] 

“ It shujd a fallen on a basscnet or a hclme.”—F roissart) i. 
ch. ii. 25. % 4 

“ Richard might . . . hymself if he would a awaie. ”— 

Life of Richard Ilf. in Hardyng, p. 547, reprint of 1812. v 

(3) Do and did are used for forming emphatic tenses, as 
“ I do love f “ I did love/* 

This idiom did not make its appearance till about the 
thirteenth ccntufyj and did not come into general use before 
the fifteenth century. 

“ In vuele tyme . . . jesto thou dust chese (in evil time didst thou 
choose rest). Robert ok Gloucester, 8809. 

In Middle English do — to make, cause, as— 

“ And if I do }jat*lak, 

Do]) strepe me, and put me in a sak 
And in J>c next r)*.'cr do me drenche.” 

Chaucer, C. Tales. 

It wa,s also used as at present, to save the repetition of 
the principal verb, as— 

“ I love yefti more than you do me. 31 

• Shakespeare, King John, iv. 1. 

“ lie slep no move pan do\> the nightingale, 3 ' 

• r f * Ciiaucer. 

(4) In Middle English gan, can , was used as a tense 
auxiliary = did. , 

But tHe^Ietails of this usage must be sought in the syntax 
.of auxiliary verbs. (See Historical Outlines of English 
SjwAwr, §§352-354.) * 

1 Quoted by. Marsh. 2 I fad. * * 
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325. Adverbs are mostly either abbreviations of words 
(or phrases, as likewise — in like wise) belonging to other 
parts of speech, or particular cases of nouns and pronouns. 

They modify the meaning of’ varbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, and may be classified according to ttieir meaning 

into adverbs of— , 

* » * 

(1) Place, answering to the question (a) where? (6) 
whither? (e) whence? as (A) here, therc\ anywhere, else * 
jcherc, somewhere, nowhere, yonder, below, before, behind, 
within, without; ( b) hither , thither, hitherwards, baskwards ; 
(c) hence, thence, from be loro, from above. 

(2) Time, answering to the question whe& ? (a) present, 

as now, to-day, at f resent, See .; (A) east, as yesterday, lately 
of yore; (c) future,# as to-morrow, soon, by and by; (d) 
duration of time (how long), as long time, still, ever, See .; 
(e) repetition (how often), as agiifn, once, seldom, oft, daily ; 
(/) relative to some other time (How soon), ,as then, 
after, forthwith, first, last. 0 

j 1 • 

(3) Manner or quality, as (a) well, wisely, slowly, 
quickly— some of these are interrogative, demonstrative, or 
indefinite, as *how,* so, thus, nohow, See. f (b) affirmation, as 
yes, yea, truly, indeefi, See. ; (c) negation, as not, nay ; (d) 
doubt, uncertainty, as likely^ perhaps. 
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{4) Measure, quantity, degree, as much, little , enough , 
much , scarce, far, very, exceedingly. 

(5) Cause, instrumentality, as wherefore, whenc$. 

t , 

326. According to thgir origin, or form,* adverbs are 

divided into the following classes ;— 

* . 

« 

I. Substantive Adverbs. 

I. With rasc-cndings : * 

• * 

(1) Genitive Singular, nced-s, Middle E. needes, “he 

must needs (of necessity) die.” 

• « 

In O. ancLM.E. we find the genitive used adverbially, 
as :— 

“Fure, pc never ne a|»eostrede, ?vipit(res ne ww/«t'/V 5 .”" La 5. 2S61. 

“ Hco wolden feden jione king, dints and mhtes 11k 3255. 

% 

11 l*ch not to hwan ]>u bredst |)i brod 
Lives ne dea])cs ne deji hit god.” 

^ Owl ami Night ingale, lr 1634. 

Cp. Middle E. unites , willingly ; sofyes, of a truth; his 
\onkes = of his own accord, &c. 

, The termination has disappeared in many of the older 
words, as day and night , cunjmer and Sumter. Cp. 

V 

“ Wc shul be redy \*> stoijde wi)i you, lyfc anddiet'd' - GW. gam. 
P- 37 - 

The disposition of has taken the place of the genitive 
suffix, as of necessity, of course, offoncc, of purpose, of right, of 
a truth , of a day. We actually find in the sixteenth’century 
“ of a late fayesf as well as “ of late days." * 

Sometimes we Have of (or in, at, a, on) with the old 
genitive, as anights, of murnhigs, a movnings, on Sundays, 
now-a-days -■ Middle E. now-on-dayes, in-a-doors, &c, 
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There were some adverbs in O.E., ending in -ingn, -unga, 
lingo,, -lungn. A few of these exist under the form -ling or 
-long, as head-long (Micfdle E. heedlinge), sideling, sidelong, 
dhrk-ling (darklong), flatting and flatlong. 

In the fourteenth century we find these with the’ genitive 
form, as allynges (wholly), heedlynges, flatlynges, noselynges. 

The Scotch dialect has preserved the qld suffix -linges 
under the form tins, as darklins (in the dark). 

The word grovelling was originally an adverb ; cp. Scotch 
groflins, Middle, E. grufly nges, groflinges. 

We find -gates — -ways in Middle E., Jfe* thus-gaie = thus- 
wise, allegates — always. 

• • 

(2) Dative and Instrumental, ev 7 r'( O.E. erf re), never 
(O.E. ndfre), whilom (O.E. hwil-utn), limb-meal (O.E. lim- 

nncl-um), piece-meal. • , > 

, » 

(3) Accusative, ay (from Q.N. ei — 0 . 1 £. d, Goth, aiw 
accusative of aiws age), the while (O.E. \dhwile), somewhile 
(. sumehwi{e ), some deal (sumne ddl), alway (O.E. ealne weg), 
o/henvise (oSre wisan) ; cp. nowise , noway, sometime. , 

In such phrases as “ He went home," *They wandered 
north and south," “ I saw him yesterday," “ They cry day 
and night unto him,” “ Can ye aught tell? ” the words home, ' 
north, south, yesterday , Arc. are acVvefbial accusatives. 

Many of the old accusatives now base a genitive form, 
as otfierivay-s, always, longways, straightaways, another-gates 
(cp. Middle E. algates = always, thusgates, See.), sflleways, 
sometimes, otherwhiles, somgwhiles, the whilst. In the Ayen- 
bite and n* Piers Plowman we find J terhuile, \erhuyl, \erhuyls, 

» • 

'• I 

II. Prepositional ; a-way (O.E, on w<?g\ a-back (O.E, 
on-bac ), a-gaiti (O.E. on-gean), d-d ay (on-dtege), to-day (O.E. 
ta-diege), to-night (O.E. tb-nihte), a niht (on niht), io-morn. 
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to-morrow (O.E. tb-mergm ), Middle E. io-yere (this year), 
to-eve (yesterday evening), to-whilps = meanwhile, adown 
(O.E. d-dtine^ for m of-dune, from a hill). 

Cp. abed, afoot, asleep (on sleep), alive (on life), ahead, 'on 
head, on-brood, a-broach, {ishore, arow, aloft , >apart, among, 
across, aside, a height, an end, a-front, a-door, besides (Middle 
E. besides, besieen), of kin (akin), of kind (naturally), op 
burpose, because, by chance, perhaps, perchance, perforce. 

In Middle E. wc find asidis, on sidis hand = aside, apart; 
by fiorthc, by southe, by pecemcale, by cas (by*chancc). 

Other but m6r^ recent adverbial forms of this nature are 
—by no mentis, by any means, beforehand, at hand, in front, 
at night, at times, at length, 1 at-gaze (agaze), by degrees, up¬ 
stairs, indoors, in fact, in deed. 

The preposition is sometimes omitted, as “ they went 
back ” ( = aback), “ this stick was brokd cross ” (= across). 

In most English grammars that I have seen a in a-year, 
a-day = yearly, rdaily, is treated as the indefinite article used 
distributively. 

A reference to older writers at once shows *that this 

treatment is wholly incorrect. 

* 

“ J)rywa on geare ” = tftrice a year.”— Exod . xxiii. 17. 

“An halpenny on day” — a halfpenny a day.— /yoke of Curtasyc , 

1. 616. «. • 

1 

% 

In some fewwotds o4French origin we have substityted a 
or on for Fr. en nr a, especially in older writers; around 
Middled, on roundc, O.F. en rond. Cp. a fine and in fine , 
a stray, on stray, Sic. , •> t 

In Middle E. we find in for a before words 6f French 
origin, as.— » 

r * 


1 In liailc’s Coimog. (cd. Arbci) wc find at the length, at bedsidu 
(p. 24), in lumtnc (p. 33). * 
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“ J»et corn a gene, the vines in flouring ” s= the com in grass, the vine 
in flowering.— Ayenbile, p. 36. 1 

) 

In a-feared, a-feard^ an hungered, an hungry Middle E. a 
fingered, a dread, the prefix a is a corruption of the O.E. of, 
an intensitive >prefix, sometimes equivalent to for in forswear. 
In Middle E. we find a thirst, on thirst, and of thirst. 

A is also a weakened form of the preposition of or 0. 

“ A dozen a beer ” (S. Rowland’s Diogenes), “ God a 
mercy ” “ man-a-war.” 2 

In Middle English anc occurs for an (= on), probably 
from the analogy of ine, inne, O.E. in nan, 'within. 

“ pin holy hlod pet ]>ou ssedest anc the roil.”— Ayenbile, p. I. 

. * % 

Cp. “ Body 0 me,” “ two a clock,” ancT “ two 0 clock.” 

* % 

II. Adjectival Adverbs. 

(1) In O.E. many adverbs are formed from adjectives by 
means of the suffix -e. Thus an adjective in -//<:= like was 
converted into an adverb by this means, as bilerlic (adjec¬ 
tive), biter rice (adverb), bitterly. . 

The loss of the adverbial e reduced the adverb to the 
same form as the adjective : hence O.E s fteste, faste, became • 
fast; faire, fair, &c .; 1 he smot flint hardc- he smote him 
hard. t * 

Cpt to work hard, to sleep senna * to speak fair. 

In Elizabethan writers we find the adverbial often 

omitted, as “ grievous sick,” “ miserable poor.” 

* 1 • 

(2) Many adjective forms, especially those of irregular 
comparison, as wcll, t much, little , &c., are used as ndverbs. 

1 Cp. “ Inncs a Court»mcn” (Earth's Cosmog. « 1 . Arber, p. 41). 

9 The a = an has the same meaning as on ; Init an was used before 
consonants, a before vowels. Cp. ‘anon, anemic. 
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(3) Genitive Forms,, as else (O.E. dies), backwards , 
forwards , upwards, eftsoons , uneath^s, unawares. 

(4) Accusative, ere (O.E. < r er), Enough (O.E. gcfibk), 
backward, homeward. 

. * 

(5) Dative, seldom: cp. O.E. miclum, greatly; Iptlum 

and If llum = paalatim. 1 • 

“Lere him litlum and lytlum."—Piers Flew man, B. p. 286. 

“ He gewyt swa lytlum and lytlum fram Godc 9 ' (so little by little he 
departs from God).—Aelfric, Grammar, Preface. 

In later times the inflexion dropped, and we often find 
the prepositional construction instead, as by little and little . 

Cp. 

“ So did the waxen image (lo) by stnale and smale decrease.’* 

* JD rant's Horace, Sat. ii. 2. 

“They love the mullet greater , 

And yet do mynce her smale and smale. ”— lb. 

“ My rentes tome to me tliukc and thickc” — lb. ii. 3. 

(6) £orms with suffix -a: yore , (O.E. gear a), yet (O.E 
get a), soon (O.E. sona ). 

a 

(7) Prepositional* Forms, amidst 2 (O.E. on-middum , 
Middle E. amidde t a-middes), towards (O.E. to-weardcs ), 
together (O.E. td-gicdcr), afar, anew , alaie, aright, abroad, 
afar, aloud, along, agood, a-cold, alas/, anon, at large, a-high, 
on high, in vain (O.E. fra idel), in general, in short? ut the 
full, to> right, on d sudden, at unawares (at unaware occurs 
in Drant’s Horace), at all (O.E. ea/les), withal, of yore, of 
new , of late, of right [Middle’E. of fresh', of neerc,, in open 

( — openly), inp/aync (— plainly)]. 

€ 1 
i > * 

1 Sometimes in Middle E. we find - en for u?n 9 as whiten, s el den. 

2 The t in such words as amidst, amongst % is merely euphonic: r p. 
the vulgar forms a longs t (= along), one si (= once). 

2 In few also occurs in Elizabethan liteiature ; cp. in brief\ &c. 
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Prepositions sometimes accompany the comparative and 
superlative, as for the worse, &c. ; at last, Middle E. atte 
laste = at the last; atte wyrst, at the worst, &c.cp. Middle 
El atte beste, at the belt; at least, &c. 


III. Numeral Adverbs, 

1 

Once, O.E. (hie, Middle E. ene, anes, enes,ans; Twice, 
O.E. iwi-wa, Middle E. twiwe, twien, tune, twies, twis; 
Thrice, O.E. Ori-ioa, Middle E. \riwe, j me, thries, thrys. 

The -ce = -s = -es. In betwixt ( = O.E. betweohs) the last 
letter is not radical: cp. amidst. 

An on ( — in one instant), at one, at once, atwain, atwo, in 
twain, Middle E. a twinne, a thre, &c. for the nonce. x 

’ > 

IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 

* ’ > 

A.— Prepositional Adverrs. 


At t 

(r) Aft (O.E. ceft, eft), after (O.E. after), afterwqrds 
tvc. ; abaft — a + be + aft (O.E. be-ccftan). * , 

(2) By (O.E. {In, big),for-by, by and by. 

(3) For, as in before (O.E. Ixforan), for-th, forthwith, 

afore, aforehand, beforehand. , * 

(4) Hind, as in behind (O.E. behindan), behindhand; 

O.E. hindan, hindweard. 

1 \ 

\ 

( 5 ) In,* as in within [O.E. innan , binnan (= be-in nan) 

wifkann&n, withinnen] } Middle E. inwip. ^ * 

1 Cp. Middle E .for thyi anes or fo? than anes , where the n origin¬ 
ally belonged to the demonstrative; cp. the oldest English for 'Sd/n 
a nun/. 
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(6) Neath, as in be-neath , underneath (O.E. nedSan, 
be-nySafi) underncoSan , niHor, ni&er, down). 

( 7 ) On, o'nward. 

(8) Of (O.E. </=from, off), off. 

(9) To, too* 

(10) Through (O.E. Kuril; later forms, thurf thurch, 

thumb, thorgh), thorough,, throughly, thoroughly . 

• « 

(n) Under, underfoot, underhand. 

(12) Up, upper t uppermost, upward . 

(13) From the old form ufan (ufon) we get above 

(= O.E. d-bufin, ahuren'), oyer (= O'.E. ofer)\ cp. O.E. 
be-ufan, hufan , 7oiKufatt, omtfan — above ; ufanweard. 

upwards ; ufatran , from a'boVe. 1 

(14) ,Out, about (O.E. id, i/fe, titan, b-titan, yenb-iitan), 
■without (Middle E. 7 oi\utan, wi\outen), abouts , thereabouts. 

In Middle E. we hf.ve inioi\, outtoi\. 

1 

. « 

3 Later for ms, are buvcn, evcuan , bibufctu 
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B.— Pronominal "'Adverbs. 

> 

Table of Adverbs connected with the Stems he, the, who. 


1 

•pronominal 

j w\ EMS. 

1 

1 

PLACE 

WHERE. 

MOTION 

TO. 

MOTION 

FROM. 

# 

TIME 
Wilt N 

MANNER. 

> 

CAl SE. 

i who 

1 

1 

where 

whither 

whence 

when 

P 

how 

why 

-1 ■ ■ 

i the 

1 

1 

i 

11 

# 

there 

thither 

thence 

then y 

thus 

the 

1 , 

1 

j 

j he 

. 

here 

hither 

hence 

1 

— 


i 

1 

r ___ 

1 

1 

i 


(1) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative the : — 

* 

There (O.K. adr, < 5 icr), originally locative. 

Thither (O.E. Hidcr) contains the locative suffix -ther, 
corresponding to O.N. papra, Sansk. ta-tra; thitherward 
(O.E. aidsnoeard, tSidcrweardes). For Mod. E. th .instead 
of Old E. d see p. 101. 

Then (O.E. fta/inc, Atomic, tienne ),, accusative singular. 1 
It is the same word as the conjunction than. 

We find in O.E. ? \d, Middle E. po — then, thence; 
tut f id, Middle E. nouthe — now then. 

Thence (O.E. X>an-an, Xian-on, Motion, viananne; later 
forms, thanene, thannene, thenne-s, then-s) has two suffixes ; 
(1) «, originally perhaps the locative of the demonstrative 
stem na- * (existing in adjectives in -en, and in passive 
participles); and (2) the genitive -ce — -es, which came in 
about the thirteenth century. > 

1 Cp. Latin tu-m, tun-v, ta-m, tanchm, tci-mcn, tantus , tot, &c., all 
containing the demonstrative stem ta, cognate with English the. 
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In Middle English northern writers we find thethen = O.N. 
papan = thence ; old Scotch writers^have thyne. 

In Latin we find suffix -n in superne, from above. In O.E. 
we have tast-an, from the east; west-an , from the west, &c.; 
hind-an, from behind. . 

The (O.E. 5 £) before comparatives is an adverb, and is 
the instrumental case of the definite article the : the more , 
O.E. < 5 / mdre — eo magis. 

In Middle En^ish we have for-thi or fof-thy = therefore, 
as— 

“ Ferthy appease your griefe and heavie plight.” 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 14. 

Thus (O.E. &*).• ** 

Lest - O.E. las (or Se /as) + 'lSe (indeclinable relative), 
which, by omission of thy,, became weakened to koste, 
leste. 

«> • ». 

(2) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative stem he 
(hi) 

Here (O.E .her). 

t 

Hither (O.E. hide/). See remarks on whither. 

1 

Hence (O.E. hinan,'heqnan, heonline, heona ; later forms, 

hennene, /untie, hevyies hens). 

• « 

In Middle English northern writers we find kepen= O.N. 
hepan. *■ 

• ‘ 1 

(3) Adverbs from the interrogative stem who 

Wherfe (O.E. pwcer, hwar). See remarks on there. 

Whither (O.E. hwa-der* hwider), foitherward. See re¬ 
marks on thither. 
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When (O.E. hwanan , hwaqa t hwanon ; later forms, 
whenene, whentie, hwanne , whennes , whens ), whence. 

In Middle Englisb»northern writers we find = O.N. 

hve\a?i. See remarks on thence. 

a 

How (O.E. /«?), why (O.E. are instrumental cases 
of ivho. „ i 

In Middle English we have for- why — wherefore, because. 
In the English Bible the mark of interrogation is wrongly 
printed after if. t 

(4) From the reflexive stem swo :— 

So (O.E. swA ). * 


Also and as are compounds of so with the adjective 
all. 

9 

(5) From the demonstrative stem yo, yon, yond, yonder, 

® 'I ~ 

beyond. See Demonstrative Pronouns, § 195, p. 91. 


(6) Fi*om the relative stem yo (in Sansk. ya-s, yh, ya-t = 
qui, qua;, quod) :— . 

# » 

Yea (O.E. gea, gia; later forms, yha, ya, ye; Goth. 

'“>• . . • 

Ye-s (O.E. ge-se ; later form£, ys, yhis). « 

* 

The suffix s (-se) in yes is perhaps the present subjunctive 
of the root es, to be; O.E. si, Ger. se/=let it be. .In O^E. 
there was a negative ne-sc. 

I 9 

Ye-t^O.E. gyta, geta, gyt) contains the same root. 1 The 
Latin jet-m contains^ cognate stem. • 


1 If (O.E. gif, yif) is by some ph : 4 ologists connected with Goth, iba , 
ibai, perhaps, lest ; whi£h is probably the dative case of iba = doubt: 
cp. Icel. ef doubt, if. • 


» 


# 


* 


U 
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(7) From the demonstrative sam :— 

Sam, together, used by Spenser =iMiddle English saman , 
satnen; cp. CT.E. sa/n-od, satn-ad,; Go/h. sam-a^p, together,; 
Gr. ujxa; Eat. simuL 

. • 

(8) From sun ; dor :— 

Asunder ( = t).E. on sundron, on sundnwi) and sun-den 
(O.E. sundor, Goth, sun-dro, separately, apart). 

(9) From the demonstrative and negative* n- :— 

• I 

(a) Now (O.E. nit 1 ), —cp. Lat. nu-n-c, mm, nam , 
Gr. vvv ; (b) ne = not, as in Chaucer; ( r ) no (O.E. nd) ; and 
(d) nay. , - 

“ His hors was good, but he nc was nought gay."—Prol. 1 . 74. 

In O.E. nc- neither, nor. Spender us f cg j t — 

“ Ne let him then admire, 

But yield his s£nce to bee too blunt and bace. ”— F. Q\ ii. Intr. ib. 

This particle enters into the following wordsnone, 

nought, nor, neither, never. 

« 

V 

(10) Not = rioughfc See § 249. 

* For not, not a whit, we sometimes find not a jot , not a bit; 

cp. Middle English never a t dcl, never*a whit. 

< 

The Latin nihil ^not a bean. In vulgar language we hear 
such expressions a>3 I don't care a straw, or a button, &c. 
So in Middle English writers we get “noght a bene (bean),” 
“ not a ken (cress).” '» • * , 

I 

Aye, sometimes used for yes, is of obscure origin; the 
earliest recorded spelling is “ I,” like thfc pronoun, so that 
the word cannot be identifed with «y = always (for the 


1 Cp. O.E. titlSd, Middle‘E. nouthe — now then. 
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etymology of which see p. 281). • Can it*be the pronoun 
itself, used as “so thi*k I,” the lywye of the Platonic 
dialogues? Cp. O.E.,mV, *jio’ ( = «*? ic\ ‘not 1 ’). 


What = why is an adverb, as— 

“ What should I more now seek to say in this, * 

On one jot farther linger forth my tale ? ” 

Sackville, Duke of Buckingham. 

“ What need we any spur but our own cause ? ”—ful. *Cusar, ii. 1. 


327. V. Compound Adverbs. 

(1) There , here, where, are combined (d)"with prepositions, 
as therein , thereinto , thereabout, thereabouts, thereafter, thereat, 
thereon, thereof, thereout, thereunto, thereunder, thereupon, there¬ 
by\ therefore, therefrom (and Mifldle English therefro), there¬ 
with, therewithal, thereto, thithertq ; herein, hereunto,hereabout, 
hereafter, hereat, hereof, hereout, hereinto, hereupon, hereby, 
herewith, heretofore, hitherto ; wherein, whereinto, whereabout, 
whereat, u>hereof, whereunto, whereupon, whereby, wherefore, 
wherewith, wherewithal, wherethrough. % 

The pronominal adverbs have a relaiive force. We have 
seen that the Middle English indeclinable relative the and 
English that are followed by prepositions ; hence hr re, there, 
where,gsxo. mostly followed by prepositions. > We have a few 
compounds with prepositions preceding, as from thence, from 
whence. 

% # 

The proposition is sometimes separated from the adverb, 
as “On I^alije, par Rome nu on stondej)”(Laj. ioj). Cp. 
quotations under as, § 208. * 

* t| 

{b) With so and soever, as wheresa, wheresoever, wherever, 
* whithersoever, whencesoever, wh'ereas. 
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(c) With else, some other, every, no, each, any, as elsewhere , 

somewhere, otherwhere, everywhere, nowhere, eaclvwhere 

(Middle English ay-where — everywhere), anywhere. 

• * .. 

(2) How is combined with so, as howso, howsoever. 

(3) Other compounds have already been noticed, see 
§ 326, pp. 28 i a 286. To these may be added* erelong, ere- 
while, while-ere, ere-now, withal, after-all, forthwith, at random 
= Fr. a randon. 

» I 

(4) Some eKif/tical expressions are used as adverbs, as 
maybe, mayhap, howbeit, as it were, to wit\ to be sure. 



CHAPTER XVI 

» PREPOSITIONS 

» • 

328. Prepositions are so named because they were 
originally prefixed to the verb, in order to modify its meaning. 
They express (1) the relations of space,"(2) other relations 
derived from those of space, and marked in some languages 
by case-endings. 

I. Simple Prtfpdsitions.» 

In (O.E. in) is connected with on, an, a. In Middle 
English, in modern dialects, and .occasionally in poetry, in 
often becomes i. Compare O.N. i. # • 

At (O.E. at) corresponds to Lat. ad. 

Of (O.E. of; Goth. *af from ;»LAt. ab, Gr. a7ro Sansk. 
'*/«)•, 

By, O.F. hi, cognate with Gr. a/ufU, Laf. ambi. t 

Note. —“ The single feym hi of Old Teutonic was sub¬ 
sequently, under the influence of the stress, differentiated 
into the strong or accented bi (German bei), and jthe weak 
or stressless bi, later *be. The strong fornf was used for the 
adverb, the accented .prefix of n#uns, and a stressed preposi¬ 
tion ; the weak form for the s,tressfess prefix of verbs, and a 
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stressless preposition. The influence of levelling, however, 
tended at length to make b't (by) the separate form in all 
cases, and to leave be- as the weak prefix."— New English 
Dictionary , s. v. by. 

For (O.E . for, Goth, faiir, O.N • fyr, fyrir).; a-fore( 0 . E. 
on-foran). 

From (O.D. fram , from; Middle English fra . fro; 
O.N. fra). 

The same root is seen ip for-th, fur-ther>far. Cp. Sansk. 
fra, Gr. -n-pu, La ttfro. 

On (O.E. on, O.Sax. an; O.Fris. an, d; O.N. d; Goth. 
ana), up-ON. 

Up (O.E. vf, Goth, inf; O.H.Ger. lif). 

Out (O.E. tit, Goth., O.Sax. (it, G.N. tit); derivatives 
are utter, utmost. 

With (O.TS.fi with, frorh, Against). With in its modern 
meaning is of comparatively recent origin ; we find in O.E. 
mid, with; Goth. im\, Sansk. mithas, Gr. jtna. 

Through (£).'£. fiurh, O. Sax. thurah, Goth. J lairh, Ger. 
durcli). 

Thorough is merely another forip of through. 

To (O.E. to). Jt is often used in the sense of ‘for,’ as 
to frend — ‘ for friend ’ (Spenser), to wife, &c. 

Too*<(adv.) is another form of the same word. 

II. Compound and Derivative Prepositions. 

(i) Comparativts:— 

After (O.E after), a (joinparative formed from of; cog¬ 
nate with Greek airorepu), Sansk. apatdrim , see Comparison 
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of Adjectives. We have the same root in aft, eft, 
abaft, &c. 

1 

. Ere (O.E. dr), before, corresponds to the Gothic adv. 
airis, comparative of air, early. 

Or, as in or ever — before, is another form of the same 
word. , \ 

Over (O.E, ofer) is a comparative connected with up, and 
with the compound above (O.E. a-b-ufan ); cp. Sansk. upari, 
Gr. virtp, Lat. super; O.E. ufera, higher g t 

Under (O.E. un-der, Goth, un-dar), cognate with Latin 
infra, Sansk. adtias, ‘ below.’ 

(2) Prepositions compounded with prepositions: into 
(Middle English irttilt), mpon^ beneath, underneath, afar, be¬ 
fore, behind, beyond, within, without, throughout [Middle 
English foreby, at-fore, on-fora* (*= afore), tofore\ 

But { — O.E. butan = bc-uian) is composed of be ,(= by) + 
out. In provincial English it signifies without. • 

Above = a (on) + be + ove (O.E. by fan = be-ufan). See up 

and over, p. 286. , 

* . 

About = A + be + out (O.E. dl>utan = d-be-utaiP). 

% • 

Among, amongst (O.E. ge-mang,\on gc/nong; later 

forms, amonges, arnang). * 

» ' » 

Until and unto (which in Middle English had often the 
same sense) are not found in O.E., and are .probably of 
Scandinavian origirt ; compare O.N. units until, where unn- 
represents an older, unp- cogrmte with O.E. b'S until (from 
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(3) Prepositions formed from substantives:— 

f 

Again, against, over against ( 0 ( .E. on-gean, agean; to- 
gcgnes, against; later forms, onymes, aynes, ayens ; cp. 
Ger. ent-gegen). * 5 

Other prepositions of this class are, instead of, in behalf 
of by dint of by , mry for the sake of; abroad, abreast, 

ahead, astride , a down, across. 1 

(4) Adjective prepositions :— 

Till (cp. O.N. * 7 , to) soems to be a use of a substantive 
meaning * goal ’ Ger. ziel), originally the neuter of the 
Teutonic adj. til , ‘good.’ 

Till first makes its appearance as a preposition in the 
northern dialect. It occurs in the Durham Gospels 
(eleventh century). , 

r 

In Middle E. we find in til = into. 


To-ward, towards, (O.E td-weard, tb-weardes). 

In earlier modern E. we find these elements separated. 

» 

( t ^ 

“ Thy thought^ which are to us ward”—Psalm xl. 5. 

« 

Other adverbs of this kind are afterward, afterwards, 

upward, froward = aWay from. r 

« 

“ Give car tc my suit, Lord ; frontward hide not thy face.”— Para¬ 
phrase of Psalm lv. by Earl ofi Surrey. u 

r* 

Along, alongst (O.E. andlang, ondlang, M.E. endelong, 
endlonges, an long, on longe, alonges, through, along). 

1 

It is often used for lengthwise , and is opposed to dthwart 
or across . c 

“ J>e (lores were alle of ademauntz etemc 
1 clenched ovcr\wart and endllongP —ClLCiUCER, Knightes Talc , 

“ Muche lond he him jef ah long ( fare sea.” —La 3. 138, 
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There is another along (O.E. ge-lang) altogether different 
from this, in the sense of ‘ on account (of).’ 

* “ All this is 'long of you ."—Coriol. v. 4. * 

“ All along oi the accursed gold .”—Fortunes of Nigel. 

“ On me is nought alonge thin yvel fare.” 

Chaucek, Tr. and Cr. ii. 1 . 1000. 

“ Vor ofip is al mi lif Hong." — O.E. Horn., Fir|t Scries, p. 197. 

Amid, amidst (O.E. on-middan , on-middun; later 
forms, amidde, amiddes; from the adjective midd, as in 
middle, mid-most). * , t 

In the midst is a compound like Middle E. in the myddes 
of; cp. O.E. tb-middes = amidst. 

* . 

Other prepositions of this kind are, around, a-slant, 
a-skaunt, be-low, be-twixt (O.E. betweoh-s, be-tweox , from twi, 
two), between (O.E. l>c-twebnutn m betwynan ), a tween, atwixt. 

An-ent is O.E. on-efn, on-emy, near, to-wajd (later forms, 
on-efen-t, atient, anentes, anens, anence). 

Athwart, over-thwart, thwart (O.E. 87oar, on 8weorh ; 
O.N. pwert). 

Fast by (O.E. on feesf, near) ; cp. hard by. 

Since (O.E. Middle, E*. styipe, stye, sin, sen; 

styens, stycnce, sinnes, sins). 

Early and dialectal no but, not but — onty. 

(5) Verbal prepositions 

• 1 

The following prepositions arise out of a participial con¬ 
struction .* notwithstanding, owing to, outtaken (now*replaced 
by except), &c. 

“ |>er is non, outtaken hem (= iis exc*ptis).”—W 1 CK.L 1 FFE, Mark 

32. • 
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329. III. Prepositions of Romanic Origin* 

f 

(1) Uncoihpounded: — per, versus, sqns (= Lat. sine). ^ t 

(2) Compounded: — (a) Substantive— across, vid, because, 
apropos of, by means of, by reason of, by virtue of, in accord¬ 
ance with, in addition to, in case of, in comparison to, in com¬ 
pliance with, in consequence of, i?i defiance of, in spite of, in 
favour of, in front of, in lieu of, in opposition to, in the point of, 
in quest of, with regard to, in reply to, with reference to, in 
respect of in sedfth of, on account of, on the plea of, with a 
view to. 


(b) Adjective —ngreetibly to, exclusive of, inclusive of, 

tnaugre, minus, previous to, relatively to, around, round, 
round about. , 

(c) Verbal, (1) active :— during, pending, according to, 
barring, bating, concerning-, considering, excepting, facing, 
including, passing, regarding, respecting, aiding, tending, 
touching; (2) passive :— except, excepted, past, save. 


1 



CHAPTER XVII 
CONJUNCTIONS 

* 

330. Conjunctions join sentences and co-ordinate terms. 
According to meaning, they are diyided into— 

Co-ordinate, joining independent propositions: (a) f copula¬ 
tive, as and, also, , &c. ^ (b) disjunctive, as or, else, &c.; 
(j) adversative, as but, yet, &c!; (d) illative, as for, therefore, 
hence. . % 

Sub-ordinate, joining a dependent clause to a principal 
sentence'*, (a) those used in joining substantive ci’auses to 
the principal sentence, as that, whether; (b) those introduc¬ 
ing an adverbial clause, marking (t) time— when, while, 
until; (2) reason, cause— because, for, since; (3) condition— 

if unless, except; (4) purpose, end -rthat, so, lest. 

* » 

33J. According to their origin^ conjunctions may be 
divided into—pronominal, numeral, adverbial, substantive, 
prepositional, verbal, compound. 

, ’ ’ 

(1) Pronominal:— 

And (O.Sax. endi,* O.H.Ger. anti. 

An = if is another, form of a\d ; the combination and if 
became an if, shortened to an,. 
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Eke — also (O.E. Sac), hence, how, so, also, as, just as, as 
far as, in so far as, whereas, lest, then, than, 1 thence, no 
sooner than, though , 2 although, therefore, that, yea, nay, what 
. . . and (Middle E. what . . . what% whereupon, whencl 
whether, either, neither, or, nor. 3 

(2) Numeral:— both, first, secondly, &c. 

(3) Substantive :—sometimes . . . sometimes, while, in 
case, upon condition, in order that, otherwise, likewise (= in 
like wise), on the one hand... on the other hand, on the. 
contrary, because, * besides, on purpose that, at times, if (see 
footnote on p. 200). 

(4) Adjective (Advbrbial) :— even, alike, accordingly, 
consequently, directly, finally, lastly, namely, partly . . . partly, 
only, furthermore, moreover, now . . . now, anon . . . anon, 
lest, unless (Middle E. onlesse), &c. 

(5) Prepositional:— 

(a) Originally used before the demonstratives that or 
this: — ere, after, before, but, for, in (that), since ( sith, sith 
ence 4 ), till, until with (that); (b) participial:— notwithstand¬ 
ing, except, excepting, save, saving, &c. 

(6) Verbal: —to wit videlicet (v ; z.), say, suppose, con¬ 
sidering, providing. 

1 

(7) Compounds, being abbreviated forms of expression : 
not only , nathless , nevertheless , nathemore (Spenser), Middle 
E. nathemo , Middle E. never the Icter 9 that is, that is to say , 

1 We occpsionally find, as in Scotch, or and nor instead of than. 

2 O.E. \iah y Goth. \>au-k , from the demonstrative stem the . 

8 Or and nor are contractions of other (not the same as the modern 
word, but a form of awther , 0,1’. dhwa]>er : see the pronoun either) 
and nether , naivther . 

4 The O.E. sty -pan = siy\am, after that. 
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may be, were it not, were it so, be it so, be so, how be it, 

albeit. Middle E. al if, &c. 

# 

So in Middle E.^we l)ave warne, warn = were it not, 
unless (cp. O.H.Ger. nur — ni w&ri — were it not), equiva¬ 
lent to the O.E. ncbrs ®cet, were it not. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

. INTEfcjE C TIONS 1 

332. Interjections, having no grammatical connection 
with other words in* a sentence, are not, strictly speaking, 
“parts of speech.” They are either imitations of cries 
expressing a sudden outburst of feeling, as oh, ah, or are 

mere sound gestures, as st, sh. > .. 

Many words, phrases, and sentences have come to be 

used interjectionally, as alas, zounds, &c. 

Interjections may express feelings of— 

(1) Pain, weariness — ih, oh, O (O.Fr. a, ha, ahi, O, 

oh, ohi ), ay. Middle E. interjections of pain are a, ou, ow. 

Welaway, welladay, O.E. wd, Id wd; Id = lo, wd = woe, 
wd, Id, Scotch waly. Middle E. awey /alas). 

Alas (O.F. hailas, halas), alack, lackadaisy, alackaday, 
boohoo, out alas, 0 dear nu, heigh ho, heigh, heyday, Middle E. 
big. 

(2) Joy— hey, heigh (Fr. h'e), Jtey-day, hurrah, huzza, 
hilliho. 

(3) Surprise, &c.— eh (Middle E. ey\ ha, ha, ha, what, 
why, how, to, la, lawk, aha (Lat. ha), ho, hi . 

1 “ Voces quae cujuscunqiie passionis animi pulsu per exclamationem 
interjiciuntur.”—IP riscian, Inst. Gram. 1 . 15, c. 7. 
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(4) Aversion, disgust, disapproval-^#, fie, foh, 
/ugh, faugh, fudge, poh,^pooh, pugh (Fr. pouah), haw, bah, 
pah , a pish, pshah, pshaw, tut, whew, ugh (O.E. weu), out, 
out on, hence, avaunt, aroynt, begone, for shame, fiddle-faddle. 

1 

(5) Protestation —indeed, in faith, perdy, gad* egad, 
ccod, ods, odd, odds bob, odds pettikins, udsfiyot, ods bodkins , 
od zooks, sooks, odso, gadso, * sdeatli, ’slife* zounds, 'sbud, 
’ sblood, lord, marry, lady, bi'rlady, by'rlakin, jingo, by jingo, 
deuce, dyce, devil, gemminy (O gem ini). 

(t>) Calling and exclaiming— hilloa, t holla, ho, so ho, 
hoy, hey, hem, harow (O. Fr. haro, a cry for help), help, hoa , 
bravo, well done, hark, look , see, oyes, mum, hist, whist, tut, 
tush, silence, peace , away, bo, shoo, shwhoo^iuhoa. 

(7) Doubt, consideration— why, hum, hem (Lat. hem), 

humph, what. , 

(8) Many interjections art ’what are called “imitative 

words,” or onomatopoeias :— t . ., 

Sounds produced (a) by inanimate objects— ding- 
dong, him- bom, ting-tang, tick-tack, thwack, whcck, -twang, 
bang, whiz, thud, whop, slap, dash,^splash, clqyik, puff. 

(b) by animate objects— bow-wow y m£iv y caw y purr y 
troak y cock-a-doodle-do y cuckoo , tu-whit y to-whoo , tu-whu y weke- 
weke y ha ha . 3 % # 

1 Selclen uses pah as adj. : “It (chiklfall bedawbs it (cent) with its 

pah hands .”—Table Talk. 4 • 

Shakespeare has it as an interj. : “ Tic, fie, fie 4 * pah ! pali! Give 
me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination. 5 *— 
Lear, iv. 6. * 

2 In gad, egad, od, the name of thf Deity is profanely used. In the 

Middle Ag(^ people sVJore by parts of Christ’s body, by His sides, face* 
feet, bones ; hair (cp. sfachs , God’s hair), blood, wounds ( zounds , *ocPs 
nouns s= G^d’s wounds), life ; also by the Virgin Mary (by t?*e mackins 
= by the maiden), by the’mass; also, by the pity ind mercy of God, 
as “by Goddes ore; 3 “ Odd’s pittikens; 33 by God’s sanctities (God’s 
sonties). 9 * 

3 Used to imitate the sound of a horsd’s neigh, as Job xxxix. 25, 

Luther uses huh \ 
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DERIVA TION AND WORD FORMA TION 

333. Roots, as we have seen, are either predicative, or 
demonstrative, and constitute the primary elements of words. 

The root is the significative part of a word, as gif-t con¬ 
tains the root gif, to give, be-long the root long. Prefixes 
and suffixes serve to modify the root meaning, as the -t in 
gift, and the be- in belong. Many prefixes and suffixes were 
once independent words, which, by bei?ig added to principal 
roots to modify their meaning, gradually lost their inde¬ 
pendence, and became mere signs of relation, and were 
employed as formative elements. Cp. the origin of the 
adverbial suffix -ly, which originally signified like. 

To get at the root of ^ word we must remove all the 
formative elements, and such changes of sound as have 
been produced by the addition of relational syllables. 

A theme or stem is that modification that the root assumes 

r* 

before th$ terminations of declension and conjugation, or 
other qualifications are, added, as love-d; lov (O.E. luf) is 
the root; love (O.E. lufo-) is the theme or stem ; -d is the 
suffix of the past tense. 

In English very many formative elements have been lost. 
Thus from the root gif= give the O.E. formed gif-u , a gift; 
gif-an, tcvgive ; gif-ende, giving, a gifer; gift; gafoi, tribute; 
Gothic has gab-ei, gain, riches; gabei-gs,' rich ; gab-ig-aba, 
richly ; gib-a , gift; giban, t6 give ; gib-and-s , a giver, giving; 
gab-ig-jan, to enrich; gab-ig-nan, to be rich. 
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PREFIXES (OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN). 

• 334. I.—Dead Prefixes. 

A- has several meanings answering to several deriva¬ 
tions. , 

(x) A- =«O.E. an, on. A-bed, a-hoard, as Imre, a-field\ afoot, 
a-back, a-head, asunder, a-part; now-a-days ; a-blaze, afloat, 
a-live. 

Az) A- *= O.E. 'of. Afresh, a-km, a-new; a-down, a-thirst. 

(3) A---= O.E. and-, against. A-tong. * * 

(4) A- = O.Norse at = to. A-do — French affaire (a 
fiire). 

(5) A- = O.E. ge-. A-tong — owing to, a-ware, (O.E. 
ge-tvdre). 

Note. —The a vcTa-likx probably docs not come from ge- 
in ge-lic, but from O. Norse dltkr = O.E. ontic. 

(6) A- — O.E. a, originally nr^rafely preserved), Gothic us-, 
ur-, German er-, implying motion onward or away from a 
position, hence away, on, up, out, and thus with verbs of 
motion adding intensity ; as in ajbide, a-rise, a-wake. * 

ft 

An-= O.E. and= German ant-, enU in answer (O. E. and- 
swaru). Cf. a-tong. * 

J A 

At-= O.E. cct in atone, i.e. to set at one. At 1* no longer 
recognizable in a-do (sec A-, 4), and in twit from O.E. cet- 
witan , to blame. ' • 

E- = O.E. ge- in enough .( 0 ,J£. genbh, German genug). 

* 

For- = O. E. for-, German ver-. For-bear, for-bid, for fend, 
fore-go, Jor-get, for-giye,for- sake, for-swear. % 


Fro- = O.E. from* O.N. frd. ( Fro-ward (O.E. from- 
weard). « 


x 
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Gain- = O.E. gegn-, against. Gain-say, gain-stand. 

M id- = O. E. mid = with. Mid-wife. 

\ 

N- = O.E. tie, the Teutonic negtf.ive prefix. N-$uglrt, 
n-either, 'n-ever, willy, n-illy (will he, nill he). 

r 

Or- = O.E. or-,, Gothic and German ur-, in or-deal (O.E. 
or-ddl, or-dcl), German ur-teil, i.e. “ that which is dealt out,” 
a decision. 

To- = O.E. to-, German zcr-. 

“ And a certain; woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to-brakc his scull.”— Judges ix. 
53. In Chaucer :— to-breke, to break in pieces, to-beten, to 
beat to pieces, to-rfnde , to tear to pieces. 

To-= O.E. to = German zu. To-day, to-night. 

t fh 

Un- — Teutonic und in un-tif, un-to. (See Prepositions, 
unto.) 

* • a 

With- = O.E. wifi = against. With-draw, with-hold, 
with-say, withstand. 

Y- = O.E. gc- .in past participles. 

“Her sight did lavish, hut her grace in speech, 

. Her words y-ctad with wisdom’s majesty, 

Makes me from wondering fall to weeping joys.” 

». 1 Henry VI. i. I. 33. 

“Now fo\ the ground whiefi; which, I mean, I walked upon: it is 
ycleped thy park.” — I'&vds {abouVs Lost , i. I. 242. 

1 * 

* 

335.'II.—Living Prefixes. 

After- =-■= O.E. defter-. After-growth,' after-math, after¬ 
wards. t 

All- -O.E. eah-. Al-mighty, all-wise. In Early English 
al- — quite is added (i) to {fast participles, as al-brent= quite 
burnt, al-heled= quite concealed ; (2) to verbs preceded by 
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to, as al-to-brenne = to burn up entirely. In Elizabethan and 
later writers all-to = altogether, quite ; the original meaning 
of to having been lost sight of. * 

All to topple {Pedicles, iii. 2, 17) = topple altogether; 
all to nought (Venuf and Adonis, 993); all-to ruffled 
(Milton). , 

9 

Be- = C).E. be-, the most fertile of alfEnglish prefixes, 
is the weak form of by. The original meaning was ‘ about.' 

(1) It forms derivative verbs, with the sense of ‘around,’ 

‘ on all sides,’ ‘ in all directions.’ Bc-btyqr = to blear all 
over ; begirdle ; bejumble ; bepaste ; besmudge. 

(2) It forms intensive verbs, with the sense of ‘thor¬ 
oughly,’ ‘soundly.’ Bebreech = to breech soundly; bedaub ; 
bewelcome. 

(3) It renders intransitive verbs transitive by adding a 
prepositional relation. Pec]uniter = to environ with chatter¬ 
ing ; begaze = to gaze at; besmile = to smile at; bespeak. 

(4) It forms transitive verbs of adjectives and substan¬ 
tives. (a) befoul — to affect with foulness; bedim = to 
make dim ; (b) bedew — to cover with dew ; befriend. 

Fore- = O.E .fore-. * * , 

(1) With verbs :— fore-bode, fore-easi, fore-tcll. 

(2) With past participles :— -fore-dated, fore-said, fore-told. 1 

(3) With substantive^ :— fore castle, forefather, fore-sight. 

In- = O.E. in-. „ • 

if 9 

In-come, in-land, in-sight » 

Mis- = O.E. mis-. Gothic missa-, German miss-.* 

(1) With substantives : nns-deed, mis-trust. 

(2) With verbs :— mis-call, mis-behave, mis-take . 

Off- = O.E. of 1 :*—offal, off-set, off-sprytg. * 

1 There is the same rejation between e/and off as between be and by l 
O.E. of has been differentiated into thcistrossless or weak form of, and 
the stressed or strong form off. 
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Thorough- = O.E. ? Uirh, through :— thorough-fare. 

Un- = O.E. on (un-) German ent v 

Un-bind , un bosom, un-do, un-lpck, unwind. . 

Un- => O.E. un- the Teutonic negative particle: 1 — un¬ 
couth , un-truc , un-truth, 

«) 

Under- = OiE. under- « 

(1) With substantives :— undcr-groudh, under-wood. 

(2) With verbs :— under-go, under-take, undersell, under¬ 
prize. « * r 

Up- = O.E. iip- — Ger. auf- 

(1) With substantives :— up-land, up-shot, up-start. 

(2) With adjccti^s up-right, up-ward. 

(3) With verbs :— up-bear, up-braid, up-hold, up-set. 

Out- = O.E. lit- — Ger. aus-:~ * 
out-break, out-bud, out-cast, but-pour, out-side. 

« • 

PREFIXES (OF ROMANIC ORIGIN). 

9 * 

3*6. I.—Dead Prefixes. 

A-, ab-, as- \ Latin), away from :— 

, Avert, abdicate, abjure, abscond, absent. 

Abridge from French abreger, L*.tin ab-breviare; assoil 
from O. F*ench assoilier = Latin absolvere. 

Ad- (Latin):—. * * 

Adapt, adore, adhere, adjoin, accept, accumulate, affirm, 
affix, affront, aggravate, alienate, allegf, appear, apply, 
arrive, assail, assent, assets, attain. 9 

Through the medium of O.French came in :— ‘ 

Achieve (Frencfi achever, formed from the phrase a chief 
[venir], late Latin ad captfc venire, te come to a head, to 
bring to a head, to finish), agree (French agrber, looks as if 
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it were formed from a Latin wofd ad-gratare), amerce (to 
punish, to fine, from Anglo-French amercier , which was 
formed from estre d merci , to be at the merc,y of any one, 
eitre amercie, to be filled at’will), amount (O.Fr. amunter, a 
mont, L. ad monte m), acquit (O.Fr. acuiter, as it Were from 
a Latin word ad-quietare, to appease, to settle), acquaint 
(O.Fr. acoiiitier, late Lathi ad-cognitare), avow (Fr. avouer , 
L. ad-votare). 

Ante- (O. French ans, aius, eins ):— 

« 9 1 

Antecede , ante-chamber ancestor (O.F t.jincestre> L. ante- 

cessor). 

Amb-, am- (Latin), about:— . 

» 

Amb-i-ent, am-putate. 

Circum-, circu-»(Latjn), round about:— 

Circumstance (through French circofistance), circumscribe, 
circuit ). , • % 

De- (Latin, French de), down, from, away:— 

Decline, descend ’, depart. m 

It is negative and oppositive id destroy, desuetude, deform. 

It is intensitive in declare, desolate, 'desiccate . 

Ob- (Latin, become^ by assimilation* oc, of, op), in front 
of, against:— • , 

Olmate, occur, offer, offend, oppugk. * 

Through French came in :— * • 

Obey (Fr. obcir, L. obedire), obeisance (its Latin doublet is 
obedience), oblige, Occasion, offence , office, oppose. 

Per- \Latin per, french par), through • 

Perfect, persuade , peracute. 

Of French origin tire :— Perceive, perish, pierce, pursue ; 
pertinence, appurtenance. 
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Pro- (Latin, French pro, por, pour), forth, forward, before, 
instead :— 

Proconsul, progeny. 

Of French origin are :— • 

Proceed, procure, progress, projess; purchase (O.Fr. pur- 
chacer ), purpose (a doublet of propose), pursue (Fr. pour- 
suivre), purvey (CLFr. purveir). , 

Se-, sed- (Latin, Fr, sc), apart, away:— 

Secede, seclude, sedition , seduce. 

' 

Subter-, under /— 

Subterfuge, subterhuma n. 

Un-, uni-, one :— 

Unanimous, uniform. 

Male-, mal- (Latin male, Fr. mal, mau), ill:— 
Malcontent, malediction, malevolent ; through French: 
maugre (notwithstanding). 

337. II.—Living Prefixes. 

/ 

Cam-, con-, co- (Latin ; 0 . Fr. com, cum , con, cun) :— 
Command, comprehend, collect, col-lingual, collocate, collate. 
Co-eval, co-operate. 

Conduct, confirm, conjure, consent. 

Through the medium of O.Fr. came in :— 

Conceive "(O.Fr. mneevoir, L. concipere), conquer (O.Fr. 
conquerre, L. conqw'rere), convey (O.Fr. conveier, L. compare ), 
counsel, countenance, count (confer, L. comfulare), cost (O.Fr. 
coster, L. constare), couch (O.Fr ..colejier, coucher , L. collocare). 

“ In Latin the preposition com was shortened to co before 
vowels and' h, also before gn, e.g. coalescere, coercere, coortus, 
cohcerere, cognatus. Partly from the greater syllabic distinct¬ 
ness of this form of the Drefix, arising out of the natural 
break between it and the following vowel, whereby also, on 
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the break-down of the older quantitative system, the 0 
became a long vowel, partly from the readiness with which 
some compounds of ftiis type, as io-cequalis, co-adjutor, 
A-episcopus, co-hceres, were ‘analysed into their elements, co- 
has become in English to be a living formative , the use of 
which is no longer restricted to words beginning with a 
vowel, bu£ extended to all words of analogous kinds, 
including native English or other words, as well as those 
from Latin. The general sense is ‘together,’ ‘in com¬ 
pany,’ ‘in common,’ ‘joint-ly,’ .‘equal-ly,’ ‘reciprocally,’ 
‘ mutually.’ ”— New English Dictionary. » • 

Instances of English formation with co-: — 

(1) With verbs: co-admire, co-attendco-enjoy, co-love, 
co-raise. 

(2) With adjectives : ib-ardyit, co-divine, co-pleased. 

(3) With substantives : co-abode % co-life, co-actor, co-believer, 
co-rival. 

Contra-, contro-, counter- (Latin contra, Fr tcontre), 
against:— * • 

Contra-dict, confro-vert; • 

Of French origin are: counter-balancef counterfeit ; 

Of English formation : counteraction, counter-bond, counter- 

cast, counter-current, etc. 

• * 

Dis-, di- (Latin, O.Fr. des, Mod. Fr. dis, dcs, dipde; by 
assimilation dip), asunder, apart, in two; difference, 
negation:— * 

Differ, dilate, dilute, discern, disturb. • 

Of French origin are : Descant, descry, despatch, discharge, 
discover, disdain, disease, diminish, distance. 

Formations in English: dislike, disown . 
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Ex-, e- (Latin, O. French es, Mod. Fr. e, ex ; by assimila¬ 
tion ef), out of, from :— 

t 

Exalt, exhale ; . 

elect, evade; ’ , 

effect, effuse. 

Ex in a privative sense is a living formative :— 

Ex-emperor, ex-mayor , etc. 

Note. — Ex is no longer recognisable in the following 
words which have come into English through the medium 
of French :— 

t 1 

Affray (O. French effrayer, esfreer, from late Latin ex-fridare, 
ex out of + late Latin fridus, German Friede, peace), amend 
(O.Fr. amender , Lat. emendare), escape , escheat (the lapsing 
of land to the Crown, or to the lord of the manor, on the 
death of the owner intestate without hpirs; O.Fr. eschete, 
from escheoir, late Lat. ex-cadrrs, to ’fall to a person’s share), 
essay (O.Fr. essai from late Latin exagium in the sense of 
ex-amen, later form of cx-agmen), issue (O.Fr. issir— Lat. 
exire), sample (doublet of example). 

Ejitra-, beyond:— 

Extraneous, extraordinary, extravagant. 

English formations (in which extra- is an abbreviation of 
extraordinary ): extra-hours, extra-regular, extra-work. 

f 

Em-, en* the forms assumed in French and English by 
the Latin prepositional 'prefix in. Em appears before o, p, 
and m. . 

r' 

(1) Verbs formed by prefixing en to substantives: 
embaltn, embark, embillow; einpaper, emplaster; em,.iarvel ; 
encushion, enthrone. 

(2) Verbs formed of adjectives or substantives with the 
suffix -en\— 

Embolden, enlighten, enliven. 1 
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(3) Verbs formed of other vertjs :— 

Emblaze, embreathe, embroider; enact, enchant, enclose , 
endure , etc. • , 

''In-, im-, in, into, on, within. 

Inaugurate, innovate, innate, invade ; 
illustrate, illusion ; 
imbibe, iknpart; 
irrigate, irritate. 

In- (Latin, cp,. Greek av, Engl, tin), not. Like the Engl. 
un it is prefixed to substantives and adjcotwes :— 

(1) Inconvenience, impiety, illiberally, etc. 

(2) Incautious , impolitic, illegal, irregular. 

Inter-, intro- (Latin, O.Fr. entre, inter), between, within, 
among:— 

Intercede, intercept, interdict*; introduce, intromit; intro¬ 
duction, introgression . 

Of French origin are: Interfere, interlace, interplead, 
interpose ; entertain, enterprise. 

English formations : interlink, intermarry, intermix, etc. 

Post-, after:— * * m 

Post-date, post-diluvial, postpone, postscript. 

Pre- (Latin, French pre-), before :— » 

Precede, presume, pre fence ; precinct, preface, prefect, prelate. 
English formations : pre-arrange, pre-meditate, etc. 

Preter-, Latin prater, beyond, past:— * , 

Preterite, pretermit. * 

English formations : prttercanine (llronte, J. Eyre 1. 171)* 
preterhufhan, preternatural. 

Re-, red-, back, again:— , * 

Recur, recollect, redolent, redound, etc. 

Of French origin afe : receive, reclaim, recreant. 

English formations : re-arrilnge, re-build, re-open, etc. 
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Retro-, backwards :— 

Retrocede, retrograde, retrospect . 

Of French origin are : rerervard (F. arriere- garde, arrilre 
*= ad retro}, rear-guard, rear, arrear. , 

Sub-, under, up from below; by assimilation (before c, f, 
g, m, p, r, s) sue, Vuf sug, sum, sup, sur, sus :— 

Subject, suffix, suppress, etc. 

Of French origin are : succour, summon (O.F. somoner , 
Latin submonerc). 

English formations : sub-let, sub-kingdom, sub-worker. 

Super- (Latin, O.Fr. sovre, sor, Mod. Fr. sur), above, 
beyond:— 

Superlative, superstition, etc. 

Of French origin are : Surface, surfeit, surpass, surprise. 
There are a great many Engjish compounds with this very 
fertile formative : super-abundant, super-cargo, super-critical, 
etc. * > 

Trans- (O.Fr. tres), across : — 

Transform, translate, transmontane. 

Trespass is of French origin (O.Fr. trespas, as if it were 
from a Latin word traxspassus). 

Vice-, instead of:— . 

Vice-ageni, vice-chancellor, vice-roy. 

* < 

Bis-, bi -, twice?, bini, two by two :— A 

Bissextile, biennial, binocular. 

Biscuit is of French origin. * * 

Demi- ^French demi, Lat. dimidium ):— 

Demigod, demiqkaver. 1 

Semi-, half:— t 1 

Semi-annual, semi-circle, semi-column. 
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338. Note i.—I n Middle E. and even in the Elizabethan writers 
prefixes were sometimes omitted, in other words the simple word was 
used in the same sense as a compound. 

• # 

m Nu wile I^shrcwenn 311W forrhw 

^ 3ho 5aff swill c swarc onn3xncs 

Now I shall show you ydiy she gave such an answer).— Ormulum , 
2422. Sware = andsware. 

|>at lang was hight nu cumen he is (he that was ldng promised is now 
come).— Cinvor Mundi, 17820.* • 

Highly behight . 

Thou hast famed foule bifore the kyng heere.— Piers Plowman , A. 
III. 179. 

framed — defamed; cp. Cursor A/unrii, 13024. 

Rive = arrive.— Arthur and Merlin, 133 ; Sir Dcues of Hampton , 515. 
Tent = entent, intent.— Ipomadon, 519; Cursor Alitndi, 661, 1100. 
Found = confound.— George-a- Green (ed. Dyce), p. 207. 

In words with the prefix dcs (dis) do was often dropped. 

WyclilT has disilaundrcn and sclaundren .— English lTories (cd. 
Matthew), p. 138 and 144; stroicn =, distroier, p. 83; cp. Libeaus 
Des conus, 87 ; Sowdon of Baby lone, 780. 

Scomfit = discomfit (defeat)* is very frequent. 

In Modern English we have a few remnants of this tendency to drop 
de .*— 

Spite, Middle E. despite , O.Fr. desf>it, Mod. Frendi dipit. 

Sport, Middle E. desport; cp. disport. 

Stain , Middle E. disteinen, O.Fr. dcsteindre . . 

Stress , Middle E. distress. 

»# 

No'lE 2.—If, in Middle K. the indefinite article* tfie possessive pro¬ 
noun, or the demonstrative that was followed by a noun beginning 
with a vowel, the final -n or -t of the dependent word W'as often sepa¬ 
rated from the words to which it belonged, and •joined to the noun 2— 

(1) a nasse = an ass. —Cursor Mnnd%, 3152. 

a nogli dede = an ugly deed.— Ibid. 1106. 9 

Of net ten heght )>ai ware = an el no yarn.— Ibid 1419. 

a tiath == an oath.— Ibid. 3548. J 

(2) \e tother = pat other. — Ibid. 84. 1 

Very frequent in Middle E. • § 

(3) pi iterne =. |>in eme — thy uncle.— Cursor Mundi , 3709* 

Cp* Sir Tristrem , 921. % 

pi ncre = Jnn ere *- thy heir. — Cursor Miohli, 2565* 
pi nare = J)in are = thy mercy ^— Ibid. 10099. 

- - * - ,- 

Cp. a toome = at (h)oome = atliome.—A ndrew Bookde, p. X2X 
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In Mod.E. there arc several remnants of this misdivision :— 

A newt = Middle E. an cwt; # 

a nick-name = an qke-name ;—on the otHer hand an initial n belong¬ 
ing to the substantive was wrongly added to the article, hence :— ^ 

an adder = a ncuider (German Natter ); j 

an apron = a napron (O.Fr. naperon ); 
an auger = a nauger; 
an umpire = a ti umpire. 

Riding , one of tlic divisions of the county of York, derives from 
ih-riding, O.N. \rd$jungr, the third part, which word gave the com¬ 
pounds North-thriding, East-tfinding, l Vest d finding. In consequence 
of misdivision the th was dropped, when the second part of the com¬ 
pound was used by itself. * ' * 


SUFFIXES (OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN). 

339. A. — Noun Suffixes (properly so called). 

I.—Dead Suffixes. r < 

’ V 

-ock :— bullock, buttocks x hillock, hummock, mullock, pinnock, 
ruddock. 

In 1 xnvland Scotch we find laddock, lassock, mannock, 

« 

wifo^k. 

Proper names too, as Ddvock, Bcssock. 

In proper names tjie suffix appears, as Pollock (from 
Paul), Baldock (fropi Baldwin), IVilcock, Wilcox (from 
William). ■ t 1 

V 

-kin (O.E. -cen , 1 German -chen) is a diminutive ending :— 

Buntfikin, firkin, kilderkin, lambkin, napkin.—Manikin 
came in through the French :—mannequin from Low-German 
mdnne-ken, High-German nidnn-chcn, little* man. D 

In proper names: —Dawkin {David), Jenkins t {John), 

Perkins {Peter-kin), Simkin {Simon), Wilkins { William). 

* 

1 Very rare ; the currency of the suffix is due to words adopted from 
Dutch or Low German. 1 
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-ing, representing Teutonic dngoz (masc.), has several 
functions:— 

m (1) -ing (O.E. -ing}, patronymic:—O.E. adding (the son 
oF^a noble), cyning (literally ‘ son of a king,’ cyne, = king); 
Scilfing (the son of Skilf), Elising (the son of Elisa). This 
suffix is preserved in proper names :— Hnrding, Manning, 
especially in place-names Billingsgate, Aeading. 

(2) -ing is also found in names of animals, as in herring, 
whiting. 

(3) -ing in names of coins has also a stJriSc of diminution, 
as in farthing (= the fourth part, namely, of a penny), 
shilling. 

» 

-ling (O.E. -ling) originally denotes smallness; hence 
it may be used to express affection, as in darling (O.E. 
deorling, literally ‘ dearling,’ favourite), duckling, gosling, or 

contempt as in groundling, hireling, underling, worldling. 

» * 

-1, -le, -el (after v, th, ch, n) represents O.E. -el, -ela, 
-ele, and serves to form agent-nouns, instrumental substan¬ 
tives, and diminutives:— , '* 

*• 

Nail, sail; beadle, fiddle; sickle ; \apple, bramble, bundle, 
icicle, nettle, runnel. t 

-le, -al is sometimes from O. E.^ -els from isli :— 

Bridle, riddle, burial. 

9 * 

-er (O.E. -er, -or) : finger, hammer, /finger, lair t silver, 

summer. • * 

-m (Q.E. -mdf\ Blossom *(O.E. Hostma ), helm^ thumb . 
-n : —> 

«> 

(1) Participles : broken, hewn, etc. 

(2) Substantives : bairn, beacon, harden, chin, corn, heaven, 
maiden. 
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-nd: Fiend, friend. » 

Both these substantives are originally present participles 
from the verb?, Gothic fija 7 i (to hate); frijon (to love) fijands, 
O.E. fcond, frijonds, O.E. frcond. f , 

-est : earnest, harvest. * 

-th (O.E. -tiT., -?>, -f>//) forms abstract substantives of 
adjectives and, later on, of verbs. Dearth, death, depth, 
health, length, mirth, strength, truth, warmth ; growth, 

stealth. With / instead of -th: drought, height, theft. , 

• « 

II.—Living Suffixes. 

-en (O.E. -cn) is added to noun-stems to form adjec¬ 
tives chiefly indicating the material of which a thing is 
composed. From the sixteenth century onwards there has 
been a tendency to discard these adjectives for the attribu¬ 
tive use of the substantive, as 'in “ a gold watch ” ; only a 
few words are still familiarly,used in their literal sense. 

Earthen, wheaten , wooden, woollen. 

-$d has two different sources :— ' 

(1) It is cognate with''the Aryan suffix -to, Greek, -ros 
and serves to form the past participle of weak verbs. 

(2) It is = O.E.* -ede, and is appended to substantives in 

order to form adjectives • connoting the possession or the 
presence of the attoibutyp or thing expressed by the substan¬ 
tive. This suffix is now added without restriction to any 
substantive from which it is desired to form an adjective, 
with the sense “ possessing, provided with, characterized by." 
—New English Dictionary. • 

Booted?feathered, horned, wooded, &c. <• 

< « 

-er (O.E. -ere, cognate w ( ith Gothic -areis, Latin -anus). 
In its original use this# suffix was added to substantives, 
forming derivative substantives with the general sense “ a 
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man who has to do with (the thing denoted by the pri ma ry 
substantive)," and hence chiefly serving to designate persons 
according to their profession or occupation*; e.g. Gothic 
Tmkareis, O.E. bocere, ‘Scribe, scholar from bok, book; O.E. 
sangere, German, Stiver, singer, from sangwo-, song. Of 
this type there are many specially English formations : 
hatter, sla*er, tinner. • • 

Most of the substantives which in early Teutonic gave 
rise to derivatives in -arjo-z also gave rise to weak verbs in 
-j<W or -djan to which the former*stood related.in sense as 
agent-nouns. Hence, by analogy, the suffix came to be 
regarded as a formative of agent-norns, and with this func¬ 
tion it was added to verbal stems ljoth of the weak and the 
strong conjugation. In Mod.E. they may be formed on all 
verbs, excepting some of those which have agent-nouns 
ending in -or, and 'some others for which this function is 
served by substantives of different formation (e.g. correspond, 
correspondent). N.JE.D. • ° * 

Grinder, speaker, rider, singer; leader, lender, lover. 

* » 

Note.— When the primitive substantive ends in O.F». in 
-y, the suffix assumes the form '-yer, as i hJ>owycr, lawyer, 
sawyer; and either after the analogy pf these or by assimi¬ 
lation to French derivatives in -ier, it appears as -ier in 
certain other words of Middle E k dhte, as brazier, clothier, 
collier, glazier, grazier, hosier. u ' 

• • 

-ing as a living suffix has two sources • 

(1) O.E. -ung, -ing, forming nouns of action from verbs; 
these oft§n acquirt a concrete jensc :— 

Coming, dwelling, living, etc. ^ 

v I 

(2) an alteration of O.E. - ende, M.E. - inde, the ending of 
present participles (often used as adjectives):— 

Charming, crowning, loving’, etc. 
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-ish (O.E. - isc ) forms adjectives from names of nations :— 

English, Irish . Contracted forms *--—French (O.E. Fren- 

cisc, German Frdnkisch), Scotch, Welsh (O.E. Welisc). 

* , s* 

It conveys a sense of diminution and contempt:— 
Longish, oldish \ reddish, whitish ; childish, womanish. 

I 

<• 

-ness (O.E. -nis, -nes) forms abstract nouns from 
adjectives:— 

Goodness, greatness, sickness, sweetness. " « 

-ster (O.E. -estre), originally a sign of the feminine 
gender, as in O.E. bieceslfe (female baker), tcefpestre (female 
tapster). Later on -ster was also applied to men. Many 
of these trade-names in -ster survive only as proper names, 
such as Baxter, Brewster, Webster .» In’Mod.E. this ending 
is also used to express “ one who does a thing habitually,” 
generally with ‘an implication of contempt, as in punster, 

trickster. 

« " 

» 

-f, -ie.—The Teutonic suffix -ig (- ag) served in English 

(1) As a substantival suffix, as in bod-ig (body), tfig (ivy), 

' hunig (honey). Perhaps the final -y, sometimes spelled -ie, 

with which in Modern E. nouns are#made into diminutives 
or words of contempt, is a'survival of this suffix, cp. puppy, 
baby, lassie, from/?//, bh.be, lass, Billy from Bill = Wiliam, 
Betsy,* Lizzie I 1 

(2) -ig as a living formative forms adjectives from sub¬ 
stantives :— * * 

Bloody,* crafty, dusty, foamy, etc. <■ 

It is likewise added to Rojnanic words flowery, savoury, 
etc* * ** 

1 Sweet, New Englhh Grammar, § 1608. 
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340. B . —Noun Suffixes, formerly Independent 

Words. 


The following formations might really be treated under 
the head of Composition .— » 


1 .—Forming Substantives. 


•I.—Dead Suffixes. 


-head in -godhead, maidenhead. For this suffix see under 
-hood , below, p. 322. 

-lock in wedlock. In O-E. la: was added to stems in 
the sense of ‘action,’ ,as in reaflac (robbery), wcdldc 
(marriage). * * 

Knowledge, Middle E. knouleche and knovlage seems to 
be from the verb knawlechen , with suffix O.E. Mean (as in 
neahld.can t to approach), derived from -lac. . 

-red (O.E. - reeden , from the*noun rddm ‘regulation,’ 
‘agreement’); in O.E. it was applied only to nouns, as 
freondrdden (relationship, friendship), mannneden (allegiance). 
Hatred dates from the’Middle E- period; kindred was in 
O.E. cynrcn (line of descendants), a shortening of cynn-ryne 
(runnfng, course of kin), in Middle E. the‘meaningless -ren 
was supplanted by -red. . * 

-ric, -lick (O.E. rice, Germari Reich, province, dominion, 
in many compounds as heofon-nce, 1 the kingdom c ( heaven,' 
cyne-rice, 1 kingdom’)*:— * 

Bishopric (O. E. bisoeoprice ), th*e province of a bishop : a 
diocese. 
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I ENGLISH A CTHDENCB 

II.—Living Suffixes, 

■craft craft, skill, art) :— f 

Book-craft , lecch-craft, priest-craft, star-craft, wood-craft. 

-dom (O.E. dom, judgment, authority, rank, power, German 
-tlmm) :— ' 

Dukedom, kingdom, thraldom, wisdom. 


-hood (O.E. hdd, rank, condition, character, nature, 
as in bisceop-hddf rank of a bishop, episcopacy; nuTgf-h&d, 
virginity) ; the regular development of hdd, as an indepen- 

r* 

dent word, would be hodd (cp. aft, oath, rad, road); but as a 
sufhx we find it represented by two distinct forms, both 
irregular, which are not easy to account for 1 :— 


-head (Middle E. -hede) in maidenhead, godhead; 

* r 

-hood as a living formative in many words of old and 
recent origin : - *' 

Childhood, manhood; hardihood , likelihood. 


-kind (O.E. .cynn ):— 

\ 

Mankind, womankind. 


-ship (O.E. -scipe, fr 6 m,scieppan, lo create, shape):— 
Friendship, hardship,hardship, worship. 

I f 

. « 

1 The*suffix being 1 unstressed, the modern representative of the a 
would normally be the obscure short vowel (nearly resembling the u in 
but) as in stirr up, O.E. stig-rap; pibbamy this would be the sound were 
it not for the influence of the spelling - hood , inherited frofti the time 
when oo stofd for the long o. The form -head (Middle E. -hetfe) is more 
puzzling; Mr. Sweet* suggests that the original trot her-red (sec -red in I.) 
was changed into brother-hede, and that the suffix thus evolved was ex¬ 
tended to other words which had*originally -had; others have thought 
that in some O.E. dialect -kUd may have formed its instrumental case 
with vowel-mutation, - hdde . * 
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2 .—Forming Adjectives. 

I. —Dead Suffixes- 

^ fast (Q.TL. fast) :-j- 
'Soothfast\ steadfast. 

-worth (O.E. weorh, wi/rfi) :— 

JDearworth, stahvorth (stalwart). 

II. —Living Suffixes. 

-fold (O.E. fealtJ ):— 

'Twofold, manifold, etc. 

-ful (O.E. full) :— 

Artful, careful, hateful, etc. 

-less (O.E. leas, destitute of, Gothic fans, German 
-los) :— 

Artless, fearless, fay less,, etc. 

♦ * 

-ly (O.E. -lie, originally = * body,’ wifl'tc thus meaning 
4 having the body or form of a’woman,') is added to substan- 
uves and adjectives : 

Manly* godly, wifely ; 
goodly, loathly. * 

-some (O.E. -sum, German -sam) {--» 

Burdensome, handsome, troublesome; , 
blithesome, wearisom?, wholesome. * 

Buxom originally means 4 pliable,’ ‘.good-natured,' O.E. 

buhshm from biigan to bow, bend. » 

* • 

-ward (O.E. -weard) is connected with O.E. 7f woFSau, to 
become, Latin vc\ti. It foriws adjectives from substantives, 
adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions :— 

Eastward, homeward, townward : • 

midward; 

downunird , upward ; 
forward , inward , toward. * 
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3.— Forming Adverbs. 

I. —Dead Suffixes. 

-ling, -Jong (O.E. -lungd ):— 

Darkling , headlong, sidelong. 

•meal (O.E. -Indium) :— 

Inchmeal, (Tempest, ii., 2, 3) (by inchmeals), limb-meal 
(Cymbeline ii., 2, 147), piecemeal. 

II. —Living Stiffixes. 

-ly (O.E. - lice , the adverbial form of adjectives ending 
in -lie; when final -e was‘dropped and thus the distinction 
between adjectives and adverbs was lost, the ending -ly was 
seized upon as a mark of adverbial function):— 

Hardly, utterly, wickedly. * ♦ 

-wise (O.E. I vise, manner,anode):— 

Crosswise, likewise, nowise, otherwise. 

• * ^ 

-ways:— 

• # 

Always, otherways. 

i 

341.* C— Verbal Suffixes. 

4 

I.—Dead Suffiyes.^ 

Many strong v 4 "bs inserted in Teutonic -j between the 
root and endings, 'such as bid-j-an, O.E. biddan (to bid), 
skap-j-an, O.E. scieppan (to create, shapg), sit-j-an, O.E. 
sit tan (to sit). * 

Of the stiffixes which served to build up the three' classes 
of weak verbs only the suffix -jo has left its traces in the 
so-called causative verbs whbse vowel»mutation is due to 
the -j of the suffix -jo. » 
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- -k serves as a frequentative in. some verbs:— 

Heark (O.E. hearc:van, hyreniatt, German horchen) from 

Lurk (Middle E. lurken) from a Scandinavian word litra, 
Eng. to lour : cp. German lauern ; 

a 

Walk (O.E. wealcan) ;• cp. German walien. 

-1 adds to the root the sense of frequency, repetition, 

diminution :— 

, * 

Drizzle, grapple, nestle, sparkle. » , 

-s used to form transitive verbs from adjectives has 
survived in two instances :— 

» 

Cleanse (O.E. chcmian ), rinse (Scandinavian hreinsa, from 
hreinn , pure, Germ. rein). 

II.—Living Suffixes.* * 

The only living verbal formative is -en 

Darken , deepen , harden , madden, moisten, widen ; 

hearteh, heighten, lengthen, strengthen. % 

“ Most of the words of this tyjle seem tolyivc been formed 
in late M.E. or early Mod. E. on* the analogy of a few 
verbs which came down from O.E., or,were adopted from 
O.N.; c.g. fasten, O.E ?fiestnian^ heighten, O. Northumbrian 
berhtnia ; harden , O.N. har’ 5 naP—Ncw % Englisll Dictionary 
1 • 

SUFFIXES (OF ROMANIC (JrIGIN).,’ 

>42. A .—NoqN Suffixes. 

1 .—Forming Substantives. 

I.—Dead Suffixes. * 

-ive (iff), originally an adjectival suffix :— 

Baillif (O.Fr. baillif object case of baillis , late Latin 


£ 


hear 
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bajulivus, from bajulus, ‘n carrier,’ afterwards ‘ carrier on,’ 
1 manager,’ ‘ administrator '). , 

Captive , mdtive', native , plaintiff. 


c 


-or, -our, forming agent-nouns ; from Old French -£>r, 
our (in Modern French -eur), originally representing L. 
-atbrem, but in K still a living suffix :— 

Conqueror, emperor, saviour . 


-or, -our, forming abstract nouns from Latin -erm 
through Old Frep^h our .— ' 

Ardour, colour, favour, honour. 

% 

Note.- -There are a few English formations with -our, but 
this suffix cannot properly be called “ living.” Demeanour, 
behaviour. 

-ule forming diminutives, ‘from’ 1 ,. -ulus, -ula, -ulum in 
capsule, globule, pustule, also -cule (Lat. cuius, -at la, -culum) 
as animalcule, molecule , or (tlirough French) -c/e as :— 

Article. 

« 

A* different Latin suffix -culum, forming substantives from 
verbs, is represented^ in the form -cle in several words 
adopted through French : — 

Miracle, oracle, spectacle. ( 

-ance, -ence (Latin -anlia, entia , French -ance ):— 

Arrogance, entrance, grievance, repentance; experience, 
innocent, penitencef 

-ancy, -ency (“a modem English differentiate^.form of 
the earlier^ -ance, expressing more distinctly the spnse of 
quality, s/at >, or condition, often belonging to Latin substan¬ 
tives in -n/ia, as in elegardia,- 1 elegant-ness,’ prudentia, 
‘ prudentness,’ as distinct Worn the sense of action or process, 
regular;;- expressed by the French form -ance, as in aid-ance, 
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^ * 

assist-ance, guidance. If the Latin diligentia, elegantia, 
pnidcntia were now for the first* time adopted as English, 
they would be made Siligency, elegancy, prudency ; they owe 
A^eir existing forms ip -nee to the fact that they wera adopted 
from French long before -ncy came in use. ftut many 
words, once like these, have been refashioned, and now 
appear wijh -ncy, e.g. constancy, infancy, piquancy, vacancy ; 
the modern tendency being to confine -nee to action, and to 
express quality or state by -ncy; cf. compliance, pliancy, 
annoyance, buoyancy.”) Neu> English Dictionary. 

-ant, -ent, from the object case o 5 <the Latin present 
participle - ans (genitive antis), -ens and the corresponding 
French suffix -ant :— 

Inhabitant, instant; agent, student, torrent; merchant, 
servant. 

-ard (O. Frenfch -nrd, -art, German -hart, ‘ hard, 
strong ’; in German it forms part of personal names as in 
Rein-hard, Gotthardt, Eberha/d, •neidhart, an envious man. 
In French it was used in an intensive, augmentative, and 
often pejorative sense, as in bastadd, canard, mouchard, 
vieillard) :— , 

Bastard, coward, drunkard, laggard, sluggard, wizard. 

-ary (Latin -arius) :— 

Dignitary, incendiary, secretary .• 

-ice, -ess, -ise (Latin -itia, -Hies, late Latin»-/V/<i, French 
-essi ):— * % 

Avarice, cowardice, justice, malice, notice ; 

largess, riches (mistaken for a plural). 

» * 

-ioi?, -sion, -tion, (Latin - io -tio, -sio, French -ion, 
-tion, -sion) : — 

Opinion, rebellion, religion : 

aversion, compulsion, delisidn ; 

action delusion, faction. , * 
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( » 

Note.— Some words ending in -son came in through 
French, where the regular development of the Latin suffix 
-tio{n) is -son, as in raison, trahison (Lp. tradition ). Hence 
in English :— , 

Arson, reason, treason. 

-itude (Latin -Undo) :— 

t m i 

Fortitude, multitude, servitude. 

-ty (Latin tas, -totem, O. French te ): — 

Authority, beauty, bounty, charity, cruelty, frailty, honesty. 

-ure (Latin -urn, French -ure) :— 

Captur e, censure, departure. 

In the words leisure, pleasure, treasure W'e have a change 
of suffix, cp. French loisir ( 0 . french leisir, Latin licere), 
plaisir (Latin placere), tr'esor. , 4 

-y (Latin -ia, French -ie); — 

Barony, comedy, family, tragedy. 

4 

t 

-y .(Latin -ium) :— 

Augury, monastery, remedy. 

t 

-y (Latin -atus, French -e) :—■ 

Clergy, county, duchy, treaty. 

I 

-y (Latin -ala, Frehch <;):— , 

v 

Army^ country, distiny, entry. 

II.—Living Suffixes. 

-ade (Latin - ata , which, in popular French words 
appears as -ee, becomes -ade in words which are borrowed 
from the Provencal, Spanish, ^Portuguese, and even Italian, 
as in accolade , gascoamide}; From French words in -ade 
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many were adopted in English, as ambassade, ambuscade, 
balustrade, brigade, cascade, etc. In imitation of these some 
have been formed in *English itself, as hlockqde, gingerade, 
Orangeade. » 

•age {-aticum, French -age ):— 

Cordage, language, personage, voyage, etc! 

Of English formation: Bondage, brewage, cellarage, 
parsonage. 


*-al. Latin nouns in -alia (neut*. plur.) yrjnch survived into 
O.Fr. became -aille (fem. sing.) adopted in Middle E. as -aylie, 
••aille, later -axle, -al, as Latin spohsalia, O.Fr. espousailles, 
Middle E. spousaille, spousal; L>. battalia, O.Fr. bataillc, 
Middle-E. bataille, batail, battle. On this analogy, -aille, 
-ail, -al became a formative of nouns of action on verbs of 
French or Latin, and even pf»Teutonic origin.* 

Approval, avowal; 

denial, dismissal; - 

removal, revival; , 

bctrotilal, bestowal, withdrawal. , 


-an (Latin -anus, French -ain, origindlly an adjectival 
suffix):— 

Artisan, pagan, publican, veteran*; 

Anglican, Arminian, Lutheran ; 

American, Oxonian, Russian. • 


-cy, -sy (originally answering to Latin -fia, a:*’ in con¬ 
stancy, or Latin -tio, as in conspiracy, obstinacy ; later on it 
becamd*an independent suffix denoting condition, rank, and 

Accuracy, bankruptcy, intimacy, lunacy ; 
captaincy, ctiracy, magistracy, papacy ; 
minstrelsy. * 
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-ee (French -e) was first used in technical terms of 
English law in imitation of Old French words, as appellee 
(Fr. apele), indorsee (a person in w't’iosc favour a draft is 
indorsed); later on it became an independent living sujjwfj 
denoting' in most cases, the indirect object of the verbs 
from which they are derived :— 

Grantee, jestec-, legatee, mortgagee, trustee. 

In absentee, devotee , the old function of -ee is entirely 
lost; refugee appears to be adopted from French refugie; 
grandee is adopted from the Spanish grande. .» 

-er, -eer, -ier, -ar (Latin -arius, Fr. -ier ):— 

Archer, butcher, carpenter\ draper, messenger, prisoner ; 

engineer, harpooneer, mountaineer, pioneer; 

brigadier, cavalier ; 

calendar, scholar, vicar. 

r i 

-ess (late Latin -issa, Fr. -esse) denotes the female sex 
in persons and animals 

Baroness, countess,, goddess, etc. 

1 

See Substantives, p. 140. 

r 

-et (French -et, feminine -ette, of unknown origin) forms 
diminutives :— 

Cast let, circlet, coronct. p hmcet, locke f , pocket, turret. 

Certain .diminutives formed with -et on substantives 
ending in -el, such as casilet, circlel, have given rise to ?. new 
suffix -kt, which htos become in English a living formative 
instead‘of -et: — 

Bracelet, frontlet, leaflet, ringlet, streamLt. 

-ism, -ioism (Latin -ismus from Greek -nr/ios)“ 

0 \ 

Archaism, despotism, hypnotism, mannerism, mesmerism ; 

Anglicism, Gallicism, Scotticism ; 

fanaticism, witticism. 
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i 

-ist (Latin -ista from Greek ,-umjs forms agent-nouns 
with the sense of ‘ tr^de,’ ‘ pursuit,’ adherence to creed 
and party :— « . 

Artist ', chemist, copyist, dramatist, florist, tobacconist, 

communist, nihilist, royalist. 

» 

-ite (Latin -ita from Greek -irq?) originally forms names 
of nations, as Canaanite, Israelite, Semite; now it has 
also the sense of belonging to a creed or party, thus being 

a rival of the suffix -ist: — 

* # 

Ibsenite, Jacobite, Jesuit. * • 

-ment (Latin -mentum, Fr. -mast ):— 

Experiment, instrument , pavement ; 

Of English formation :— 

Acknowledgement ^ enjoyment, employment. 

-ry (French -rie — er 4 - *ie, had originally a collective 
meaning, as chevalerie “ body of knights ”) serves several 
functions :— 

(a) action or quality :— * * 

Bigotry, devilry, drudgery , pedantry, % knavery, rebelry, 

sorcery; » 

( b ) condition :— 

Outlawry, slavery /* , 

(c) trade :— , 

Carpentry, chemistry, heraldry ; , 

■ 

(d) the place of action or occupation : — 

Buttery, laundry, nursery, wokery ; 

(e) fhe result or product of action :— 

Poetry, tapestry ; * 

* * 

(/) forming collective nouns *•— 

Infantry, peasantry, yeomhnry. 
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2 .—Forming Adjectives. 

I.—Dead Suffixes. * 

». r 

-ant, -ent (Latin present participles, French -ant) :— y. * 
Abundant, arrogant, buoyant, brilliant; 

I 

absent, eminent, innocent, penitent. 

\ 

-ar (Latin -aris, French -ier or -aire) : 

Angular, familiar, popular, regular. 

-ary (Latin - arius, French -aire ):— 

•4 * 

Contrary, necessary, secondary. 

-ate, see below -t. 

-bund and -cund (Latin -bundus and - cundus, French 
-bond and -cond ):— 

Facund, moribund, rubicund. i 

-ent, see above -ant. 

-esque (Fre'nch -esque, Italian -esco from the Teutonic 
suffix -isc: see -ish above, § 339) :— 

Arabesque, burlesque, grotesque, romanesque. ' 

•1 

This might almost be reckoned among living suffixes, as words like 
Dantesque are often imitated in the formation of new adjectives on 
proper names, with the notion “resembling the style of” : Carfy/esque, 
Turner esque. 

mm 1 *1 

-id (Latin -idus ):— * 

Liquid, morbid, sordid. tj 

-il, -ile (Latin tdlis from verbal roots, -His from noun¬ 
stems) 

Civil; fragile, hostile, sennh'. '* 

-ior (Latjn -ior, the comparative ending) •— ' 

Inferior, junior, Senior. 

I. * 

-ive (Latin -ivus ):— 

A dm, extensive, furtive. 


i 
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I 

-lent (Latin -lentus ):— 

Corpulent, esculent, violent. 

-t, -ate, -ete, -ite, -ute (all adapted forms of the end¬ 
ing.) of past participles in Latin according to the > conjuga¬ 
tion of the verbs from which they are formed) :— 

Abject, abrupt, distinct, elect, perfect ; 
accurate, 'desolate, ordinate ; 
cotnplete, replete ; 
contrite, definite, exquisite ; 
hbsolute, acute, destitute, minute. 1 

II.—Living Suffixes. . 

-al (Latin -alls, French -a/, -el) 

Annual', casual, equal, legal, loyal, mortal ; 

Of English or Frepch formation 

Circumstantial, cordial, constitutional, marginal, national, 
proportional. 

Cp. below -ical. 

-an (L.'jtin -anus, French -ain, -at) 

Human, pagan, urban ; 

Of English formation : ~ , 

Anglican, Mahomedan, reptilian, suburban. 

See above, Substantives, p. 329. , 

* 

-ble (Latin, according to tlie stem-ending, -abilis, -ebilis, 
-ibilij -ubilis; the most numerous of Jhe words in -ble 
being those in -able, this form of the suffij? was adopl&d as a 
living formative):— , 

Invincible, dissoluble ; * 

amiable, blamable, chargeable, favorable, malleable. 

In most cases this’ suffix has a passive .leaning. 

Note.—T he great* applicability, of -able is best seen in 
the coinage of the words combat-able, get-at-able. 
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-ese (Latin -ensis, O. French -eis, Mod. French -ois, 
-ah') \— 

i 

Chinese, Japanese, Milanese ; 

Carlylesc, Johnsonese. 

f 

-ian (Latin -ianus, French -ien ):—' 

Arabian, Christian, Italian. 

C P . -an above. 

-ic (Greek -ucos, Latin -icus, French -ic, -iyne ):— 

i *< 

Aesthetic, aromatic, athletic, domestic, emphatic. 

-ical:— 

Angelical, comical, lackadaisical, whimsical. 

-ine (Latin -inns, French -in) :— 

Adamantine, crystalline, divine, Philistine. 

-ose, -ous (Latin -osus, French -eux ):— 

Bellicose, jocose , morose, verbose ; 

Arduous, callous , delirious, furious ; 

I 

Of English formation ■ 

Mischievous, murderous, wondrous. 

t 

t i 

343 . B .—W.R 15 AL SUFFIXKS. 

0 f 

-ate. In O.E. verbs were regularly formed on adjec¬ 
tives, if hwit (wliite), hwitian (to whiten), wearm (warm), 
wyrman (to warm). In consequence of the loss of the 
inflexions these verbs became by the fifteenth 'century 
identical ir> form with the adjectives, e.g. to white, to warm, 
to busy, etc. Ihi^use once established, it was only natural 
that verbs should also be Yorined fr.om Latin adjectives 
without any inflexion, as to clear, to humble, to manifest, and 
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) 

thus the adjectives adapted from Lat. past participles began 
generally in the sixteenth century to yield verbs of identical 
form, e.g. to aggravate ,* to direct, to 'separate, This once 
<$onc, it became the recognised method of englishing a Latin 
verb to take the past participle stem of the ’Latin as 
the present stem of the English. 

Examples of English formation :— * 

Assassinate, camphorate, capacitate, differentiate, fascinate, 

felicitate, isolate, nobilitate, vaccinate. 

% \ 

-fy (French -pier from Latin ficare) 1 • • 

Edify, fortify, magnify, qualify. « 

-ish (French -iss in many forms'of the -ir conjugation, as 
nous finissons, que je finisse ):— 

Abolish ( abolir), cherish (cherir), flourish. 

• * 

-ize, -ise (French -iser, Latin -izare from Greek -i'Cycv) :— 

.'1 . * 

Agonize, authorize, bowdlerize, civilize, minimize, realize. 

344. Mote.—I n some words a change of the silffi^ has 
taken place, or the old suffix wai no longer understood and 
a new word has taken its place. » 

(1) -if was replaced by -y in the wosds hasty, jolly. In 
Middle E. we find hot 11 -if and 9 -y* the former representing 
the French word in its objective case, the ldtter in the 
nominative case. Cp. bai/ly and bailiff. On the other 
hand Wyclif has gyltif together with 'guilty. — Uplprinted 
English Works (ed. Matthew}, p. 9. 1 

> ' » 

(2) -ir was replaced by -ure in leisure (O.Fr. lei sir'), 

pleasure ( plaisir). » % * 

(3) -wis was replaced by *ou-j in righteous (O.E. rihtwis). 

I 

1 Cp. hussy = O.E? JiiL-wify house-wife. 
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(4) In livelihood we have an instance of popular etymo¬ 
logy. In O.E. liflAd—Itf life + lad, way; the second part 
was no longer, understood, and thus -lihood took its place. 

(5) In kindred -red came in, when tfie second part of the 

O.E. cynren — a course of descendants, was no longer 

understood. ■ 

* « 

(6) Shamefaced is in O.E. scam fast; cp. soothfast, 
steadfast. 

(7) In the words auger, heifer, shelter, what looks like 
the suffix -er, was an independent substantive. (See p. 338.) 



) 
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345. Two or more words are joined together toi make a 
single term expressing a new notion, as oak-tree, free-man, 
sea-sick. 

I .—Substantive Compounds. 

(1) Substantive and Subiftahtive. * 

(a) Descriptive, as church ,yafd, even-tide , head-master , 
noon-meal\ spear-plant. 

(b) Appositional, as beech-tree, oak-tree. 

* * 

(c) Genitive, as doomsday, kinsman, Tuesday. 

(<f) Accusative, as blood-shedding, man-killer. 

# i 

Note.— Compounds like L.wd-lieutenant, earl-marshal, 
are of French origin, and in analogy to these were formed a 
great many quasi-compounds, as Prince-Consort, emperor- 
king, etc. In Middle E. we find knave ■ child = male child* 

meistres princes {Story of'’Genesis and Exodus , 3576). 

» * 

In many compound terms the elements have become 
changed or-obsolete.', and are not easily recognized. 

ban-dog= Middle band-dogge = a dog chained up. 

barn = O.E. bere-cern = barlpy-hduse. 


Z 
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brimstone = Middle E. bren-stoon = bumstone. 
bridal— O.E. bryd-ealu — bride-ale, bride-feast. 
gospel= O.E, god-spell 1 = good “spell,” i.e. tidings. 
grume!— Middle E. grundsyl— groui.d-sil. 
heifer—OlE. h'eah-forc — high cow. 
hussy = O E. hus-wif= house wife. 
icicle = O.E. is-^iccl = ice-jag. 

Lammas — O.E. hldf-mcesse = loaf-mass. 
nightingale = O.E. nihte-gale = night-singer. 
auger — O.E. nafe-gar — nave-spear, nave-borer. 
nostril^ nces-^yrU = nose-hole, 
orchard = 0 . E. ort-gear(i =herb-garden. 
shelter = O.E. scild-truma — shield-troop, guard. 
stirrup = O.E. stig-rap — climbing rope. 
steward = O.E. stig-weard— guardian of cattle, domestic 
offices, etc. 

70 hit low — quick-flaw (Scand.) = sore under the nail. i.e. 
flaw or flaking off of the skin in the neighbourhood of the 
quick, or sensitive part of the finger round the nail. 

(2) Substantive and Adjective— black-bird , free-man, 
mid-day, mid-night, mid-surrmer. 

i 

(3) Substantive and Numeral -fort-night, sen-night, twi¬ 
light. 

(4) Substantive and Proqoun— self-esteem, self-will. 

(5) Substantive and Verb— Cake-house, grindstone, pick¬ 
pocket, pin-fold, spend-thrift, wash-house. 

. A substantive is 1 often qualified by another substantive, 
to which it is joined by a preposition, as man-of-war, will-o'- 
the-wisp, brother-in-law. 

f 

1 Apparently this w<-rd, formed as a literal translation of cuayyiKiov, 
was very early misinterpreted by those who became acquainted with it. 
in its written fonp, the irst element being supposed to be god “God” 
instead of gid “good.” Hehce the forms in which the word was 
borrowed in Old Saxon, Old High German, and Old Norse, 
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II .—Adjective Compounds. 

(1) Substantive an& Adjective, in' which jthe substantive 
• has the force of aji adverb, as blood-red — red as blood, 

cone-shapej, eagle-eyed, fire-proof sea-sick, snow-white. 

(2) Adjective and Substantive, denoting possession, as 
barefoot,* Longshanks, mad-cap. Cp. O.E. clcen-heort = 
having a clean heart, dn-eage — having one eye. 

In the corresponding forms the substantive has taken the 
suffix - ed, as barefooted, bare-headed, four-footed, one-eyed. 

(3) Participial combinations, in which the participle is 
the last element. 


(a) Substantive and present participle, in which the first 
element is the object of the second ; as earth-shaking, 
heart-rending. • 

» • • 

(b) Adjective and present participle, in which the first 
element is equivalent to an ^adverb ; as diep-musing, fresh¬ 
looking, ill-looking. 


(c) Substantive and past participle, as ale-fed,, book- 
learned, death-doomed , earth-born, moth-eaten, sea-torn, wind- 
fallen. * 


(d) Adjective or adverb and past, participle, as dead- 
drunk, dear-bought, fresh-blown^ full-fed, high-finished, new- 
made, well-born. ’ • 


III.— Verbal 


Compounds. 


1. Substantive and vorb, £S back-bite, brow-beat, kiln-dry. 

* 9 

2. Adjective and verb, as dumbfound , white-wash. 

» « 

3. Adverb and ‘verb, as back-slide, * cross-question, doff 

•(= do off), don (= do on)» » 


z 2 
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APPENDIX 1 


I. KEL'l'lC ELEMENT IN, MODERN ENGLISH 

* * 

i. Keltic words existing in thf oldest English : 1 2 — 

Bannock, brock (badger), crock {?),jglen. 


2. Keltic words of early introduction still found in 
English :— , 


cam (crooked), crag, spigot. ' 


3. Keltic words of recopt ‘origin (adapted since the 
fifteenth century):— 

Bat d, brogue, clan, claymore (great sword ), Druid, jillibcg, gag, 

gar ran ,' 1 pibroch, plaid, shamrock, slab {?), whiskey. ** 

% • 

4. Keltic words introduced by Norman-French :— 

» » 

Barton barrator , bran (?), gravel, gown , harness , marl. * 


w J 

II. LATIN ELEMliNT IN*THE OLDEST ENGLISH. 

, . * 

A. Latin 3 of the first period 

sestel, Lat. hastula , book-inaiker 

ancor, % > 

i arc, 

, Balsam, 1 ,, balsamum (PaKaafiov) 

belt, ,, battens , belt 


,, (yrnora , anchor 

,, afta, ark 

>> 


'I 


1 These have n^> cognates \ 7 i the other Teutonic dialects. 

2 Used by Spenser. • 

3 For the most pdrt popular or Low Latin. 
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b£te, ' 

bolt, 

box, 

but(e)re, 1 
byden, . 
by,lege, 
bytt, 

Candel (condcl), 

casere, 

castcl, % 

ceac, 

cealc, 

cealu, 

c£as, 

ceaster, » « 

cellendre, 

cemes, 

ceren (cyren), 

cese (cyse), 

cipe, 

cist, 

clustor, 

coc, t 

comp, 

copor, , € 

com-treow, 

crycc, 

quclcre, • 

culter, 

eweartem, , 

cycene, « 

cylle, 

cyln, 

cymen, • 

cyrfet, 

cyrse* 

Disc, 1 

draca, * 

•Seed, v 

ele, 

elpend (ylpend), 
F6fer, 

fie, 

fifle,« 

force, 1 

fullere, 

Lacu (?), 
laefel, 
lilige, # 


Lat. beta, beet-root 
,, catapulta (?) 

,, bttxus , boxHlree 
„ butyrum , butter 
,, butina, a bushel 
„ bulg(e)a, bulge, bag 
,, buttis , bottle, 

,, candela , candle , 

,, CcBsar 

,, castellum , castle 
,, caucus , pitcher 
,, fa/.#, plaster, cement 
,, calvus, bald 
„ ,/■ ausa, quarrel 
,, castra , fortress, city 
,, coriandrum, coriander 
camisia , chemise 
,, carenum , sweet wine 
,, • caseus, cheese 
,, cepa, onion 
,, m/a, chest 
,, claustmm, lock, bar, cell 
f , coqu\is^ cobk 
,, campus, battle 
,, # cuprum, copper 
,, corpus, cornel-tree 
,, crucea, crutch 
,, cochlear, spoon 
,, culler, coulter, dagger 
,, qpiartarium , prison 
,, coquina, kitchen 
culleus, flagon, vessel 
„ culina, kiln 
,, cuminum , cummin 
cifcurbi/a , gdard 
,, cerasus , cherry 
,,i discus, dish 
,, tfraa?, dragon 
,, acetum, vinegar 
„ oleum, oil 
„ elepkfcs, elephant 
,, febt is, fever * 

„ fig 

,, fibula, buckle 
,, /urea, fork 1 
» tiller 

,, pond * 

„ 1 labellpm, boiyl, vessel 
,, liliutn , lily 
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Marma, m arm an 


9 

stan, 

Lat. 

marmor , marble 

mealwe, 


vialva , mallow 

meregreot. 

99 

margarita, pearl • » 

mil. 

II 

mtlia, mile 

minte, 

II 

mentha , mint 

mixian (?), 

t ,, 

miscere , mix 

mortere, 

» 9 9 

mortarium , mortar 

mul. 

II 

mu/us, mule * 

muht. 

99 

toons 1 mount * 

mydd,’ 

»l 

modius , bushel 

myln, 

99 

molifta, mill 

mynet. 

99 

tnoneta , coin 

myse (mese). 

*9 

mensa , Jable 

m&p, 

19 

napus , turnip, 9 • 

ombor, 

99 

amphora 

Ord, 

9 9 

orca, cup* tankard 

orel, 

9 9 

orarium (orale), garment, veil 

ostre, 

99 

ostrea , oyster 

Pal, 

99 

pains , pale, stake 

psell, 

19 

pallium , pall 

pawa, 

- 

pavo, peacock 

persoc. 

99 

fentica, peach , 

peru (pere). 

99 

pirutn , pear 

pic. 

99 

pix, pitch , 

pihten, 

99 

pectin, part of a loom 

pil. 

99 

pi Item, a stick with a point 

pilece. 

99 

pellicium , peliase , 

pipor. 

99 

piper, pepper 

pisu. 

, * 

• pi sum, pea 1 

plant. 

99 

planta , plant • 

plaster. 

99 

emplastrunlf plaster , 

plume, 

9 9 

pluma , plum, or 

piyme, 


plumea , plum • 

plum-feSere, 

• 

99 

plunu\ down 

Popig, 

9) 

papaver , poppy * 

porr. 

99 

pori~um , Jeek • 

port. 

99 

porta , gate 

portic, 

99 

portic us, porch ^ 

post, 

9 9 

pdstis , post, pedestal * 

pund. 

I , 1 

poydus , pound 

pytt. 

9 9 

putAis , pit 

v rsedic, • 

99 

radix , radish 

Rose, 


rose ■* 

Soecc, 

w 

99 

saccus, sack-clot.* 

sacerd, 

9 9 

taceydos, priest 

saep, 

J 99 

sapa, sap 

safeternesdceg. 

• 9 9 

Sqfurrit dies , Saturday 

sceamol, 

99 

scatnellum , foot-stool 
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AIT, 


, v 

serin, ' 

La{ 

sealtian, 

99 

seam, 

99 

segn, » 

99 

senep, 

99 

$eolc, 

99 

sester, 

f 9 

sicol, 

99 

sicor, 

99 

soc, 1 

99 

sollere, 

99 

spelt, 

9 9 

st rat, 

99 

sut ere, 


Tigele, . « 

99 

trifot, 

99 

tail, 


torr, 

99 

trims, 

« 

99 

truht, 

99 

tunic, 

99 

weall, 

99 

wic, , 

99 

win, 

99 

ynce, 4 

931 


serin turn y shrine 
saltare , to dance 
sagnia , horse-load 
signum , banner 
sinapi (?), ry.istard 
sericum , silk 
sextarius y a measure 
scculciy sickle , 
set urns, sicker, safe 
soccus, sock 
solariu?/iy upper room 
speltciy spelt 
strata , street 
safer, cobbler 
tegulay tile 
tributiiMy tribute 
tabula , table 
turrisy tower 
trimissisy a coin 
tmctUy trout 
tunica , tunic 
vallumy wall , 
vifus. dwelling 
vinuniy wine 
unci a, inch 


III. LATIN OF THE SECOND PERIOD (CIIURC 1 I LATIN). 


Abbod, i 

Lat.r abbasy abbot 

ancra, 1 

,, anachoretay anchoret, hermit 

,antefn, 

,, antiphonidy anthem 

apostol, 

,, apostolus 

basilisca, a 

, , basiliscusy ^asilisk 

biscop. 

9 9 fpiscopuSy bishop 

calend, 

,, calendaef cal ends 

calic, 1 

% t caliXy chalice 

canon, « 

,, canonicuSy canon 

capitol, cap^ola. 

, , capitulunty chapter 

“chor, 

,, chorus y choir 

creda, 

,, credo y cteed % 

Cristen, 

yy ChristianuSy Christian 

demon, 

,, dtrmofiy demon ‘ 

dialon, 

,, diaconuSy deaepn 

deofol, * 

,, diaboluSy devil 

discipul, 

,, d&cipulusy disciple 

admesse, 

y H eleemosynay ah ns 

fers. 

,, versusy verse 

massse, 

,, missdy mass 
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munuc, Lat 

mynster, ^ 

nunne, 
non, 

cfftian, A r ,, 

organe, „ 

palm, 

papa, - „ 

pistol, „ 

preost, ,, 


predician, 

prim, 

salm, 

saltere, 

rcgol, 

sanct, 

scol, 

tempcl, 


monachus, monk t 
monasterium, minster 
nonna, nun . 
nona , noon * 

offerre, to offer 
organ inn, organ 
palma, palm 
papa, pope 
epistola, epistle r 

presbyter, priest 
predicare , preach 
prima, prime 
psalmus, psalm 
psalteriufn, sailer 
regula , rule , e 
sanct us, saint 
schola , school * 

tcmplum, temple 


IV. SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH. 

Aloft) anger, askew , aTf't'. f r. * 

Bait, bark, billow, blunder (?), blunt {?), bole, brink 9 

brunt (?), busk. , , 

Carp, cast, f/z/, clumsy, rz/r. * 

Dairy, dfoA, dfastf, dazzle, droop. 

Fell, fello 7 V) flake, flear, flit, flush) fond) fro. * » 

Gabble , ^, r azV, glance, grovd, guess, $List. 

Ill, inkling. * 

ATg; kidnap , £z 7 /, kirtle. v 

Leak, lee , /zjp, /<?/?, luncheon) lu/k. \ , 

Mane, maze, meek, muck. 

Nag, nasty, niggard. . * 

Oafc/, outlaw. 

Pedlar , prate. > * 

A’/rzV/, ransatk, rife , zv/y, rump, r fth * 

Scant, scare, scrap, shrug, skald, skin, sky, slidge, sly, sneer, stag, 
swain , sway. t * * 

Tackle, tarn, their, thrall, thrive, thrust, till. 

Wad, wand, weak, wherry (/), whitlow, window. 


V. FRENCH WOjjRDS IN ENGLISH OF TEUTONIC 

ORIGIN. * 

‘ * 

“The French or»Prankish language is now a Romanic 
dialect, and its grammar is' but a blurred copy of the 
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grammar of Cilero. Byt its dictionary is full of Teutonic 
words, more or less Romanized to suit the pronunciation 
of the Ron\an inhabitants of Gaul?’— Max Muller. 


ambassador, Goth, and-bahts, O. OSCambeht, O.H.der. afipaJit, 

' Lat. ambactus, a servant, O.Fr. ambassadeur. 

arquebuss, Ger. hakenbiichse, Dutch haak-bus, O.Fr. harque- 

« bust, Fr. arquebuse . 1 

attire, % O.E. tlr, O. H.Ger. ziari, Ger zi{** 9 O.Fr. tire. 

baldric, M.H.Ger. balderich , girdle, belt, O.F. baldrei, bat- 

dret , baudrei, 

balcony, O.H.Ger. palcho, O.N. balkr, M.Lat. balco, Fr. 

balcon y Eng. balk. 

belfry, Mid.H.Ger. bcn-vrit , bir-vrit , M.Lat. berffcdus, 

# # belfredus, O.Fr. berfroit, belefroi, a watch - 
, tower. , 

bivouac, O.H.Ger. bl-wacha, O.Fr. bivouac , biouac . 

brand, brandish, O.N. brand* , O.E. brandy sword, O.Fr. brant. 
chamberlain, O.H.Ger. kamarling, O.Fr. chatnbrelenc, chambre - 

lain. 

choice, Goth, kiusan , O.E. cJosan, Ger. kiesen, Fr. 

ckoisir, to choose. * 

dance, * Ger. tows, O^N*. O.Fr. danse, dance . 
enamel, O.N. smelta , Ger. schmelzen, to melt, whence 

* M.LaCc. fwaltum , It. smalto, O.Fr. esmal, 
esmail. 

eschew, O.H.Ger. sciuhan , Ger. scheuen , O.Fr. cschivcr ; 

' eskiver. * 


galhish, 

guard, 

guerdorf, 


guile, 

guise, 

* 

• 

hamlet, 

hauberk, 

herald, <# 

lansquenet, 

lecher, 


O. H. Ger. warnbn , O. E. wearnian, to warn ; 

O.Fr. ioarnirfguamir, provide, supply. 

O.H Ger. wart, O.E. weard, O.Fr. guarde. 

M. Latin wider-donum , a hybrid compound from 
, O.H.Ger. widar , against, back, again, and Lat. 
donum , the whole being formed after O.H.Ger. 
widar din, O. E. wiRer-ttan, a recompense. 

Q.E. wile, O.F. guile, guillc. 

% O.E. O.H.Ger. wtsa ; modern Eng. (as 

t< in likeu/iVi), O.Fr. guise; cp. O.Fr. desguiser 
v = to disguise. 

Goth, haims, O.E. &?///*, Fr. hamel, hameau. 
O.II.Ger. hpVs-berc, O.E. leals-beorg, O.Fr. Aa/- 
berc, hauberc, haubert. % 1 

O.H.Ger. heri-walt, heriolt , O.Fr. kerall, heraut. 
*Ger. landsknecht. * 

0 . 11 .Ger. lecchdn , O.E. liccian, to lick, O.Fr. 
* lie Jiier, IdLkeP, whence O.Fr. lecheor, a lechen 1 


1 Relish is from the same source. 
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march, marches, O.H.Ger. viarcha, , O.E. mean boundary, border), 

O Fr. mane , marc he . 

marshal, O.H.Gefi* marah-scalh (mwah, horse, scalh, ser¬ 

vant),' O. Fr. mare seal, maresehal ’ 

}K»uch, pokr, pocket, 

poach, O.E. pocca, poha, bag, Fr. poehe. 

quiver, O.E. cocer, O.H.Ger. kohhar, Ger. kbcher, O.Fr. 

couire, cuivre . 

rifle (spoil, rob), O.N. hrifa, O. Fr. riffler. 
ring, harangue, 

range, arrange, O.H.Ger. bring , 
rob, O.H.Ger. raubdn, O.E. reafian, O.Fr. voter. 

robe, O.H.Ger. rout, O.E. reaf, Fr. rote. 

seize, O.H.Ger. sazzan , to put in possession, Ger. setzen, 

O.Fr. saisir, seisir. iJi0 

seneschal, O.Fr. sencscal , seneschal, no doubt from a Teutonic 

word sina-skalks (old servant), which, however, 
is not found. 


skif, 

slate, 

spy (to), 
towel, 
wage, gage, 


O.E. scip, Ger. schiff. Fr. esquif whence equip, 
O.Fr. esquiper. 

connected with Eng. slit, O.H.Ger. slfzan; O.Fr. 

csclat, O.E. ski at, slate. 

O.H.Ger. spelling O.Fr. espier. 

O.H.Ger. dwhhila, twahila, O.Fr. toialle, touialle. 
O.E. wed, Goth, wadi, O.H.Ger. wetti, M.Lat. 
vadium. A a 


wait (await), O.H.Ger. wahta, Ger. waht, O.Fr. waite, gaite, 

guaite, watch; O.H.Ger. wahten, O.Fr. gaiter, 
guiater, to wait 

wicket, O.E. wic , O f N. vik, bight, haven, O.Fr. wiJSet, 

gaischet. n 



APPENDIX II 

OUTLINES OP O. AND MIDDLE E, ACCIDENCE 

< u 

DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES, &c. 

« « 

% 

FIRST PERIOD OF THE LANGUAGE. 

« 

■f 

(A.) Vowel Stems . 1 
i. Masculine. • 

diTg t day ; hierde (/link, hyrde), shepherd ; giest [ff.es/, gys /) 9 guest; 

4 sttnu y t son ; wudu, wood, 

* 

a Stem, ja S pem. i Stem. u Stem. 

Sing. N. (keg * hierde giest sunu wudu 

G. dit'ges hierdes giestes suna \\ uda (wudes) 

D. dregs hierde % giest? suna wuda 

A. d.eg hierde giest .<Uinu wudu 

I. dieg-e hierde gieste 

PL N. dagas , hierdas gieslas suna(s) wuda(s) 

G. daga hienia giesta * suna wuda 

D. dagum hierdurafr giestum sunum wudum 

A 4 , dagas ¥ hierdas gieslas suna(s) wuda(s) 

. 

N GOTHIC. 

Sing. .. N. dags hairdeis gasts 4 sunus 

G. dagis hardeis guslis sunaus 

D. daga hairdja gasla si\nau f 

4 - dag hairdi gast sunu 

__ ...... ! _ 

1 These are arranged according t& their original stem-endings, in *-<z 
(older -o), -i, -u ; dag (orig. stem, daga)> gfest (orig. stem, gasli) t 
sunn , • t 
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a Stem, ja Stem. 

i Stem . 1 

// St^m. 


ri. 

N. 

dag 

os hairdjos 

gasteis i 

sunjus 



G. 

dag 

e haird|e 

gaste 

suniwe 



D. 

dagam hairdjam 

gastim 

suniAn 



•A. 

dagans haijdjans 

gastins 

sununs 





*2. Feminine. 





gifu, gift ; ddd, deed ; hand , 

• duru. door. 

ft 




a Stem. 

‘ Stem. 

« Stem. 

Sing. 


N. 

gifu 

daC-d 

hand 

duru 



G. 

gi/e 

dsude 

handa 

dura (dure) 



I). 

gife 

(hide 

handa 

dura, duru 



A. 

gife 

doC‘d(e) 

hard* 

duru 



I. 

gife 

dyude 



Pl. 


N. 

gifa 

dafeda 

• 

handa 




G. 

gifa, gifena 

da?da , 

handa 




D. 

gifum 

datdum 

hand um 




A. 

gifa 

datda 

handa 





GOTHIC. 



Sing. 

• • • 

N. 

giba 

deds . 

handus, 




G. 

gibos 

deflais 

handaus 




r>. 

gibai 

dedai 

bandnu 



4 

A. 

giba 

ded 

hzlndu 


Pl. 

• mm 

N. 

gibfis , 

. dedeis 

p i 

handaus 




G. 

gibcc 

dede 

handi\jre 




D. 

gibom 

dedim 

* handum 




A. 

gibos 

dedins 

* handuns 





3 - 

1 

Neuter. 9 



wyrJ; f<£t> vat; cynn, kinn 

, gedyre , 'Joor-frame ; no 

9 

- u stems. 




a Stem 

• 

ja Stem. 

i Stem. 

Sing. 

• • t 

N. 

word 

fact 

cynn 

gedyre 



G. 

wcjrdes * 

fr?tes 

cynnes 

gedyres 


• 

I>. 

worde 

faetfe 

cynne 

gedyre 


» 

A. 

wtffde 

faet 

cynn 

gedyre 



I. 

worde 

4 

faete 

cynne 

% gedyre 

Pl. 

m m % 

N. 

word 

/atu 

cynn 

gedyru 



G. 

worda t 

fatJ 

cynno 

gedyra 



D. 

wordam 

fatum * 

cynnum 

gedyrum 



A. 

word j 

fatu 

£ynn 

gedyru 
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V 

GOTHIC. 




a Stem. 

9 ja y>TEM. 


Sing. 

N. 

waurd. 

V kuni 



g. 

wfairdis 

kunjis 



D. 

waurda 

v kunja 

i 


. A. 

waurd 

kuni 


PL 

... N. 

waurda 

t kunja 



G. 

waurde 

Ifunje 



D. 

waurdani kunjam 

* 


A. 

waurda 

kunja 

c 



(B.) 

Consonant Stems. 





(i) -N Stems. » 



Ma6 & 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... N. 

hag a 

tunge 

&ge 


G. 

hanan 

* tungan 

eagan 


I). 

hanan 

tungan 

eagan 


A. 

hanan 

tungan 

cage 

PL 

... N. 

hanan 

tungan 

£agan 


G. 

hanena 

tungena 

eagena 


v. 

hanum 

t tungum f 

eagum 


A. 

hanan 

tfangan 

eagan 


« 

i 

GOTHIC. 


Sing. 

... N. 

hana * 

tuggo 

augd 

« 

G. 

hanifis 

tuggons 

augins 

• • 

1 ). 

hanin 

tuggon 

augm 


A. 

hanan 

M 

. tuggon 

augd 

PL 

... N. 

hanans f 

tuggons 

augona 


G. 

hanane• 

tuggono 

augane 


D. 

han^m 

tuggom 

augam 


A. 

hanans 

» tuggoi* 

augdiftt 


4 


(2) *R Stems. 



Sing. 

9 

« Pl. 


N. faeder 


briSor * 

federas 

bro8ru 

G. foedef. 

faederes brAfior 

fsedera 

broSra 

13 . faeder 


brewer 

faederum 

broCrum 

A. faeder 


brdifor 

«. faedtras 

brdSru 




GOTHIC. 

# 

* 

Sing. 

r 

f 

Pl. , 

w 

N. bropar 



hrobrjus 


G. broprs 



f) 1 ' A A 

bropre f 


D. brfipr 



* brdprum • 


A. bropat 



*broprur(s 
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VARIOUS CONS.-STEMS, FORMING PLURALS BY VOWEL CHANGE, 
(i) fcm. * 

Bic, book, burh , borough his, louse, tnits p mqpse, gos, goose ; 
plurals (qom. and acc.) 

Jic, byrig, lys, mjrs, ges. 


( 2 ) masc. :— # 

Fit , foot, tifi, tooth, man, man ; plurals:— 

Fit, tffi, Inch. 

This vowel change occurs also in the dative singular, and is due to 
* the presence of .an i in the lost flexional syllable of the forms in which 
it is found ; the pltyals were originally bikiz, burgh , etc, 

• • 

SECOND PERIOD. 

• » 

1. Vowel Dkcijlnsion. 


In the Second period of the language traces of the 
original vowel-stcjis disappear, and substantives once 
belonging to this class arc; declined according to gender. 
In the following table the case-suffixes are given foj. com¬ 
parison with the older forms * # 


Masc. Frm. . Neut. 

* • 


Sing. 

•?.. N. 


— 

w 


• 


(t. 

-es 

• 

: e , 

-es 



D. 

•e • 


*e • 

-e 



A. 


— 

-e (-cy) 


m 

PI. 

... N. 

-es 


-e, -en (-es) 

-es 



G. 

-c, - 

en^-ene (-es) 

-e,^en, -ene(-es) 

-e,- 

en,-cne(-es) 


I). 

-en, 

-c (-es) 

r en, -e (-es) 

-en. 

, -e (-es) 


A. 

-es 

• 

-e, -en (-es) 




(1) Gen. sing. fan .—Some few feminine substantives 
form their genitives (like masc. and neuters) in -eg instead 
of -e. 


• ■» 

(2) Norn, plural fern .—The suffix -es begins to replace -e, 
-en, a.s'dedes, mihtes, sinnes, &c. * 

t • 




. (3) Nom. plural neuter.-r-N ^any neuters, originally having 

no suffix in the plyrAl, now take -ps, as londes, buses , wordes , 
workes, thinges, though the ‘original uninflected forms are 

* A A 
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frequently met with as late as the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Deer, sheep, horse, &c., as in modern English, remain 
without inflexion. 4 

Many substantives originally forming {he plural in -u, have 
-e or -en (and sometimes -es), as richen, riche (kingdoms), 
trewe, trewen (trees), &c. ** 

(4) Gen. plural. —The old suffix -a is now represented 
by -<?, -en; and also by -ene (the gen. plural of n de¬ 
clension). 

t 

(5) Dai. plural? rj-The old suffix -um has become -en and 
-e, and occasionally -es. 


II. -N Declension 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... N. 

-e 

-e * 

-c 


G. • 

-en, -e (-es) 

-cp, -e (-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 


D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 


A. 

■»en, -e 

-en, -e 

i* 

-e 

PI. 

... N. 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -c (-cs) 

-en, -e (-es) 


. G. 

-ene («en) 

-ene (-en) 

-ene (-en) 


D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 

-en, -t 


A. 

-cr>, -e (-es) , 

-eiv, -e (-es) 

-en, -c (-es) 


In the gen. plural -enen sometimes occurs for -ene. 

r 

IIL *R l^ECLENSIO^. 

( K 

(1) Brother, tnoder, dot ter, suster , have no inflexion in 
the genifive singular. Fader and faderes (gen. sing.) are 
found in’ writers of this period. 

(2) The nom. plurals are ai -e, -en, oi* -es, as bfethre, 
brothre, sustre, dohtre, &c.; brethren, brethren, dohtren, 
dehtren, sustren, &c,; faderes, brothres, dghtres, sostres, &c. 

( 3 ) The gen. plural -ene ( etine) sometimes disappears 

altogether. “ His dohter • tinmen ” — t'he names of his 
daughters (Lajamon) * & 
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( 4 ) The dat. plural ends in -«n, -e (and sometimes -es). 

Note :—In the Srmulum -es Occurs a£ the genitive 
singular of substances of all genders. 

'The noin. plural is ordinarily -es, and even dear (deer) 
makes plural deoress* 

The gen. plural tnds mostly in -es, raredy in -e, as “ aller 
kinge king ” — king of all kings. * 


IV. Plurals formed by Vowel Change. 

i* 

* Fkt (fet), men , &c.; bee (beec) * is occasionally found side 
by side with bokes. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


1. Formation of the Plural. 

» 

(1) -es (-is, -ys ), without‘distinction of gender. 

(2) Very many plurals ir,» -e'n, -n, are * still preserved, 

representing (a) old plurals in -an of the n declension, (/>) 
plurals originally ending in -a, -u — (a) chirchen (churches); 
eyn, eien (eyes); ben (fyees); fon (foe§); oxen, &cT; (b) 
honden (hands), 'sinnen (sins), develen *(devils), heveden 
(heads), modren (mothers), sostren- (sisters), brotyren, ken 
(kin), &c. . 

Plurals in e are not rare, as b/ostnte (blossoms), dede (deeds), 
mile (miles), childre (and childeP), bre\re (brewer), &c. 

• • • * 

(3) Many words have no plural inflexion, as hus, hous , 

hors, schep , deer, pound, her (hair) j but liorses, poundes , and 

haires occur in this period. 

• *• 

(4) 'Plurals formed by vowel change :—fet, te\,ges, ky, hend 

hands). % # 

2. Casje Endings. 

(r) Case-endings are reduced to two, genitive and 
dative. ) 


1 


A A 2 
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(2) The gen. sing: for the most part ends in -es (-is, -ys) ; 
it is not always added to feminine substantives, as “ the 
queue i ader” (F.obtr of Gloucester, 1 . 610); “the empresse 
sone ” (lb. 1. 9708). 

1'' 

(3) The gen. plural ends in -es, and sometimes in -ene 
(-e/S ), 1 as clerk ene, >of clerks, monkene , of monks (Robt. of 
Gloucester). 1 * 

(4) The dative sing, is often denoted by a final -e : nom. 
god, dat. gode. 

■» 1 

(5) The dative plural is mostly like the nom. plural. 

FOURTH PERIOD. 

1. Formation of the Plural. 

1 

‘ . H * 

(1) The plural suffix is - es (-is, -ys , -us). 

V 

In Romance words -s, -z, occurs for -es, &c. 

(2) Plurals in -en are (a) ashen, been (bees), eyev, hosen, 
oxen* pesenp shoot?, ton (toes), belonging to n declension, 
(b) sustren, daugkiren, brethren (r declension); ( c) children, 

■ ealveren, eyren (eggs), Idnnbren 4 (with r inserted before en), 
originally forming plural in -u; kin, ken, klen for cy, ky 
defter (daughters). - » 

t 

1 \ 

(3) Some neuter plural have no s, as yer, heer (hair) 
hors, hous, scheep, pbwnde, swyn, thing. 

1 % 

(4) After numerals the plural inflexion is often dropped. 

(5) Plurals with vowel change ;—fet, gees, lys, mys, mees, 

men, &c. * 

I* i 

1 This suffix is unknown ki the Northern dialect. 

2 Oxis occurs in WicVliffe, Luc. xvik 7. 

2 Ptses occurs in Tiers Plovman. 1 

4 Caines, egges, and latnbes are alsovnet with. 
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s 2. Case $ndings. • 

(1) The gen. singfe nds in -es (- is\ - ys), -s s 

* ** 

(2) The gen. plural terminates in -es. 

% 

(3) The old genitive plural suffix -ene % is still met with, as 
childrens, clerkene, kyngene (Piers Plowrr^n). 1 


ADJECTIVES. 

FIRST PERIOD. 


1. Strong (or Indef^vite) Declension. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... N. 

1 blind 

blindu 

blind 


G. 

blindes * 

% blindre 

* blindes 


D. 

blindum 

blindre 

blindum 


A. 

blindne 

# ' blinde 

blind 


T. 

blinde 


blind 

PI. * 

... N. 

blinde 

blinde 

blindu 


G. 

blindrj 

blindra 

blindm 


D. 

* blindum 

# blindunf 

blindum 


A. 

blinde 

bUnde 

9 

blindu 

* 



9 

GOTFUC. * 

■ 


Sing. 

... N. 

blinds 

blinds 

blind(ata) 

G. 

blind is 

^lindaizos 

blir.dis 


I). 

blindamma blindai 

blindamma 


A. 

blindana 

blinda ‘ 

timd(ata) f 

PI. . 

... V. 

blindai 

blindos 

blinda 


G.. 

blindaize 

blindaizo 

blindaize 


D. 

blindaim 

blindaim 

* blindaim 


A. 

1 blindans 

blindort 

blinda 


« 

^cry rarfely used by Chaucer. 
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2. Weak (or Definite) Declension. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

N. blinda 

blindc 

blinde 

G. blindan 

blindan 

blindan 


D. blindan 

blindah 

blindan 


A. blindan 

blindan 

blinde’ 


Masc., Fem., and Neut. m 


PL 

N. « blindan 

G. blindena 

D. blindum 

A. blindan 




GOTHIC. 



M^sc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

N. blinda 

blindo 

blindo 

G. blindins 

blindbns 

blindins 


D. blindin 

blindon 

blindin 


A. blindan 

blindon 

blindo 

PI. 

N. blindans 

blindons , 

blindona 


C. blindane 

blindono 

blindane 


D. blindam 

blindom 

blindam 


A. blindans 

blindbns 

blindona 


SECOND PERIOD. 



i. Strong Declension. 



ftlASC. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Sing. 

N. blind ' 

blind 

blind 

G. blindes 

blindre (blinde) 

blindes 


D. blindc 

blindro (blinde) 

blinde 


A. blindne i 

blinde 

blind 


PI. of all gend. N. blindc! p 

G. bliiklere (blindc) 

' D. blir.den (blind) 

1 1 A. blindc. 

• , 

2. In the weak or definite de'clension -an becomes (l) -en, 

(*> 

All cases of the sing, are often denoted by the final e. 
The plural ends in -en or -e. „ 

In the Onnulum all the Qlder inflexions of both declen¬ 
sions are represented by e. ** ; 
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THIRD PERIOD. « 

In the Third period the older adjectival inflexions are 
represinted by a »lnal -e, and even this sometimes is 
dropped. 

In Robert of Gloucester and the Ayenbite we sometimes 
find the accusative in -ne of the strong declension. In the 
Ayenbite *we find dative’plural in -en, in indefinites like one, 
other. 

The plural of adjectives (mostly of Romanic origin) 
sometimes terminates in -es, especially when the adjective 
follows the noun, as waterls pringpa/e & Robert of 

Gloucester has “ foure godes sones,” “ the godes knyjtes.” 

• # 

FOURTH PERIOD. 

A final e marks (a) the plural, (b) the definite form, of 
the adjective. , , 

Plurals in s are common, as in the previous period. « 



PRONOUNS. 

• 

• 


I. Porsonat Pronoun*. 

• 

4 


• 

First Period. 

• 


• 

First Person.* Second Person. 

Sing. 

. N. Ic 1 

ffu . 

G. min * * 

ftin 


D. me • 



A. mcc, me # * 

free, fte • 

• 

PI. 

¥. w£ 

G. usc%, ure 



cower 


1 ). us 

cow 


A. us, lisic 

* 

cow* eowic 

Dual 

.. N. # wit 

? il 


G. unJer 

iucer 


D. unc # 

incer 


J A. ifticil, une 

incit, inc 
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Dual 


Sing. 


H. 


1 Jual 
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1 < 

First Person 


app. 


Second Person, 


Sing. 

... N. ik 

A ^ 

' J>a 

t 

G. mema 


lema 


D. mis 

\ 

>us 


A. mik 


rnk 

Pl. 

.. N. weis 

* jus 


, G. unsara 

* izwara 


< D. unsis 

izwis 


A. unsis 

izwis 

Dual 

... N. wit 


_1 


t * 

♦ 


G. ngkara ( = unkara) igkwara 


i 4 


D. ugkis 
A. ugkis 


igkwis 

igkwis 


Second Period. 

Third Period. 

Fourth Pi 

N. Tch, Ic, ihc» 

ich, ik, I 

ich, ik, I 

G. min 

— 

— 

D. me 

me 

me 

A. me 

me 

me 

N. wc 

we 

we 

(i. 1110 

urc 

—— 

I)/ us, ous 

* r*s, ous 

us 

A. us, ous 

us, ous 

us 

N. wit 

4 - 


G. unker 

— 


D. unc, upk 

— 


A. unc 

— 

(• 

N. }m, «]>ou , 

K Km 3 . 

|)OU 

G. pili 

— 

■—- 

D -lbe • 

A./ 1 2 * 

J>e 

1 * 

N. 5 e " . 

5 e > yiw> yc 

5e, ye 


* r 

n, cow, cw 
A. ow, 511 w, 5etw 

N. 5 it f 
G. inker, junker 


’ * v t 

5ou, yhou, 


ou you, jow, vpw 


D.\. 

A.j inc > 


gunc 


unker 

1 




o 


1 Wanting. < 

2 In some Southern ttfxts we find }>£~ pou. * 

pe mijt be proute .—Beues of Han^picun (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 531. 

And in pc letter pe schelt sai t.—Ibid, 1233. Cp. also 1506, 3728. 
J)ow art nou3t wis ase pe boldest Jje.-p- Retnbroun y 20, 5. 

Sire, pe m:’5t me leuc, — Ibid . 47, 3. Cp. Agenbite of Inwit , p. 54. 
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The dual is found as late at* 1280, as in Havelok the 
Dane. * ^ 

The older genitives min, thin , as eai-ly as Ljijamon’s time 
•began to* be employe^* only as possessive adjectives; ure, 
eowre, eouer , $ure, are mostly formed with indefinite pro¬ 
nouns, as ure ech — each of us, $ure nan = none of us; but 
the partitive form ech of us is also in use at* this period. 

For other changes see Personal PronoVns, pp. 176 ff. 

II. Pronouns of the Third Person. 



First 

Pericd. 

% • 

• 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neui 

Sing. 

N. h«? 

heo • 

hit 

G. his 

hire 

his 


D. him 

hire 

him 

A. liinc 

PI. (of all N. hi (hi^) f 
genders) G. hira ;heora) 

D. him (heom) 

A. hi (hig) 

Gothic has no hi stem. 

hi 

hit 


• Second Period. 

Third Teriod. 

FouRTrf Period 

Masc. 

N. He, ha . 

He, t ha, a • 

He, a 


G. His 

His • 

His 


D. Him 

Ilim 

Him # 


A. Hinc, hin, him 

Him (hine) 

Him 

Fem. 

N. Hi, heo, hie,the, 3c, 

• 

Heo, • hi, sco. 

Hue, heo, ho 


5C0, 3I10, SCEJJ 1 
\x. Hire, heore, here 

.the, zy, sgc 

sche, scho 


Hire # 

Hire (hir) 


D. Hire, heore, here 

Hire * 

Hire (hir) 


A. Ili, heo, hie, hire 

Ili (his, is), hire 

Hire „ 


(his, hes, es) 

• 

• 

Neut; . 

N. Hit (it) • 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 


G. His 

Ifis * 

His, hit 


D. Him * 

Him 

Him (it) 


A. Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

lift (it) 


'• f 

1 Sea occurs in Saxon Chronicle (Stenhen); sco, seho is a Northern 
form ; sche a Midland Variety of anti ho is West Midland. 

2 Mostly used adjective!/. 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

Second Period. *' Third Period. Fourth Period. 

PI. * N. His, hep, hei, he, 1 Hi, hii, heo, aue, Hii, 2 )>e, )>ai, tha 
ha, J>e35, J>ei, )>ai he, thcij thai (hii), a 

G. Hire, heoiv, here, Ileore, here, her, Here, her, hir, 
the55re hir, harej-^air thair, thar • 

D. Heom, hem, ham, Ileom, hem, ham, Hem, tham, horn 
]>e55m ]>am, horn 

A. Hi, heo, hie, heom, Hi, hii, hem /liise, Hem, tham, )>em 
5am (his, hes) is), }>am, hom 

(1) In the Third period the gen. plural is used with 
indefinite pronouns, as here non (none of them), here eyther 
(each of them), &c. 

em 

(2) The accusatives (singular and plural) begin in the 
Second period to be replaced by dative forms, -but the old 
accusative {/line) is found in the Ayenbite (1340), and is 
still in use in the South of England under the form -cn. 

(3) The Northern dialects (and those with Northern 
peculiarities) replace the plural of the Tem hi by the plural 

of the definite article. 5 

* *• 

(4) In the South of England a = he is still preserved. In 
Lancashire ho is used for she. 


« III. Reflexive Fronouns. 

(1) In the First period si if (self) was declined as an 
adjective along with personal pronouns, as— 

N. Ic si/fa; G. min silfes; D. hie silfum; A. mec {me) 
si/fne, &c. * 

(2) Sometimes the dative of the personal pronoun was 
, added cto the notn. of si If as ic me silf; ?)u fie si/f; he him 

si/f; 7 vc us silfe ; yi' cow si/fe ; hi him silfe. . 

% » 

(3) Si/f also stands with a substantive as God sljf— God 
himself. 4 


1 Hie and he aie Fast Midland forint \ date , Southern (used by 


Trevisa). 
2 Rare 


*#. 
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ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS 

(4) With a demonstrative, silf w 5 s declined according to 
the weak or definite ^declension, a£ se si/fa = the same. 

(5) In the Second period (as in Laj") the gtsnitive shows 

a tendency to replace Jhe dative, as mi siIf for me si If but 
it is not common; and in all other cases the old* form is 
preserved. • 

(6) In the Third and Fourth periods tyi self, thi self 
our self, &c. become more frequently used : Wickliffe has 
instances of the older forms, as we us silf y y>u self as 
well as of we our self, y goitre self His self occurs in 
Northern English* of the Third ppriod. 

• • • 

(7) Self is sometimes lengthened to selven in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as I miselveh, he him selven 
(Chaucer). 

IV. Adjective Pronouns. 


(1) The possessives in the First period —min (my), Sin 
(thy), his (his, its), litre (her), ure (our), cower (your), /lira, 
heora (their), uncer (our two)* incer (your two). 

Sin is found in poetry as a reflexive possessive efTthe 
third person. * 

(2) In % the Second period the possessives ai*e«—First 
person, min (sing.), tinker (dual), ure (plural). Secwnd 
person, thin (sing), inker, junker ‘(dual), efcyre, eoure, yire 
(plural). Third person, his , hire (si$g.), hire , here 4 heore, 
thetyc (plural). 


Min is thus declined* 

FI 1 &T PERIOD. 

* Masc. Fem. 
Sing. ... N. min min 

G. mines nunra 

♦ I). minum mi'nrc 
4. minne irft'ne 

PI. ... mine 
G. mfnra 
13 . minum 
A. mine 


SECON 11 PERI Of) 


t Fem. 

»mine, rfiin, rti 
' mire, mine, tnin, mi ■ 
mine, mjn, mi mire, mine, min, mi 

minne, nrtnc, 111111, ini mine, min, mi 


Masc. 
min, mi 
mines, min 


mine, mm, mi 
mire, mine 
minnep, ijiine, min 


Thin is similarly declined. 
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APP. 


t 


Ure is 

declined as follows in 

the First period 

• 

Sing. 

N 

Masc. 

user, ure 

'Fem. 

user, lire 
liserf^, usse, urre 

Neut. 
user, lire 

G. 

liseres, usses, ures 

s£me as ma& 


D. 

userum, ussum, iirum 

userre, usse, urre 



A. 

userne, lime 

lisera, usse, lire 

user, lire 

n. 

N. 

u^ere, usse, ure 

t k 

user, lire, &c. 


G. 

lisera, ussa, ure 

— -»■*- 

same as masc 


D. 

userum, ussum, 

- — 

»» 


A. 

iirum 

ilsere, usse, ure 

-1—— 

user, lire 


In the Second period we sometimes find ure and eower 
{$ure) inflected like adjectives of the strong declension, as 
“ Ures formes faderes gult ” = the guilt of our first father 
(Moral Ode). 

(a) As mine and thine are the plural of min and thin, so 
in the Second and Third periods hise* is the plural of his. 

**•(.’) Hire (her) is generally uninflectcd. Lajamon has 
plural hires, as “ hires leores ” = her cheeks. 

(e) In the Ormulum we find genitive thcftres, as “ till 
efaerr pe^res herrte ” = to the hearts of them both. 

(3) In the Third period the dual forms disappear, and 
the possessives arc — min , thin, his, hire , our, oure, 31 oure , 
here, thair ; absolute possessives— oures, urs ; 3 oures, 
yhoures; Giaires, thairs, as well as oure, urc ; goitre, here. 
In some southern text" we find me = mi, pe, pi :— 

Btues of Han,ptoun, 11 . 1128 (me fader), 2283 (me broper), 
1272 (pe lord), 1422 (pe fet). 

Reinbroun, 11 . 13, 7 (tie chaumber), 19, 7 (me beste 
consailer), 19, 8 (pe per), 20, 10 (pe const i/e). 

The plurals mine, thine, hise, &c. arc in use. 

(4) In the Fourth period we find .plural hise ; and out'es, 
youres, heres, hores (theirs), are more commonly used than 
in the Third period. 
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V. D%mcpistrative Pronouns. 




Virst Period. 


Masc. % Fem. 

Sing. ... N. se * seo 

iG. Sacs , ffat-re 

I). Sam, puum Sa&re 

A. Sane, pone Sa 

1 . Sy, \>6 Sa 

+ 

PI. (of all genders) N. fia » 


G. Sara, Stera 
• D. Sam, Satin 
A. Sa 


GOTHIC. 


Sing. 


Masc. 

i 

N. sa 
G. pis 
D. pamina 
A. )>ana 




N. 

pai 

]>6s 

G. 

J)izc 

pizo 

D. 

Jiaim 

» paim 

A. 

pans * 

pos 


Neut. 

srme as masc 
Saet 

same as masc 


1 • 


Neut. 

pata % 
as masc. 

• 9 

pata 



as masc. 



% 


In the Second Period we find se replaced by the ; and 
often all inflexions are dropped, ^0 tftat we get an uninflected 
the as in Modern English.* 


Singular. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

I. 


MASCULINE. 

>e, pa 

)*s, pas, peFf peo^, pis, fie 
>aif, jion, Jiane, pone, ponne, Jieonne, Jien, pa, pe 
>«>«, Jiane, psene, Jiene, panne, pone, pon, pe 
ie » 


The old Kentish djalect of the thirteenth century is more 
archaic than other ^Southern dialttts, and has se (m.), si 
(fem.), thet, that (n.). ) 
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“Nu lonlinges pis is |>e miracle pet }>et gospel of te dai us tclp. ac 
great is J>e tokningge. Sc lepius signifiep po »:nuulle men. si lepre po 
sennen. pet scab bitokned po litle sennet, si lepre betokned po grete 
sennen pet biedh diadliche.” 

“This is si glorius miracle.” % 

“ This is si signifiance of the miracle.” 

“ po seide pc lord to his sergant.” 

“Of po holi go^i; in pa time.” 1 

FEMININE. 

Singular . N. peo, pa, pie, pe, po 

G. pare, prere, pert*, per, pe 
Di. pare, psere, pere, pe 
A. pa, J>co, pe, po 

NEUTER. 

Singular . N. and A. pat, pa*t, pet, pe 
G. and D. as masculine 

Plural . N. pa, po, paie, pe "* 

G. pare, pcie, pLr 

^ D. pan, pon, pen, pane, paen, peon, pa, pe 

A. paie, pc, pe 

In the Ormulum and other Midland writers the gender of 
that^ is forgotten, and it is used as a demonstrative pronoun 
as at present. 

In the Third Period the article is for the most part 
flexionless in the singular: though Southern writers, as 
Robert of Gloucester,' Dan Michel (in Ayenbitc), &c. 
preserve some of the older forms, as acc. masc. tha tie, the-n. 

* I 

“ Zuecbe yeares d iuej) \ane dyevel uram J>e herte as Jiet weter 
cachchey \>ane hond out of pe kechene.”— Ayenbite , p. 171 2 

The Kentish of 1340 also preserves the fem. \o. 

The fem. gen. and dat. 7 hare ( ther) is emplojed by 
Shoreham, as “ thare saule galle ” = the ^gall of the soul 
(Shoreham’s Poems, p. 92); “one thare crybbe” (lb. p. 
157 )- 

C 

1 See Jiientish Sermonsf in O.E. Miscellany (ed. Morris). 

2 herte is fem. 
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The older dative -n (O.E. - m) Is preserved in such ex¬ 
pressions as “for ///6»nonce ” (Micfdle K. for pan anes ) : cp. 
Middle E. at ten emle = r S. then ende (R-obt^ of Gloucester); 
“utter spousynge ” (Shpreham, p. 57); utter = at iher = at 
tnc ( 5 em.). * 

The plural forms in the Third Period are po, peo, pa , 1 
)mi , 1 which are also i?sed for the plural of tit at : e.g. of pa, 
of pa, to po ± of those, to those. 

In the Fourth Period the plural po is still in use ; but 
the singular is uninflccted. 

That, plural tho (= those), are demonst^ive^ 

Skelton uses tho = those : “ Alle tho that were on my 
partye." 

ftes, <Seos, (Sis, this. 

First Period. 



M. # 

F. 

N., 

Singular. N. 

Wes 

*We os 

ffis 

G. 

Wises 

Wis.se 

Wises 

IX 

Wisuin 

WP*o 

Wisum 

A. 

Wisnc 

Was 

. Wis 

« 

Plural. 

9 

N. Was 

G. Wissa 

IX* Wisun? . 

A. Was 



In the Second Period we find the following forms:— 


N. 

Vis 

as masc. 
l>is^ 


M. . t F. 

Sing. N. pes, pis pas, p<jos, )is, ]>os 

G. pisses, pisse, pis pisscre, pisse * 

D. j)issene, pissen, pisse pis^ere, pisse * 

A. pesne, pisne pas, pais 

Plural . and A, j*as, peos, pos, fits, pese, pis, pise 

G. pvssert, pisse 

D. pissen, pisse, peos » 

% 1 

In the Ormulum, this has po inflexions except plural pise. 

1 --- - 

1 YN orlhefn forms. 
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APr. 


In the Third Period' this is flexionless in the singularV 
we find in the plural t/ies, 'this, thise, these. 

In the Ayenbite we. find in the singular nom. masc. this, 
acc. masc. th'brne \ = thcsne), acc. fem. thise, dat. thisen, thise. t 
Shoreham has dat. sing, and pi. ihfssere. 2 ,■ 

In the Fourth Period we have Sing, this, pi. thise, this, 
thes, these. 1 

In the Northern dialects we find ther, thir, the plural of 
the Old Norse definite article, used for these 3 :— 

“ Alle mans lyfc casten may be 
Principally in this partes thre, 

• Thaher thir to our understandyng, 

Rygynnyng, midward, and endyng. 

Ther .hre parties er thre spaces talde 
Of the lyf of ilk man yhung and aide.” 

Hampoi.r, P. of C. 


It is used by James I. in his Essayes in Poesie (ed. Arber, 
p. 70): 

1 4 Thir are th> workes.” 



VI. Interrogative Pronouns. 


First Period. 

Hwa, who. 



MASC. AND FEM. 

NEUT. 

Singular, N. 

h* a 

hwset 

G. 

hwces 

hwaes 

D. 

hwdm, hwcOm 

hwc£m 

A. 

hwone, hwoene 

hwaet 

I. 

lnvi 

f hwi 


GO'fHIC. * 


I 



MASC. q 

FEM. 

NEUT. 


hwas .) 

hw6 

hwa 

Cr. 

hwis 

hwizos 

as masc. 

D. 

hwamma 

hwi^ai v 

ftwa 

. A 

•awe 

A. 

hwana 

hWo 


IF 


1 We find sometimes thisne acc. sjng. in some Southern writers. 

2 Trevisa, 1357, has nom. ma^c. ]>es, fem.,]**’* (\>ues), pi. ])eos, tyues. 
8 In the O.N. pi. their (;masc.), thcer (fem.), than (neut.); r = i 

(sign of plural). 
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* 

In the Second Period we find, the following forms :— 


MASC. AND f EM. 


Singular. N. 

« 


D. 

A. 


hwa, whse^ wa, wha, wo 

t 

hwas, whes, was, whas 

hwam, whan 

hwan, vfan, hwam, whan, wham 




NEUT. 

hwat, hwet, 
what, whaet 
as mas t. 

M 

« hwat, whact, 
i &c. wham 


In the Ormuhim we find what used irrespective of gender, 
as what man, what thing, &c. 


a 

Ia the Third Period the dative repla<ses the old 
accusative. 


Singular. 


a 

MASC. AND FEM. * 

NEUT. 

N. 

wha, who, huo, wo, ho, qyo 

what, wat, huet, 
quat 

G. 

whas, whos, wos, quas 

as masc. 

D. 

whom, wham, worn, quam 

*1 

A. 

whom, vMiam, won, whan 
wan, quam 1 * 

wh^t, huct 


What is used as an adjective ( with out inflexions. 


In the Fourth Period, N, who, what v - 0 . whos, jvhoos , 
7 uhose ; A. 1 whom , what. 

\ ■* 

HwaeSer, whether, which of two 1 . t 

*» 

First Period. 




M. 

* F # 

N. 

Singular. 

N. 

h weeper 

hwsefferu 

, hwae< 5 er 

;• 

G. 

hwaetferes 

hwseSerrJ 

„ as masc. 


D. 

hwaefterum 

hwsefferre 

% ^ ’ 


A. 

hwaeSeme 

hwaefcere 

hwaefter 



M. AN*D F. 

* 

N. 

Plural. 

•N. 

hwacfJejrc 


hwxSeru 


' G. 

hwaifterra 


— % 


D. 

hwacOeniro 




A. 

hwaeSere 

B 

hwse^eru 


Hwrlc is declined ^ like the Strong declension of 
|* adjectives. 


■ 


B B 
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it 

Second Period. 

# 

If 

In Layamon we find in Text A :-*r 


Singular. 

N. 

M. 

while, whulc 

i*. 

whiSiche 

G. 

whulches 

whulchere 


D. 

whulche 

whUlchcre 


A. 

whulcne 

/ 

whullhe 

Plural. 

N. 

whulche, &c. 



In Text B we have wodi (oblique cases woche). 

In the Ormuhnn we have Sing. N. whillc ; G. whillkes , 
Plur. N. iv/iillker - 

In the Third Period this pronoun is flexionless ; the pi. 
often has the final e 1 :— whylc, ivhilch , whilk, wich, wuch , 
woch, huich ; pi. whilche, whiche, huiche. 

In the Fourth Period the is joined to which , as the 
which (relative). 

VII. Relative Pronouns. 

First Period, 

% 

(1) Se (masc), s£o, sio (fem.), j?set (neut.). 

** t 

“ Caron se haefde £ac prio heafdu and se wacs swifte orcald.”— 
Boethius. 

li He hsefde an swifte eenlice wif sio wxs haten Eurydice.”— lb . 

“ pa naefde he na scipa ponne an p rrt wies peah pre-repre.”— lb. 

“ Se purhwunaft 68 emle se byft hal.”— Matt. x. 26. 

(2) , 5e with se, sco, ficet, as se-fie, seo-fie, ficet-fie (ficzt-te). 

“ Is for-81 an Feeder se fie £fre is Fseder.”—./E lfric, De Fide 
Catholica. 

(3) 5e (indeclinable). „ 

41 Gesoclig bift se non fie maeg geseon.”—B oethius. 

“ AL\c ftara fie yfele dVft, hat aft ftne£ leoht .-John iii. 20. 


" ? The Ayenbile has dative plural in -en, as huichen. 
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( 4 ) Se Se . . . se. * 

“ Se Se bryd hsefS, se is ^rydguma, ’’—John iii. 9. 

(5) with persona^ pronouns, as Se ic (ic $e), Su, Se, &c. 

“ Ic com Gabrihel ic fie stand beforan Gode. ”—Luke i. ^9. 

“ Feeder ure, fitl fie eart>on hcofonum.”— Matt . vi. 9. 

9 » 

( 6 ) Se . . . he = who, 5e . . . his = wh?se, Se . . . him 
= whom. * 

“ Se he sylfa astah ofer sunnan up.”— Ps. lxvii. 4. 

“ Sect nres na eowces ftances, ac ®urh God fie ic ®urh his willan hider 
* asend wees/*— Gen. xlv. 8. • 


•» 


In the Second Period we find— 


(1) indeclinable pe. (2) /ha/, t/iet, with antecedents of 
all genders. (3) pe pe, peo pe ( = se pe , seo pe). Cp. 

(1) “Eft se |v drel'ff admyssam for his drihtnes lufon se behyt his 
goldhord,” &c. — O.E. Horn. p. 300. 

, » • 

(2) “Eft pe ]te deleft clmesscn for his drihtnes liman: pe behut his. 

goldhord.”— lb. p. 109. 1 # + * 

(3) P € ls fiwther changed to pe pat anfl he pat {he pet). 
Cp. 

“ Se pe 2 aihte wil holde.”— Moral Otfe, 1 . 55, mO.E. Horn. Second 
Series. * * # f 

“ | >c pet,” See. — lb. in O.E. Horn. First Series. * 

“ Se \>e her do® ani god.”— lb. 1 . 53, in O.E.JIom. Second Series. 

“ pe ]k\" &c.— 7 b. in O.il. Horn. First Series. 

“ He patj' See. — lb. in O.E* Misceuany, latter part of 4 he thirteenth 
century. * • 

pe pe is not found in Layamon’s Brut. • / 

In «the Ancren giwle pe ». . .*pet = pe pe . . . pe: 

“ J>^*s federleas y/ haur® . . . vorlore J>ene Veder of heouene.” 

“ peo de® also peo is betere j>cn ich am. ” • 


1 Extract (1) is from <*he English of the First period, (2) of the 
Second period (about 1*150), t 

~ Se pe is borrowed from a version of the First period. 

B 2 
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♦ 

That as a relative replaced—(i) the indeclinable Sc; 

(2) Sc in tie Sc (se ]>c), &c. u ' 

# 

(1) First period— , 

s/ 

“ On anre dune '$<? is gehaten Syndy.”— ALlfric. 

» 

Second period-— * 

f 

“ Uppon ane dune is ]jc mont of Synai. ,> — O.E. Horn. First 
Scries, p, 86. 

(2) First period— „ 

“ Swa sceal arj lar*f w don sc Se bift,” &c. — /Elfric. 

Second period— 

“ Alswa seal pc larSeu pc pet biS,” &c.— O.E. Horn. p. 95. 

(3) First period— 

“ An (tyd) is sc Se wees buten ae.”—2ELPRIC. 

fite-c^nd period— 

“On is pet wes buten c.”— O.E. Horn. p. 89. 

In the Ormulum , pat replaces pe . . . pe, pe, &c., The pi. 
pa pat = those th?t. 

In Chaucer we find /hat . . . he = wno; that . . . his = 
whose; that . . . him - whom. 

“A worthy man, 

That from the tyme that ,he first began 

To ryden out, he lovede chyvalryc.”— Prol. 11 . 43-45 

“ A 1 were they ‘■ore hurie and namely oon 

That with a soere was thirled his brest boon.” 

Knightes Tale, 11 . 1843-44. 

“ I saugh today a corps yborn to chirche, 

That now on Monday last 1 saugh him wirche.” 

Aiilleres Tale . 

t *■ 

For other forms soe Relative Pronouns pp. 195 ff. 
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VHI. Indefinite'Pronouns?. 

/ J 

, i 1 ) An (one, a) ijg declined according to the strong 

declension. * 

• First Period. 




M. 

F. 

• N. 

Singular. * 

N. 

an # ' 

an 

1 an 


G. 

anes 

anre 

anes 


D. 

anum 

anre 

anum 


A. 

anne, oennt* 

ane 

an 

» 

I. 

ane 

anre 

« 

ane 

Plural (of 

N. 

ane 


#• • 

all genders).* 

G. 

anra 


» 


D. 

anum 




A. 

ane 

* 



I. 

anum 




In the Second piriod we find— 

» * » 

M. F. N. 

Singular. N. an, on, a # an, on, a a% ^ 

G. anes, icnnes, onfcs cere, are, ore as masc. 

D. ane, anne are, one, ,, 

m A. senne, ennc ane,«a?nc ryi, a 


In the Third and subsequent .periods it? is uninflected. 1 

(2) Nan {tie + an), no, is declined in the same way. 

In the Second and .Third periods it l's for the most part 
uninflectpd. In Southern writers we find gen. sing., as 
nonets kunnes, of no kind. > 

The Ayenbite has acc. nenne, dat. notion. 

U) Sum (a, certain, some) is declined in tfte First 
period according* to the s‘tronft declension of adjectives. 

In Aa^amon ^Second period) we have the following 
forms :— * 

1 In the Ayenbite , e?me 9 acc. of one 9 ane acc. masc. and fem. of an, 
a ; so onen = anum/ dat sing. r t0 ( usec * subst.): see Ayenbite , 
P- 1 75- 


9 



* 


Arp. 
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Singular. 

t 

N. 

G. 

}T. 

sum 

su mines 

F. 

1 sum 
sumcre 


D. 

summe 

< sumere 

1 


A. 

sumne 

sum 

Plural. 

. N. 

and A. 

summe * 


. D. 


summen 


In the Ormulum we find— 

N. sum. G. sumess. PI. sumc. 

J 

In the Third and Fourth periods we find sum, som, some ; 
PI. sutne, sum me , some, used mostly in its modern 
acceptation. 

(4) Man (Ger. man), one, is used in the First period 
only in the nora. In the Second and subsequent periods, 
we find mon, man, and me 1 used with a verb in the singular. 

T'ncC^s of this me are found in Elizabethan literature :— 

t « 

(5) ^Enig (any), negative nsenig, was declined according 
to the strong declension. 

In 'the second period the g falls away. The following 
forms are used by Lajanrbn :—Sing. N 1 ; teni, ici, ai, ei ; 
Gen. mes d , <zi; Dat. cei 1 Acc. (eine, me. PI. m. 

In the subsequent periods we find ant, any, ony, eny, 
with PI. enie, ante, &c. 

< 

(6) OSer, one of two, the first or the second, 

r- 

“ Lanv*ch num twa >vif, wzes genemned Ada and oiSer Sella.”— 

G*n. iv. 19. 

“SoftUce ffier is se Fseder, <}&er ds s& sunu. /Elfric, De Fide 
Catholica . 

In the Second period we find an o\t>rr, ani$ olperr, nan 
o\err, sum o\err — {Ormulum). t 

In the Third period— that an, that orn, the ton, the toon 


1 This form is looked upon as a shortened form of men. 
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= the one, the first; that other , thet other = the other, the 
second. We also And /bother — t*he other.* 

The pi. of ofter is oh re. In the Third ?/tid Fourth periods 
* we find -*-opre and oper. In the Ayenbite we find pi. opren. 

(7) Hwd (any one) and hwaet (aught). 

“ And gif kjud to inc hwcet cwyS.”— Mptt. xi. 3 

See othir examples in Indefinite Pronouns. 

We have also compounds, as swylces hwaet, hwcet lytlcs 
(in Ormulum, littless whatt ), elles hwcet. 

Jn the Secon'd period summwhatt ( Orm .) makes its 
appearance. ' • 

(8) Hvfrylc (any one). » • 

“ Gif eow hwylc seg h.”—Mark xiii. 21. 

Cp. “)>ai fande iii crossis; an was J)at ilke. Bot wiste J>ai no3t 
quilk was quilk, J>e quilk mu|)t J>e ]>euis be.”— Legends of Holy Rood, 
P- 1 13 - • 

(9) In all periods such is’ an indefinite pronoun :— 

“ Be swilcum, and be swilcum bu miht ongilan,” &c. (Boethius) 
= By such and such thou mayest perceive, &c. 

“Whi art thou swich and sivich that thou, dais passe the lawe.”— 
Pilgrimage, p, 78. * 

(10) Even that becomes an indefinite faonoun :— 

“ Swich a time thou didest thus, swiefha. sonedai, swich n moneday 
thanne thou didest that and thanne that. ”— Pilgrimage. 

Cp. Had it been * 

Rapier or that a^d poniojd . . . 

... I had been then your man.”— A Cure jbr a Cuckold. 

(n) In “ Hakluyt : s Voyages ” (1589) we find he used 
indefinitely—he . . .he — one . . . other: “ After comes hge 
and' hee.” Cp.,Chaucer’s use of he in Knightes Tale , 11 . 
I 7 S 6 .f-J 76 i : . 

“ He rolleth under foot as doth a balle. » 

He foynSth on his feet with a troifchoun, 

And he him hurtl*th t with his tors adoun, 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and siththen take 
Maugr6 hit heed, rmd brought unto the stake 
Another laji is on that other side. ’* 
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APP. 


IX. Compounds. 

(1) Of hwa :^*e-hwd, each, every ; dg-hwd (= d-ge-hwd), 

every ; dies hwd (Lat. ali-quis), any; swd-hwd-swd, whoso, ( 
w r hosoever; hwcet-hwugu , anything. ' f 

In the subsequent periods, swd-hwd-swd becomes (i) 
hwa-swa , hwa-se , (2) whoso, whose. , 

(2) Of hwaeoer:— d-hwafier, anyone, dwfter', dftor, d<Ser 

(= d-ge-hwafter), dghwafter, dgSer, egSer, other, either; 
ge-hwcefter, either; n-d-hwafier, ndwSer, nowfter, nbfter, 
neither. r ‘ 

Later forms 1 ere oww\er, ey\er, ou\er, o\er= either; 
nou\er, nounttyer, no\er— neither. 

(3) Of hwilc :— ge-whilc, anybody; agwhilc, whoever; 
hwilchugu, anyone, anything; swd-hwilc-swd, whosoever. 

In the Second period we find ge-hwile softened down to 
ihwilc. 

- (4} iElc (= d-ge-lic), each all, was declined like hwilc. 

In the Second Period we have the following forms :— 

' , m. F. 

Singufar. N. aelc, ech aelc, ech 

G. sekhes, alches, eches alchere, elchere 
D. elchen, ale he, eche alchere, elchere 
A. aelene, alcne, echne elche, eche 

We also find (dean = each one, which is uninfiected. 

I 

I 

In the subsequent periods we find ilk, ech, uch, ilka, uch 
a, ech a, ych a. In the Ayenbite we find echen, after the 
prepositions 'of to, in. 

ALuer-eelc (every) was inflected like ede, ard in the TKird 
period we find— 

‘ ‘ Ever eches owe name.”— St. Brandatt, p. 3. 

■» 

In the Ayenbite we find Sing, zi.ee. evrinne , Dat. evrichen. * 


1 From these forms we get either, other, or, nor . 
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t V 

CONjyGATION OF, WEAK VERBS. 


£ 

First Period; J 


INDICATIVE 

PREiliNT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT. 

Sing. 

( I ) nerie 1 
sealfie 2 
nerest 
seal fast 

Pl. 

neriatf 

se^lfiatS 

neriaft 

sealfia®* 

Sing. 

nerie 

sealfie • 

nerie • 

sealfie 

Pl. 

nerien 

sealfien 

nerien 

sealfien 

(2) nereft 
sealfiaS 

neriafl 

sealfiaft 

• 

nerie 

sealfie 

nerien 

sealfien • 

INDICATIVE 

PRETERITE. 

* SUBJUNCTIVE*PRETERITE. 

Sing 

(i) nerede* 
sealfode 

Pl. 

neredon 

sealfodon 

Sing. 

noted e 9 
sealfode 

Pl. 

nereden 

sealfoden 

(2) neredest 
sealfodest 

neredon 

sealfodon 

• 

nerede 

sealfode 

nereden 

sealfoden 

(3) nerede 
sealfode 

n tredon 
sealfodon , • 

neredes 

sealfode * 

nereden 

sealfoden 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INFIN. 

DAT.^INF. 

Sing. 

(2) nere 
seatfa 

Pl. 

neriaS 

sealfiaff 

nerian t 

sealfian* 

to nerienne 
to s^ilfianne 

• 


• PRES. P. 

• • 

• PASS. P. 



neriende 

sealfiende 

ijered 

sealfod 

• 

• 

» 

• • 

t GOT VIC. 

• 

• INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

• SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT. 

Sing. 

(1) nasja 
a salbd 

Pl. 

nasjam 

salbom a 

_ • 

Sing. # 

nasjau 

salbo 

• Pl. • 

nasjai-ma » 
sall^oma 

(2) ns*jis 

SiXbos 

nasji)> * 

%aIbo}> 

nasjais 

salbos 

nasjaiji 
salbo J; 

(3) nasji{> 
sal bo}) 

na«jand 
salbond . 

• 

- »- - 

nasjai » 
salb6 * 

nasjaina 

salbona 


1 To savfc. 


2 To salve. 
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APP. 


INDICATIVE 

PRETERITE. 

4 

SUBJUNCTIVE PRETERITE. 


Sing. 

Pl 

Sing 

Pl. 

(0 

nasida 

nrtsidedum 

nasideujau 

nasidedeima 


salboda 

saibodedum 

salbod£djau 

salbodedeima 

(2) 

nasides 

nasideduj) 

nasidedeis 

nasidedei]) 


salbodes 

salbodedu]) 

salbodedeis 

salbodedeij) 

( 3 ) 

nasida 

Dasidedum 

nasidedi 

nasidedeina 


salboda 

''albodedum 

salbodedi 

■j 

salbodedeina 

i 


IMPERATIVE. 

W 

INFIN. 


Sing. 

Pl. 




nasei 

nasjij? 


nasjan 


salbo 

salbol) 

|1 <£. 


salbon 



pPRES. P. 

pass. r. 




nasjands 

nasi)>s 




salbonds 

salb6j>s 



CONJUGATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

First Period. 

ACTIVE ' 1 VOICE. 


< Niman, to take. 


Pres. Inf. 
niman 

kPerf. 

nam 

w Pl. 
namon 

P.p. 

numen 

INDICATIVE 

* 

0 

0 

S 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present (and Future) 2 ense . 


Sing. 

(i) Ic nime 

4 Pl. 

we 

Sing. 

Ic nime 

Pl. 

we niinon 

(2) ]>u nynest 

ge nimaS 

Jm nime 

ge nimen 

(3) he nimeff 

hi nimaS ( 

h\* nime 

u 

hi nimen 

V. 

Preterite . 

■ 

Sing. 

(1) Ic nam 

' Pl. 
we namon 

Sing. ' 

Ic nime. 

Pl. 

we nimen 

(2) Jm name 

ge namoi 

]m name. 

ge namen 

(3) he nain 

hi namon 

he name 

hi namen 
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\ 

1 



* 

INFINITIVE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Simple , 

Dative. 

(2) nim 

nimafi 

niirtan J 

m t 

to nimanne 

f 

» 

» 

HIES. P. 

PASS. P. 


■ 

nimende 

• 

numen 

• 


* GOTHIC • 


• 

w 

t 



INDICATIVE PRESENT. SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 


(1) 

Sing. 

Pi. 

V>) 

Sing. 

Pi.. 

nima 

# nimam 

nimau 

nimai-ma • 

(2) 

nimis 

nimip 

( 2 ' 

• nimais 9 , • 

nimai Ji 

(3) 

nirnip % 

nimand 

(3 1 2 3 

nimai 

• * 

nimai-na 


INDICATIVE 

PRETERITE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRETERITE. 

(1) 

nam 

n emu 111 

(I) 

nem-jau 

nemeima 

(2) 

namt 

jiermi); 

( 2 ) 

ncmjcis 

neineik 

(3) 

nam 

nemun * 

• / ' 
( 3 ; 

A ® 

nenn 

nemeina 











• 

0 


IMPERATIVE. 

# 

INFIN. 

DAT. INFIN. < 

(2) 

Sing 

Pi. 


niman • 

■ .1 

nim. 

niini|> 


• 




, PRES. I*. 

• 

f rASS. p. i - 




nimand-s 


niilitys 



First Period. 


(i) frfany strong verbs have fhoifge of 
second and third persons sing. pres. indJfc. 


vowel in the 


(1) jeume (come) 

(2) cyjnst 

(3) cymft 


crcope ^crcej)) 
crypst # 

crypt? 

% 


bace (bake) feallan (fall) 

becst fie tat 

beet?. •feltf 


• (2) Strong verbs have 'the same vowel-change in the 

second person pretef ile indicative* as in the plural, as Ic fund 
(found), S// funde (=Yound<?st), pi. we fmidon , &c. 
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APP. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 


Pres, a , ea. 

Division I. 

Pret. do, d. 

Class \ r . 

< 

Pass.-P. a , 

c 

ea. 

(1) fealle 

fecll 

feallen t 

fall 

wealle 

w/oll 

weallen 

well , 

fealde 

ft'old 

feakien 

fold 

healde 

heold 

healden 

hold 

stealde 

steold 

stealden 

possess 

wealde 

weold 

wealden 

* wield 

banne , 

beon 

bannen 

order 

spanne 

speon 

spannen 

fasten 

feng f 

heng 

fangen 

take, ratch 

h°6 

hangen 

hang 

gange 

geong 

gangen 



PRKS. d. 

4 

PRKT. do y d. 

P.p. a. 


\ ')^*swape 
bla\Vw 

sweop 

bleow 

swapen 

blawen 

sweep 

blow 

cnawe 

cneow 

cnawen 

know 

cravve 

Cl’^OW 

crawcn 

crow 

mawe 

meow* 

mawen 

mow 

sar e 

seow 

sawen 

sow 

flawe 

ftrdow 

ft. a wen , 

throw 

wawe 

weow 

wawen 

blow 

hate 

het (heht)* 

haten 

order 

scade 

seed 

scaden 

shed, divide 

lace 

leolc (lec) 

lacen ^ 

leap 

Pres. ea. 

t 

*■ 

Pret. do. 

a 

P.p. da. 


(3) hleape 
d-hneape 
hdawe 

hleop 

a-hneop 

heow 

h1£apen 

ahiieapen 

heawen 

leap 

t sever 
hew 

beate 

beot 

beaten 

beat 


1 


1 Gothic fiihan derives frotfu an older form Jankap , h&han from 
hcmhan. 1 



II 




STRONG VERBS 


Pres. io . 

Fret, io , l * 

P. a . 


sla&pe 

slep „ , 

* slaepen * 

sleep 

lsfcte 

leort (Ittt, let) 

heten 9 

let 

on-drafede 

-dreord (-dred) 

-dnfrden * 

dread 

racde 

reordj[Jed, rsM) 

r£feden 

counsel 

Pres. 6 . 

Pret. io > 

P.p. 6 . 

• 

hrope 

hreop 

hrdpen 

cry 

hwope 

hwft>p 

hwopcn • 

whoop 

bio we * 

bleow 

bid wen • 

blow 

flowe 

fleow # 

flowen 

flow 

grdwc . 

grcow 

grdwen 

grow 

hldwe 

hleow 

hldwen 

low 

rowe 

K'ow 

rowen 

row 

spowe 

speow 

•spowen , % 

Speed 

blote 

bleot 

bloten 

sacrifice 

swoge • 

sweoh (sweog) 

s^yogen » 

overpower 

Pres. /. 

Pret. A 

P.p. . 


wepe 

wcop 

wopen 

weep 



Geong was replaced by a weak form fade ( eade) from a 
root /, to go. A weak foT\a$engde is also mett with. 

Slepde occurs for slep in the Northern dialect. 


Pres^ 

• 

Second Period. 

Pret. .P. p. 

>» 

• 

falle, ualle 

ueol, feol, fol, fel 

iuallen, iueollen 1 

fait 

halde (holde) 

hepld, held, hsdd,* 

ihalden, Hidden 

hold 

falde (folde) 

huid 

feold 

• *# 

ifclden * 

.fold 

walde (welde) 

wald, weld 

awald 

wield 

walke 

weolk* welk 

yvalkeh 

walk 

fo (fange) 

feng t 

ifon, ifongen 

take 

ga (go, gfenge) 

w w 

igan, igon, gangen 
jiongin, hon 


hange 

heong, heng 

hang 

hate (hote) 

hahte, hehtc, het 

ihajten, f ihotc, 9 

order 

lakf 

laec 

ihaten* 

j 

leap 

blawe (blowe, 

dilcou, bl£u, b 4 yv, 

iblowen 

blow 

blqfife) 

cnawe (cnowc) 

blou 

cneow, cnew, kneu 

icnawen 

know 

sawe (sowe) 

secyv, sow 

isoweti, # isawen 
—•— 

sow 


1 The Southern diajpcts retain ^he prefix i or y before the p.p.> and 
frequently drop the final^ -w. TJie Northern dialects drop the prefixal 
i, but seldom lose the n. 
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Pres. 

Pret. ' 

P.p. 


mawe (mowe) 

me^w, mew 

imowen 

mow 

J>rawe (J>rowe) 

Jireou, )>reu 

ijirow^n 

throw 

slsepe (slepe) 

slaef, sleap 

islepen 

sleep 

lscpe (lepe) 

leop, lep, leup, 
leoup, lup 

ileope*', ileapen 

leup 

\ 

lcete (lete) 

let 

ileten, iljeten 

let 

wepe (weope) 

weop, wep 
heow, hew 

r* 

iwopen 

weep 

hewe 

iheawen, 'heouwen, 
hrewen 

hew 

bete 

beot, bet 

ibeaten, ibasten 

beat 

rowe 

rew, reu 

irowen 

row 

growc 

greu, grcow 

igrowen 

grow 

Some few perfects have become weak, as :— 

• 

l<ete (lete) 

lette (loette, leatte ) 1 

— 

Jet 

lepe 

i 

c 

JD 

— 

leap 

slepe 

sleapte (staple ) 2 

— 

sleep 

cl rede 

dreddc 3 

adrad 1 

dread 

shaedc 

shadde 3 shadd 3 

Third Period. 

shed 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.P. 


failed t 

vil, fel, fil, ful 

i 

yfalle, yfallen, 
yvalle, fallen 

fall 

haldc (holde) 

held, hicld, huld 

yholde, iholden 

hold 

fange (fo, fongc) 

afong, afeng, aveng, 
avong, veng 

yfonge, ifongen, 
ivongen 

take 

hangc (nonge) 

heng 

yhonge 

hang 

g° 


ygo, gon, gan 

go 

hote 

hel, hight; 

yhote 

call, name 

idowe (blawe) 

blew 

yblowc, yblowen 

blow 

knowe (knawe) 

knew, J:neu 

yknowen, knawen 

know 

sow 

seu, sew 

sowen ' 

sow 

l>rowe 

Jnrew, kreu ‘ 

iJ>ro>./en 

thrown 

slepe 

slep, sleep, jleop, 
slup 

—• 

sleep 

bete 

byet,»bet 

byeten, ibeten 

beat 

lete (late) 

let 

ilate, laten 

let 

drede 

dred 

i 

dread 

lepe 

lep, hliep, blip * 

\ 

leapt 

wepe 

wep 

_ l 

weep * 

hewe * 

hew 

ibewen 

hew 

rowe 

rew, Am 

i 

row 

growe 

grew, greu 4 

igrowen 

grow 

1 In Lajamon. 

2 In La5amon anil Ormtilum . 3 In Ormulum . 
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STRONG VERBS * 

» * 

The following w$ak forms,*are fo be met with 

idrad (p.p.)> draddji( perf.), and fange# (perf. and p.p.), 
hatte (p»p.), shadde (perf.), shad (p.p.), Idtte (perf.), ilet (p.p.), 
wepte, weped (perf.), *yde and we fide , went (perf.), hanged , 
henged (p.p.). 


* 

Pres. 

falle 9 

Fourth 

• 

Pret. 

fel, ful 

Period. ’ 

P.p. 

fallen 

fail 

htfde 

held, huM 

holden 

hold 

walk 

welk 

* _ i» • 

walk 

under-fong. 

-feng 

-fongen 

undertake 

honge, hange 

heng, hceng 

hfcngen 9 

hang 

gon, goon, goo, go 
hote 

— 

goon, gon, ygo 
Ifoten 

g° 

hight 

call, name 

blowc 

blew 

blowen 

blow 

knowc 

knew 

knowen 

know 

crowc 

ctew, crecw 

crowen 

crow 

growc 

grew • • 

growen * 

grow 

sowc 

sew, seew 
threw 

sowen 

sow 

throw 

*throwen 

thr#w 

slepe 

slep, sleep * 

slepen 

sleep 

lepe 

lcej), lep 

lopen * 

leap 

lete, latd* 

let, lect 

leten • 

leV 

hewe 

hew, heew 

hewen 

hew 

bete 

bet, beet* 

• beten • 

beat 

wepe 

wep, weep 

0 ^^0 

wepen, wopen 

weep 


(1) The following„weak forms piake*their appearance :— 

weeldide (p.p. wee/did), walked (perf. and p.p?), underfonged 
(pdrf.), hangide, hongede (perf.), hJfigeJ, hmiged (p.p.), sweptde 
(perf.), isweped (p.p.), knowidt (perf.), sfiwide (perf.), sowid 
(p p.), leppide , lepte (perf.), growed (perf.), leppid, dpt (p.p.), 
slepte (perf.), slept (p.p.)J dnrtye, dradde (perf.), adred , adrad 

(P-P-f 

* 

(2) Held , heng, hre sometimes used f«>r the p.p. 

* t 

(3) A mute final 1 <? is often found in the perfect, as He we, 

crewe , leete , &c. * 1 
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AFP, 


Division II. Class 1 . 

V 

First Period. 1- 


Pres, e , i. 

Pret. a (ea, cc) 

i. Pl. 

• P.r. r/, i 


(i) belle 

beal 

bullon 

bollen 

bellow 1 

swelle 

sweal (sweoll) 

swullon 

swollen 

swell 

helpe 

healp 

hulpon 

hoi pen 
donen 

help 

delfe 

dealf 

dulfon 

delve 

meltc 

mealt 

multon 

molten 

melt 

swclte 

sweal t 

swulton 

swolten 

die 

be-telde 

teald 

tuldon 

tolden 

cover up 

melee 

mealc 

mulcon 

molcen 

milk 

beige 

bealh (bealg) 

bulgon 

bolgen 

be wroth . 

feole 

fealh (fealg) ' 

fulgon 1 

folgen 

hide 

swelge 

swealh (swealg) swulgon 

swolgen, 

swelgen 

swallow 

giclle 

geal 

gullon 

gollen 

yell 

gielpe 

gealp 

gulpon 

golpen 

boast 

gielde 

geald 

guidon 

golden 

pay 

( 2 ) hlimmc 

hlam 

hlummon 

hlirnmen 

sound 

grim me 

gram 

grrmmon 

grummen 

rage 

swimme 

swam 

swummon 

swum men 

swim 

“*'tlimh° 

ciamb, clom 

elumbon 

clumben 

climb 

gelimpc 

gelamp 

ge’umpon 

gelumpen 

happen 

gerimpe 

ger?mp 

gerumpon 

gerumpen 

rumple 

on-ginne 

“gan i 

-gunnon 

-gunnen 

begin 

linne 

lan 

lunnon 

lunnen 

cease 

nnne (eorne) 

ran 

runnon>i 

runnen 

run 

sinne 

san 

sunnon 

sunnen 

think 

spinne 

span 

spunnon 

spunnen 

spin . 

winne 

wan 

wunnon 

wunnen 

fight (win) 

stinte 

stant * 

stunton 

stunten 

stint 

Srinte 

Srant 

Srunton 

o'runten 

swell 

binde 

band 

bundon '** 

bunden 

bind* 

finde 

fand - 

fundon 

funden 

find 

grindt* 

grand 

grundon 

grunden 

grind 

hrindj 

hrand 

hrundon 

hrunden 

push 

1 swinde 

swand 

swundon 

swunden 

pine (swoon) 

Si ndc 

Sand 

Sundon 

Sunden 

swell 

winde 

wend 

wundon 

wunden 

wind 

crince 

crane 

cruncon 

crunce.i 

yield 

a-cwince 

-cwanc 

-cwuncon 

-cwuncen 

go out 
(quench) 

drince 

dranc 

drmcon 

druncen 

drink 


Regular form ; but fdlon is nuJre frequent. 



II * STRONG VERBS 1 385 


Pres. c 9 u 

Pret. a (ea 9 a)$ PlI h. 

P.p. u 9 o . 


for-scrince 

-scjanc 

-sc/uncon 

-soruncen 

shrink 

since 

• 

sane j 

suncon 

• 

siyicen 

sink 

stince 

stanc 

stuncon 

sfemcep 

stink 

swlhce 

swanc# 

swuncon 

swuncen 

toil 

* bringe 

bran§ 1 

brungon 1 

brungen 1 

bring 

clinge 

• 

clang 

clungon 

clungen 

cling (wither) 

cringe 

m 

crang* 

crungon 

crungen 

cringe, fall 

singe 

• 

sawg 

sungon 

sungen 

sing 

spnngp 

sprang 

sprungon 

spAingen 

spring 

stinge 

• 

stang * 

stungon 

stungen 

sting 

swinge e 

swang 

swungon 

swungen 

swing, beat 

fringe 

ffrang 

ftrungon 

brungen 

throng 

Swinge 

• 

♦‘Swang 

ffwungon 

Swungen 

constrain 

wnngc 

wrang 

wrungon 

fpmg^n 

wring 

PRES. S 40 . 

Pret. ea. 

Pi t u. 

P.p. o. 


(3) raume 

mcarn 

murnon 

mornen 

mourn 

spume 

spearn 

spur Aon 

spornen 

spurn 

weorpe 

wcarp 

wurpon 

worpen 

warp, throw 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

carve, cut 

deorfe 

de»rf 

durfon 

dor fen 

labour 

hweorfe 

hwear 

t hwurfon 

hworfeA 

return 

steorfe 

stearf 

sturfon 

storfen 

starve, di<v* 

sweorfe 

swearf 

swiyfon 

sworfen 

clq*nse 

weorfSe 

wear® 

$ wurdon 

worden 

become • 

sweorce 

swearc 

swurcon 

sviorcen 

grow faint 

bfe^mc 

feonte 

bearh 

burgon 

•borgen 

g T #ard 

feaht 

■ 

fuhton 

fohten 

m 

fight. 

Pres. c. 

9 

9 

Pret. ea (d*). 

Pl.*«. # 

P.p. 0. 


(4) berste 

bearst 

burstorf 

borsten 

bftrst 

tfersce 

foerse 

fturscon 

t fiorscen 

thresh 

gefrigne 

gefrasgn 
breegd . 

gefrunon 

gefrugen 

ask 

bregde 

fj'ugdon 

brogden 

braid 

stregde 

straegd strugdon 

Second Period. 

, strogden* 

strew, 

sprinkle 

Pres. # 

^ret. 

%Pl. 

P.p. 


swells 

svml, swol 

swol sen 

swollen 

swell 

5elpe 

5ealp, 3alp 

3ulden 

# 5oIpen . 

yelp 

3elle 

5al • 

sullen 

•ollen 

yell 


1 Later fo?rns for i *r&hte % brShtpn^ brSht . 

C C 



386 ENGLISH ACCIDENCE app. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


helpe 

halp, nelp 

holpen 

holpen 

help m 

delve 

dalf, dolf, delf 

dulfen, 

dulven 

' dolfen, 
dolven 

delve 

3elde 

3cald, 5ald 

3ulden, 

3olden 

1 jolden 

yield 

i * 

swelte 

swalt 

swulten 

.swolten 

swelter, die 

bel5e 

balg, bselh, 
belh, balh 

bu^en 

boJ3en, 

uolwen 

be angry, 
swell 

swelte 

sweaiti 

Sweden 

— 

*swallow 

swim me 

swam, sworn 

swummen 

swommen 

swim 

(bi)-limpe 

-lomp, -lamp 

-lumpen, 
lorn pen 

-lumpen 

*■ happen 

climbe 

clamb, clomb 

clumben 

clumben 1 

climb „ 

b-linne 

bian « .i 

olunnen 

blunnen 

cease 

(be)-ginne \ 
(a)-ginne / 

-gan, -gon 

-gunnen 

-gunnen 

begin 

* i 

(i)-winne 

-wan, -won 

-wunnen 

-wunnen 

win 

frinne (irnc, 

\ eorne, 

ran, ron (om, 
am) 

umen 

runnen 

run 

S erne) 

| beorne, 
i berne, 

born 

l- 

burnen 

i 


burn 

1 brinne 

blTTWl: t 

band, bond 

bunden 

bunden 

bind 

*inde 

fand, fond, 
vond 

funden 

funden 

find 

grinde 

grand, grond 

grunden 

grunden 

grind 

swinde 

swond 

—— 

— 

— 

winde 

wand, wond 

wunden * 

wunden 

wind 

f swinche, 

swariL. swonc 

sunken 

swunken 

toil 

\ swinke 

f drinke 

dranc, drone 

drunken 

drunken 

drink 

\ (drinche) 

stmke 

stanc, stone 

stunken 

stunken 

stink 

singe 

• 

sang, song 

sungen 

sungen 

sing 

springe 

• 

sprang, sp~ong ( 

sprungen 

sprungen 

spring 

swinge 

swang, swong 

swungen 

swungen 

swing 

ringe 

rang, rong 

rungen 

rungen 

ring 

cli-ige 

clang, clong 

clungen 

clungen 

cling 

stinge 

stang, stong 

stungen 

stungen 

sting 

fringe 

prang, prong 

^rungen 

Juungen 

throng 

f weorpe, 

-J worpe, 
^werpe 

v/arp, worp, 
werp 

i 

wurpen 

worpe.. 

warp 

sterfe 

starf, sterf 

sturven * 

storven 

die 

kerfe 

carf, caerf, kerf 

curven 

- 

cc *ven 

cut 

wur)>e (wor}>e) 

warj> 

r * 

wurpei^ 

wurj>en, 

wor}?en 

become 



3«7 


STRONG VERBS 


Pres. 

PR£T. 

*PL. ' 

P.p. 


breste, berste 

brast, »barst 

brusteh, 

brofcten, 

burst 

m- 

•borst 1 

bursten 

1 . borsten, 


9 

Jjresfce . 

• 

J)rash 

Jirushen 

•brusten, 

bursten 

Jiroshen 

, thresh 

swaerce 

• 

swurken 

— 

grow faint 

fehte 

faht, feaht, 

fuhten 

fohten, 

fight 

berge » 

fogt/ feht 
barh, barg 

bur5en 

fd£f en 
borjtn 

protect 

fbredc • 

braid (breid) 

bruiden 

borwen 

- i 

braid 

\abrede 

‘ 9 

abrecl 


abroden J 


‘ 9 

(i) Southern English dialects have o fur t>e Northern a 

in the perfect, as fond — fund ; stone = st^nc, &c. 

• • 


(2) A few verbs have become w,cak in Iajamon, as— 

mornede (perf.), murned (p.p.) ; freinede (perf.), freined 
(p.p.); barnde (pejf.) ; derfde (perf.), denied (p.p.) ; clemde 
(perf .); ringede (perf.). Jfrafinedd (p.p.) occurs in the 
Ormulum. w 

Third ^Period. 




Pres. * ^ 

Pret. 

Pl. P. p* 

• 

helpe 

help, halp, hcolp 

holpen hoi pen 1 

help 

5elpe 

5 al P 

* • — .« solpen t 
dolven * dolven 

boast 

delve 

dalf 

delve 

melte 

malt, molt 

molten riolten 

Uiclt 

3elde 

5alt, sold, zeld 

Solden • 3olden, yohlen 

yield 

swe^e 

swal § 

_ _ ® 

• 

swell 

climb 

• 

clam 

clomben clomben 

climb 

• 

swimme • 

swam, sworn 

* — * — % 

swim 

ginnp 

gan, gon 

gonnen ^gonften, gunnen 

begiJf 

winne 

wan, won 

wonnen wonnefi # 

win 

rinne, 

renne 

ran, ron 

ronnen ronnenj runnen 

rjih 

ime* 

om, ar% yarn 
blan, Ian 

* y-ycrjie 

run 

linne, * 
b-lifine 

blonnen blonnen 

lease 

binde 

band, bon(J 

bonden bonien, bounefen bind 

1 

bounden bunclen 

• » 

—1 


1 n often dropped hi Southern dialects. The Northern dialects prefer 
u in the pi. and p.p. # 




C C 2 


* 



388 

f 

ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

API 1 . 

Pres. 

PRET. 

1 PL.* 

r.p. 


finde 

fand, fonct, vond 

fonden, 

fonden^ funden, 

find 


< 

founden 

founden • 

A 

winde 

wond*, wand 

wonden 

wonden 

w^’nd 

drinke 

drank, dronk 

drunken 

drd/Jxen, 

drink 

sinke 

sank, sonk 

sunken, 

drunken 

sonken 

\ # 

sink 

stinke 

stank, stonk 

sonken 

stonken 

stonke^h 

stink 

swinke 

swank 

swonken 

swonken 

^ toil 

singe 

sang, song, zang, 

songen 

zongen, songen, 

sing 

jlingc 

zong 

slong, slang 

slongcn 

sungen 

slongen 

sling 

fringe 

Jjrnng, ]>rong 

krongen 

krungen 

throng 

springe 

sprang, spi >ng 

sj) rongen 

sprongen 

spring 

ringe 

rong, rang 

rongen 

rongen, rungen 

ring 

• 

wringe 

wrang, wrolig 

•wrongen 

wrongen . 

wring 

slingc 

slang, ^tong 

stongen 

stongen, stungen 

sting 

swinge 

swong, swang 

i,wongen 

sw ungen 

swing 

kerve 

caif, kerf 

corven 

corven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven 

storven 

starve 

werpe 

w arp 

— 

w or pen 

warp 

berste, 

brast, barst, 

borst er , 

borsten, bursten 

burst 

% breste 

bePje % 

borst 

bor3 

, 

bor5en 

protect 

"brede 

braid (to-bred) 

— ► 

— 

braid 

wor)>e 

werk, worJ> 

worken 


become 

fi 3 te « 

fojt, faght, Vf>5t 

fc>3ten 

fo5ten, foughten 

fiphc 


Weak perfects replace strong one's, as — 

Clemd? (Early Eng. ;Poems); swelled (Tristram); swaltc 
"(Ayenbite); swelyd (¥sa\tei ); arnde (Robt. of Gl.); helped 
is a p.p. in Psalter ; melted ; slenget (IJavelok). 


"Fourth Period 


Pres. t 

PkET. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


swell 1 

swall 

swollen 

swollen 

swell 

helpc 

halp, holp 

holpen,. 

• hoi pen 

help 

delve 

dalf 

dolveft 

dolven, delven deliie 

melte 

malt, molt 

molten 

molten* 

melt' 

swelte 

SW<«it 

—— 

— 

die 

3cklc, 

decide 

. i 

qald, ~old, leld 

5olden, 

3el^ei* 

3okltn 

yield 

swimme 

swam, sworn 

swommen 

swrmmen 

swim 

climbe 

clamb, clomb 

clomber, ■ 

clomben 

climb 


clamben 



II 


3*9 


# STRONG VERBS 


Pres. 

Pret. , 

k ; 

P.P. 


biginne 

(bi)-gan * , 

(bi)gonnen, 

(bi)gunnen, 

begin 

• 

i 

(bi)gunnen • (bijgonnen 


spmne 

9 

1 span 

sponnen 

sponnen • 

spin 

winne 

wan, won * 

wonncn 

wontien 

win 

renne 

ran, ron 

ronnen, 

runnen, ronnen •run 


* 

runnen 



stinte 

•j 

— 

stenteij 

stint 





(stop) 

binde 

bond, boond, * 

boundcn 

bounden 

bind 


bound, band 




finde 

foAd, foond 

founden 

founden 

found 

grinde 

grond, grand 

grounden 

grounden 

grind 

wi’frde 

wond 

wound en 

wounden 

wind 

sinke 

sank, sonk 

sonken s 

sonktA. sunken sink 

drinke 

drank, dronk 

dronken 

drunken 

drink 

swinke 

Swank 

s wonken » 

swohken 

toil 

stinke 

stank, stouk 

stonken 

stonken 

stink 

shrinke 

shrank 

shronken » 

shronken 

shrink 

ringe 

■ 

rang, rong 

rongen 

rongen, rungen ring 

singe 

sang, soong, 

songen 

songen, sungen sing 


song , 




stinge 

stong 

stgngen 

stongen, • 

sting 




stungen 


springe 

sprang, sprong, 

sprongen . 

sprongen 

spring 


sproong 


sprungen 


thringe 

thiong 

tlirongen 

thrungen 

throng 

% 

• 


thrungen 

• 

0 

9 

w ringe 

wrong, wrang 

wrongen 

wrongen 

wnyg 

kcrve 

karf 9 

’torven^ 

korven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven • 

storve ft 

starve 

worlhe 

worth 

—— 

*wort hen 

Ijccomc 

breste 

brast, brost, 

brosten,# 

brost en. 

burst 


brest, barst. 

barsten, 

borsten 



borst 

borsten 



threshe 

• thrasch 

•throshAi 

throshen « 

thresh 

breijle 

(to-)brayd 


•— 

braid 

fi3te 

fa3t, fau3t # 

fojten. 

fou3ten # 

fight 



fouzten 

• 

• 


(i) Weak perfects— Vielptfe, delvide, me Hide , $e/dide 7 
kervyfte , renned £ threschide (Wickliffe), swymmed (Allit. 

Poems). , • 

•* » 

■ (2) Weak p.p.— helped % melted* threshed brqyyde 
(Wickliffe). 
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APl». 


( 

ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


’ f 

Division II. Class Hr 
First Period.^ 



Pres. i. 

Pret. a f a (pi. d 9 a) 

P.P. UyO. 

i 

(I) 

cwele 

cwael 1 

cwolen 

die f 


ge-dweie 

-dwscl 

-dwolen 

err 


hele 

heel 

holen 

hide, cover 


stele 

St&l 

stolen 

steal 


swele 

s\<a;l 

swolen 

< 

s*veal 

(2) 

nime 

nom, nam 

numen 

take 


cume 

cwom, com, ewam 

cumen 

•come 

C 3 ) 

here 

baer 

boren 

bear 


sciere 

scuer t 

scoren 

shear • 


. * 
ter e 

t*?° 

toren 

tear 


ge-Owere 

-Swier 

-Cworen 

st ; r 


brece 

brcec n 

brocen 

break 



Second Period. 



Pres. 

Pret. 

P.p. 


(i) 

stele 

slal, (stalen, pi.) 

stolen 

t 

steal 

(2) 

nime < 

nam, nom, na.*m i 

.numen, nomen 

steal 



(nomen, nemen, 




V 

pi.) 



1 

come, cume 

com (comen, pi.) , 

cumen, comen 

come 

( 3 ) 

bere 

bier, bar, bor, beer 

boren 

bear 


f 

(pl/beren, bgeren) 

f 


score, schsere 

scar, schacr 

scoren 

shear 


tere 

taj \toren, pi.)' 

tdren 

tear 

( 4 ) 

break 

brae, braeOj breac, 

broken 

break 

i 

' 

brec (broceii. 





braVen, pi.) 




speke, spieke spac, spsec, fcpec 

spekefl, spoken 

speak 


# 

(pi. spaeken, t 

i 

l 



speken) 

i 


■ 

WeaV perfect — Kelede (Lajamon). 

» 




Third Period. 

t 



Pres. 

Pret, 

P.p, 

* 

(i) 

hele, hile 

hal 

holen * 

hide 


stele ° 

stel, stsl 

stolen 

steal 

(2) 

nime 

nom, nam 

.nomen, numen 

take 


ccme 

com, cam ^ 

comen, yxmen 

come 


» '• 

1 PI, edition. All -verbs of this class have a long vowel in plural. 


STRONG VERBS 


391 


Pres. Pret. 4 * P.p. 


( 3 ) 

bere 

ber, 1 bar, bor • 

boren 

bear 

schere 

scher, schar, schor 

schoren, schom 

shear 


tere 

tar 

toren , 

* 

tear 

( 4 ) 

breke 

brac^liTek 

broken 

break 

s* 

speke 

spac, spec 

spoken 

speak 



’ Fourth Period. 



Pres. 

J RET. 

p.p. • 



stele • 

stal, sta^l, Stol, stel 

stolen • 

steal 


nime 

nam, nom, nem 

nomen 

take 


come, cime 

cam, com 

comen, cumen 

come 


here 

bar, baar, beer, bor 
(bare) 

boren, born 

bear 

> 





schere 

schar 1 

• schoren# • • 

shear 


tere (teere) 

tar (tare) 

toren, torn 

tear 


breke/breeke brak (brakek breek 

broken® 

break 


Weak perfects—and terete (Wickliffe). 


Division II. Class III. 


Pres, e 

* First Period. 

Pret. <b (pi. d). P.p. ce* i. 

• 

drepe 

drsep 

drepen 

strike^ kill* 

swefe 

swaef 

swefen 

sleep 

wefe 

waef 

\5efen 

weave 

ete » 


eten , * 

eat 

frete ^ 

fra&t 

freten 

eat up 

mete 

mset 

# meten t 

mete, measure 

cnede 

cn&d 

Shoden »• 

knead 

trede 

trsed 

treder# 

tread 

cweBe 

cwseB 

cyreden 

quotM 

lese 

laes 

lesen • 

gather 

ge-nese 

-naes • 

-neilfen 

recover . 

wese $ 

waes 

» jwesen 

be (was) 

wrece 

wrsec 

wrecen , 

wreak 

we^e 

wseg • 
gea? 

v/e^n # 

carry 

gife 

gifen 

give . 

(for)gite 

-geat 

-gieten 

(for)g4t • 

on«gite 

rgeat 

» -gieten 

perceive 

seo , 

seah (pi. s£gonf gesegen, gesewen see 

* 

friege 

* sawon) 
frseg 

» 

gefregen. 

inquire 

Kege 


legen • 

lie 

Siege 

Beah, Bah (pit # Begen ^ 

take 

sitte 

ffr^gon) 
seat , 

« geieten 

• 

sit 

bidde 

bsed 

beden 

bid 



392 ENGLISH A CqTHENCE 

Second Period. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P . p . 4 


drepc 

drap , 

dropen 

slay 

5ete 

aet, et, at, seat 

eten f 

eat ‘ 

(under) site, 

(bi- -5^t, -gat, -sat. 

-3eten, J to eten, 

perceive 

5cte 

-3et 

-3iten 


(for)frete 

fraet 

freten 

fret 

mete 

inset,, 

meten t 

mete 

trede 

trad (pi. treden), 

treden 

trpad 


trad 


quej>e 

ewej), quse|), ewaj) 

quej>en 

quoth 


(pi. cwa?}>en, 


0 

w 

quej>cn) 



— 

waes (id. weren) 
Wrsecv wrec 

— 

was 

wreke 

wreken, wroken 

wreak 

sprece 

sprac 

sprecen 

speak 

5ife 

5iaf, 3at, 3ef . 

3iven, 5even 

give 

]yge 

lari, leai, la^ (pi. 

leien, laien, le5en 

lie 


3even, la^eft) 



seo, se 

ssch, seih, sag, 

se3en, sen, sogen 

see 


seg, sah (pi. 

sowen 


sitte 

s3C3en, segen), 

1 


saet (pi. seten). 

seten 

sit 

bidefe « 

sat, set 

bsed, bed, bad 


bid 

t 

(pi. baeden, 

be den, boden) 

« 



Tredded —trodden occurs in Ormulurn, 1 . 5728. 


* 

1 

TriRD 

Period. 


Pres. 

Fret. 

P.E. 


drepe 

drap ’ 

» 

slay 

ete 

,et 

« eten « 

eat , 

frete 

fret * 

freten 

fret 

3ete 

Sat, 30,% jet ' 

3eten, 3itA.n 

get 

trede < 

r trad 

treden, troden 

tread 

quej e 1 

quo)*, quoJ>, quad 

— 

quoth 

wreke 

wrak, wrek 

wroken 

wreak 

sive 

jef, jaf 

'^iven, 30ven 

give , 

ligge, lie 

lai, lei, le3 

leyen, liggen * 

lie 

sitte 

«- sat, zet 4 

seten 

sit 

bidde 

bad, bdd 

beden 

bid 

se, seye 

say, sp 1, saw, 

,se^en, seien, se- 

see 

Q 

sagh, sauh, s^i 

wen, ^ ;>3en, 
ze3en, sefen, 
sain, sen 



APP. 
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Pres. 

STRONfi VERBS 

Fourth^ Period. 

Pre^ P.p. 


weve 

* 

waf ? 

woven • 

Mjeave 

ete 

et, eet * 

eten 

eat 

mete* 

mat, mlt 

meten 

mete 

3ete 

3eet, 3at. 30t 
trad (trade) 

3etten, 5oten 

get 

trede (trcede) 

treden, troden 

tread 

que)>e 

quod $ 

— 

quoth 

wreke » 

wrak, wrek 

wroken 

wreak 

se 

sa5, say, se!, sagh, 

, seien, seen 

see 

5ife^3efe, 3eve 

saw, si3, sih, 
sauh, saugh, 
3a/, 3ef, yof 

5iven, 3eve 

give 

sitte 

sat (sate) 

yoiren #% 

sit ten, seeten, 


bidde 

bad 

setep % 

bid 

ligge, lie 

lay, ley 

leyen ri leien 

lie 


Weak forms —tnetide for mat or met. 


Division,IJ» Class IV 
First Period. 


Pres. a. 

Pret. 6 (pi. 6 ). 

A a . 


(0 ale * 

61 

alcn 

shine 

gale ^ 

gol 

galen 

sing # 

fare 

for , 

faren 

fare, go • 

stape 

stop <• 

st&pqn 

step 

scieppe 

scop 

scape n * 

shape 

grafe 

grof 

grafen * 

dig 

scafe 

scof 

scaTen 

shave 

hlade 

hlod • 

hladea 

load 

wade 

wod 

w^den 

wade, go 

ace # 

oc 

acen 

aede 

bacc 

boc * 

bacerJ 

bake 

sacc 

soc 

sacen 

* fight . 

wace 

woe 

wacen 

* wake » 

wpsce 

wosc 9 

waescen 

wash 

dragjg 

diUh 

*iragen 

drag, draw 

gnage 

gi^h 

gnagen 

gnaw 

(2) sceftffe 

SCO® 

sceaden 

scaflie 

sceace 

f • 

scoc 

sceacen 

* shake 

• lea 

loh 

* Vigen. 

\ 1 blame 

slea 

sloh ** 

slagegi 

slay 

Cwea 

8w6h * 

* 8wegen 

wash 

weaxe 

wox * 

weaxen 

wax 
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f 


APP. 


ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

r 


Pres. a. 

Pret. 6 (pi. 6 ). 

P. a . 


(3) spane 

spbn 

spanen, 

allure 

stand 

stot( 

1 

standen 1 

stand 

(4) swerige 

swor 

< 

sworen < < 

\ 

swear 

hebbe • 

hof 

hafen 

heave 

hliehhe, 

hloh 

— • 

laugh 

hlehhe 

' i 

Second Period. 

1 

( 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.p. 


guile, 5elle 

~ goil c (pl. gollen, 

5olen 

sing, ye 

fare 

gullen) 

for 

faren 

r 

go, fare 

scape 

scop 

scsepen, scapen 

shape 

grave 

grof 

graven 

grave 

lade 

[Jod] 

laden 

lade 

wade 

wod 

waden 

go 

wasshe 

wesh, weosch, 

washen, waichen wash 

u 

weis, wuesch 

«■ »- 



bok, book 

baken 

bake 

(for)sake 

-soc 

-saken 

forsake 

take 

toe 

• taken 

take 

ake 

OC" ^ 

— 

ache 

wakie, wuke 

woe 1 

waken 

wake ^ 

drage^drawe 

droh, drouh, 

dra3en, dragen, 

draw 

k ,^rog, drug( F \ 

dlawen, drogen 

sle 

drowen) 

sloh, sl.neb, slog. 

slowen, sla3en, 

slay 


sing, slouh (*pl. 
slowen) , 

slesen, sleien, 
slaweij, slagen, 

• 

fle, fla, flo 1 

flo 5 * 

slain 

vlasen 

flay 

waxe 

weox, wex,c wax 

waxen, wexen, 

wax 

t 

0 

woxen" 


^and 

Stv J i 

standen 

stand 

swerie 

swor 

sworen 

swear 

stepe 

stop 

w Uopen * 

step 

haive, hefe 

heaf, hcef, hef, 

heoven, hofen^ 
hoven 

lo3en, lowep 

heave 

lehse ** 

hof, heof 
loh M ■ 

laugh 


Weak perfects :— taked" (La$.) = t&2 ; hefed — hof (0.15. 
Horn., Second Series); wakeden = uioc (Laj. Text 11). 



STRONG VERBS 


395 



Tiiiri/| Period. 


Pres, 

Pret, • 

p.p. 


gale , 

w 

3 * 1 , 5°1 - 

• 

- • 

aing, yell 

stonde 

stod • 

standen, stonden stand 

fire • 

for •• 

faren 

fare 

swere 

swor, svjar 

sworen, sworn 

swear* 

schape 

schop 

schapen 

shape 

wade 

wed# 

_ • 

go 

washe • 

wesch, wosch 

* waschen • 

wash 

schake 

schok f 

schaken 

shake 

ake * 

ok 

(oken) 

ache 

forsake 

forsok » 

forsaken 

forsake 

takp 

tifk 

taken 

take 

wake 

wok 

waken m % 

wake 

drawe 

drow, drouh, 

drawen 

draw 

• 

drew 

• * 


waxe, wexe 

wax, wex 

waxen, woxen 

wax 

sic, sla, slo 

slow, slogh, 

slawcyi, slain 

slay 


slouh, slou 



fle, fla, flo, fla5e 

fiogh, flouh, vlea 

,5 flain, flawen 

flay 

lighe, lawghe, 

low, low 3 

— 

laugh 

hle3e 

m 


m 

slepe 

step, slap * 

stopen, stoupen 

step 

hefe, hcbbe 

hof 

hoven, heven 

heave 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

p.p. 


stonde, stande 

*• 

stod, stood 

si 3 nden, stan&m stand 

swere, sweere 

swer, swor, swoor sworerj 

swear 

fare 

for 

fajpn, loren 

go, fard 

shape 

shop 

shapen » 

shape 

stepe 

» 

stopdn, stoupen 

step 

heue j 

haf, hef, htf 

Upoven 

heave 

£ 

grave 

(grnf) 

graven • 

grave 

lade 

lade • 

ladeA * 

load 

schave 

schoof 

schaven, scbpvpn shdve 

wasche 

wesch, wosch, 

waschen r 

wash 

bake 

tyook » , 

x baken 

bake 

schakei 

schok, schook 

• schaken 

shake 

forsake 

fjfrsok 

forsakerw 

forsake 

take 

tok, took 

taken % 

take 

wake 

woofc 

waken * 

wake 

ake, aake, ache 

ok • 

* — *\ » 

ache 

draw 

dro3,^row, 

drawen 

draw 


drov^h, drew* 

9 



dro\\h 
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( 


ENGLISH A Cf/HENCE , 


I 

Pres. Pret. 

gnaw gnew, gnow 

laghe, la we, ley5e low, I0W3, I03, 

f lough, I00W5 
sle, slea, sla SI05, slow, slew, 

• slew 5 

fle, flo flouh 

wexe, waxe wo^t, wax, wex, 

yvreex 


ft P.p. , 

gnawen, ? 

gnaw 

la3en # 

laugh 

slain, slaw^n, 

slay 

slawn 

flain * 

flay 

woxen, waxen, 

wax 


wexen 


APE. 


( 1 ) Weak perfects :— collide, yllide, shapide, stept, hevede , 

graved, schaved, waschede , bakede, shockide, shakide, jrnkide, 
abide, ieiyde, drawcde, waxed. ' . 

i «•! 4 

( 2 ) Weak p.p.:— heved, graved, waischidwaked, shapid 

awakid. ‘ 

Division II. C/ass V. 


First Period. 

I 


Pres. f. 

Pret. rf. 

PL. i. 4 * 

P.P. i. 


dWfne # 

dwan 

dwinon 

dwinen 

dwindle 

gme 

gan 

ginon 

ginen 

yawn 

hrme 

hran 

1 • t ® 1 

hnnon 

hrinen 

touch 

hwine 

I) 

hwan « 

hwinon 

hwinen 

N 

• M 

dZ 

> 

seine 

scan 

scinon 

scinen 

shi/fc 

gripe 

grap 4 

gripon 

•, gripen 

gripe 

nipe 

nap *«. 

f 

nipofi' 

nipen ’ 

darken 

ripe 

rap 

\ ipon 

ripen 

reap 

<o>slipe 

-slap 

-slippn 

-si i pen 

dissolve 

be-life 

-laf 

-lifon 

-lifen 

remain 

clife 

claf 

clifon 

cl ill*n 

cleave 

drife 

d f af 

drifon 

« drifen 

drivf 

scrife 

scraf » 

scrifon 

scrifen 

shrive 

slife 

slaf * 

slfibn 

slifcn 

split 

swife • 

3 waf K , 

swifon 

swifen 

sweep, turn 

sprfwe * 

spaw 

spiwon 

spiwen 

spew 

bite 

bat 

biton t 

•biten 

bite 

flite 

flat 

fliton v 

fliten * 

flite, strive 

hnite 

hnat « 

hniton 

hniten * 

butt < 

slite 

stfat 4 

si i ton 

sliten 

slit 

smite 

smut * 

smiton 

smitefi 

sirtite 

ftwite 

flwat 1 /j 

flwiton * * 

ftwiten 

cut off 

wite 

wat 

witpn 

wite^j 

g° 

wlite 

wlat 

wliton if 

wli^en • 

look 

write 

writ 

writon 

writpn 

write 



STRONG VERBS 


Pres. /. 

Pret. d. 

, Pl. i.\ 

P.p. i. 


bide 

m g m 

bad 

* bidon 

* biden • 

bide 

glide 

glad 

t glidon 

gliden 

glide 

?ri de » 

gnAd 

gnidon 

gnideh 

* rub 

hlide 

hlad 

§ * hlidon 

hliden 

cover 

ride * 

rad 

rid on 

riden 

ride 

slide 

slad 

, slidon 

sliden 

slide 

stride 

strad 

stridon 

striden 

stride 

li'fte 

latt 

i lidon 

liden * 

sail 

scritte 

* scrAtt 

t scridon 

scriden • 

go 

smtte 

snatt 

snidon 

sniden 

slit 

writte 

*vratt 

writton 

written 

writhe 


wri$e 

a-grise 

a-rise 

bh'ce 

sice 

snice 

strice 

swice 

wice 

hnige 

mige 

ske 

stige 

wige 

leo 

seo 

wreo 


wrAtt * 

-gras 

rAs 

Mac 

sac 

snac 

strac 

swac 

wAc 

hnah 

mah 

sah 

stah 

wah 

lah (lag) 
sah 

wrAh (wreah) 


writton 

-grison 

rison 

blicon 

sicon 

snicon 

stricon 

swicon 

wicon 

hnigoi^ 

migon 

sigon 

stigon 

wigon * 

ligon 

sigon 

wrjgon 


written 

% -griser* • » 

risen 
> hi ice A 
sicen 
• snicen 
stricen 
swicen 
wicen 

hnigen i 

migen 

sigen 

stigen 

wigen 

iigerv 

sigen 

wrogen, wri- 
* gen 


wreathe 
bud, grow 
dread 
rise 
shine 
sigh 
sneak 

g° 

deceive 

yield 

nod 

water 

sink # 

ascend 

fight 

lend* give 
strain 

% 

cover 


Second Pdriod. 


Pres. 

chine 

seine* 

rine 

gripe* 

ripe , 

drive 1 

l>rife 

bite 

schrive 

slite 

strive 


Pret. % 

chan, chon 
scaen, son j( — 
shon) 
ran 

grap, erop, grse? 
rop 

draf, drof, drsef 
Jnraf 

bat, bot • 
schrof 

slat * 

Strof • > 



shinen • 


gripen 

ripAi 

drifen 

T)rifen 

biten 

^chriven 

sliten 

striven 1 


p.p. 


phinen 


shipen 

shine 

rinelf 

• 

♦touch 

gripen 

gripe 

ripen 

reap 

driven, drifen 

drive 

brifen » 

thrive 

bi ten 

bite 

sArivfn 

shrive 

sliten 

slit* 

striven 

strive 
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398 

ENGLISH ACLIDENCE 


Pres, 

PRET. 

Pl. 

c 

P.P. 


smite 

smat, smot, 
smret * 

sraiten 

smiten 

smite 

write 

wrat, wrot 

writen 

writen 

write 

wile ♦ 

wat 

witen 

viten 

go 

wlite 

wliet 

— 

— 

look 

a-bide 

-bad, -bod 

-biden 

-biden 

abide 

stride 

strad 

— 

— 

strive 

glide 

giad, ptlaed, 
glod 

gliden 

gliden 

glide 

ride 

rad, lod, raid 

riden 

riden 

ride 

gnide 

gnad 

— 

gniden 

rub 

nSe 

la«, I«» 

• 

liSen 

sail 

snifte 

snaxl, snafr 

snitVen 

sniffen 

cut 

scriSe 

sc raft, scro'S 

screen 

scribe n 

go 

wrifre 

wrsed 

— 

wriften 

writhe 

a-rise 

-ras, -ros, -rajs 

-risen 

-risen 

rise 

a-grise 

-gras, -gros 

—— 

-grisen 

dread 

strike 

strak 

striken 

-striken 

g° 

swiko 

swac 

swiken 

swik“n 

deceive 

si5e 

sah, sell, soh 

si5en 

si5en 

sink 

stise 

steih, stc5, stah 
stieh 

sti5en 

st^en, sticn 

ascend 

t? 

tah, taih, tch 

— 

— 

accuse 

)>eo 

Jraeh, })eg, l>eah 

' Jrijen 
» 

)?05en, J)owen 

grow, 

thrive 

wreo 

wreih 

wri5en, 

wrien 

wri5en, wrien 

cover 


‘Weak forms -Jifiedc, — /a3 (Lai.); bilafde — belaf, 
(La$.) ; bilefed (p.p. Orm.J; bilefde (Ancrcn Riwle ); 3 eonede 
yettede (hom geonian, gin i an, to yawn—a weak verb) occurs 
in S/. Marherele. 


THIR PERI*rl) 


Tres. 

chine 

Pret 

r 

chon,* T *an 

Pl. 

- P.p. 

chinen 

split 

shine 

schine 

schon 

schinen 

schinen 

ripe, repe 
• 

[rop] 

* 

rope*' 

reap 

gripe 

grop 

gripen 

gripen 

dripe 

drife, drive 

draf, drof * 

driven 

driven 

drive 

schrive 

^chrof % 

schriven 

schrifen 

shrive 

(to) rive 

-rof , - 

-riven 

-riven 

rive 

brifet thrive 
bite 

throi < 

thiifen 

thrifen 

thrive 

bot, bat 

“ biten 

' jiten 

bite 

flite 

flot 

— 

c — 

strive 

smite 

snjat, smot 

smiten 

- smiten 

smite 
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STRONf VERBS 


Pres. 

Pret. , 

?L. 9 

P.p. 


write 

wrat, wr<ft % 

writen 

writen 

write 

abide 

abad, abod • 

abiden 

* abiden 

• -1 % 

riden 

abide 

ride 

> rad, rod 

riden 

ride 

— 

% 

— 1 

— 

chidden 

chide 

gnide* 

gnad 

gnidcn 

gniden 

* rub 

stride 

strad, strod • 

striden 

striden 

strive 

writhe 

% 

wroji 

— 

wrijxyi 

writhe 

rise 

ras, ros * 

risen 

risen # 

rise 

agrise 

Zagros 1 

agrisen 

agrisen 

dread 

strice 

strek 

— 

go 

stije 

stef, stegh, stey, 
stea£ 

• 

stifen 

ascend 

wre » 

wreigti 

% 

wrofen 

1 » • 

cover 

(1) Weak perfects — gripte, griped,pchinde, chidde, biswiked, 
bilifte, bclafte, blefede. 


(2) Some singular forms (especially in Northern writers) 
have a mute e, as smate, bate, abade, abode. 

(3) Northern writers keep il (or 0) in the plural instead 

of i, as ras ris(en). ' ' 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

V 

> Pret. 

Pju 

P.r. 

• 

schine 

schon, setyoon 

chinerv* 

shincti 

shine 

repe 

__ * 

ropen 

reap 

dryve 

drof, draf 

driven 

• driven 

>lrive 

shryve 

shrof 

shriven % 

shriven 

shrive 

stryve 

strof, stroof 

striven % 

stfiven 

strive 

thrive 

throf # 

thriven 

thriven 

thrive 

byte 

! bot, boot, bat * 

' bit en 5 # 

bilen • 

bile 

flite 

flot 

1 

»— 

sffWP* 

smy te' 

smot, smoot, * 
smat 

smiten 

smittn , 

V 

smite 

• 

• 

wryte 

wrot, wroot, wrat 

writen 

writen 

write 

thwite* 


1 ^ 

thwiten 

cut 

bide 

» bod, bood, bad 

biden 

biden 

bide 

chide 

• _ 0 

—- 

Ahidden 

chide 

glide 

glod, glood 

gliden 

glidjn 

glide 

ryde 

rod, rood, rad 

riden 

riden 
slicXn * 

ride 

slyde 

slood 

sliclet 

slide* 

stride 

strad ^ 

— 1 

— 

stride 

wrythe 

wrooth * * 

* 

r* 

writhen, 

wrethen 

writhe 



400 


ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


Pres, 


Pret. IT 


ryse 
(a)grise 
ste3e, stye 
wrie * 


ros, r6os, ras risen 

-gros — 

stey, steis, stigh sti5en 


P.p. 

* 

i \sen 
-grisen 
stijen 
' w wrien 


rise 

dread 

ascend 

cover 

\ * 


Weak perfects— duynede , /m/*, sykide , rf/;*/ 

(Wickliffe); p.p. divined (Chaucer). 

In “ Alliterative Poems ” we find :— jSfte, to cease, with a 
strong perf. fon; and trine , to go (of Norse origin), with 
perf. iron . ( ; 


Division II. Class VI. 
, First Period. 

i 


Pres, to (rf). 
crcope 

Pret. At. 
creap 

Pl. v. 

« 

crupon 

P.P. 0 . 
cropen 

creep 

dreope 

drdap 

drupon 

dropen 

drop 

geope 

geap 

gupon 

go,pen 

take up 

si 11 pc 

» sleap 

si upon 

slopen 

dissolve 

supc 

seap 

supon 

sopen 

sup 

cleofe , 

cleaf 

clufon 

clofen 

cleave 

dufe 

deaf 

dufon 

dofen 

dive 

scufe 

sc^af 
reaf . 

scuion 

scofen 

shove 

reofe 

rufon 

rofen 

rea'j 

breoiye 

br6aw 

bruwon 

browen 

£»ew 

ceowe 

ce^v 

Ctywon 0 

cowen 

chew 

hreowe 

hi caw 

• flruwon 

hrdwen 

reu 

Jireowe 4 

£reaw , f 

firuwon 

Jirowen 

throe 

breote 

breat 

firuton 

broten 

break 

fleote 

fleat . 

fluton 

floten 

float 

gcote 

geat 

‘ guton 

: goten 

pour 

greote % 

great 

g iton <i 

groten 

weep 

11 * 

hl^at » 

hluton 

hloten 

cast lots 

hrute 

hrept 

' hruton 

* hroten 

snore ‘ 

lute ' 

luton 

loten 

lout, bow 

neote 

neat 

nu ton 

noten 

enjoy 

reoie 

reat 

rutop * 

roten 

fall , 

sceote 

sceat 

scuton 

scoteii 

sho t pt 

howl* 

©cote 

Seat ■ 

©uton 

©otei r 

a-©reote 1 

-©reat, 

-©rutori 

-©roten 

loathe, irk 

beode 

bead 

budon 

boden 

bid 

creode 

o rent 

crn^on 

croden 

sound 

leoae 

lead 

, Iudon 

0 ?den 

grow 

reode 

read 

rudot. 

, roden 

redden 

strude 

str^ad 

strudon 

stroden 

despoil 
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II \ STRONG VERBS 1 


Pres, eo (//). 

Pret. da . 

& 

Pl.%*. * 

m 

P.P. 0. 


a-brdofte 

-breaft® 

-brufton # 

-broden 

degenerate 

hreofte 

hreaft i 

hrudon 

broden 

adorn 

seofle f 

sea$ 

sudon 

sodefri 

* seethe 

ceose 

ceas * 

curon 

coren 

choose 

■ 

dreoSe 

dreas 

druron 

droren 

w 

n\ourn 

freosc 

freas t 

fruron 

froren 

freeze 

be-greosc 

-greas 

-gruron 

-groren 

frighten 

hrcose 

hreas $ 

hruron 

hroren' 

rush 

for-leose • 

-leas % 

-luron 

-loren* 

lose 

bruce 

breac 

brncon 

brocen 

brook, use 

ltfce 

» Jeac 

lucon 

locen 

lock 

rcocc 

reac 

ruc*n 

rocen 

reek 

srn^occ 

smeac 

smucon 

smocen 

smoke 

succ 

seac 

sucon * 

soce? • 

» suck 

huge 

be ah 

bugon 

bogcn 

bow 

dreoge • 

dreah 

drugon * 

drogcn 

suffer 

fleoge 

fleah 

flugon 

flogen 

fly 

leoge 

leah 

lugon # 

logen 

lie 

smiige 

smeah 

smugon 

smogen 

creep 

fleo 

fleah 

flugon 

flogen 

flee 

teo 

teah 

tugon 

togen 

draw 

«eo 

Seah 

ftugoji 

flogen 

» thrive 

wreo 

wreah 

wrugon 

wrogen 

cover 


Sf.cone^PRriod. 


V 

Pres. » 

Pret. 

Pi.. 

P.P. 


crepe 

crap, crep # 

desef, deY 

cruppn 

cropen 

creep. 

deofe 

-r* 

dive 

scuvc 

scaf, scaef, scef 

scuven, • 

schoven 

shove 

cleove 

claef 

sch<jvcn 

cluven, 

<iloven, clofen 

cleave 

brewe § 

• 

brew ■* 

clufen* 

browen m 

brew 

reowe 

new, rew, reuw, 

a 

• — < 


# 

reu • 

4 

% v 


geote 

g*t, get 

guten 

scoien . 1 

four 

sceote 

sceat, scset, 
sdjeat, schet • 
flel, ttaet 

scutcn 

shoot • 

• 

vleote, $etc 

fluten 

floten 

float 

lute 9 

lcat ^ 

luten 

• loten 

bow 

beode, bede, 

bred, bad, bed 

•buden, 

Jjoden, bc^en 

bid 

bidde * 

bead * 

biden 

■bcoden 


.for-beode 

-bied, -bad, 

•bi^len 

3 todc.fi 

forbid 

cheose 

choes, ches * 

ouren. 

coren, chosen 

choose 


chosen 


* DI) 



i 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

APR 

Pres. 

Pret. 

pijt- 

P.P. 


fresc 


— 

frofen 

freeze 

reose, rese 

raes, res 

— 


rush 

leose 

laes, les, lees, 

loren, luren loren 

i lose 

% 

leas 




seoJ>e 

SL']) 

suden 

soden 

seethi 

luke 

ltec, Iok 

luken 

* loken 

lock 

suke 

SJCC, soc 

suken 

soken 

suck 

buse, buwe 

baeh, bah, beh, 

bu5en 

bd\en 

bow, 


beih 


i - 

bend 

drije 

dreih, dreg 

dro3en 

dro3en, drohen 

suffer 

li 5 e » lese, 

loch, leh 

lu3en 

lo3en 

lie 

4 lu5e 





fleo 

flseh, fleh, fleih 

flu3en, 

flu3en, flo3en 

fly * 



fluwen 



fleo 

flseh, fleh, fleah, 

flo5en, flow 

- flo3en, flowen 

flee 


fleih, flei 

en, fluen 




Third Period. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Pu 

P.p. 


crepe 

creap 

cropen 

cropi n 

creep 

clcve 

Uef, cleef 

clbven 

cloven 

cleave 

brcwr? 

brew 

browen 

browen 

brew 

schetc 

schet, schot, 

schoten 

schoten, schotten 

shoot 

% 

scheat, sset 




schuvc 

schefp schof 

schoven 

schoven 

shove 

brewe 

brew 

— 

browen , 

. 1 .ew 

rewe 

reu 



rue 

5etfc 

yhet.*$et 

,v joten ' 

3oten, 5ct(en) 

pour 

loute, lute, lote leat 

louten 

louten, loten 

bow 

flete 

Act 

— 

floten 

float 

bede 

bed, bad 

4 boden 

boden, beden 

bid 

se}>e 

se}>, seat*ii, sod 

soden 

sc^den, sodden 

seethe 

chesc, chese 

ches, cheas 

chosen 

chosen, corn, 

choose 


m 

% 

M * 

coren 

< 


les, lyeas,' lce§ 

lesen, 

losen, loren, lorn 

lose , 


#«■ 

losen, 




v 

loren 



frese 

fres 

frosen 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

loke, luke 

leac, lok 

Iqkcn 

loken > 

look’ 

a-bu5e, abowe -bea3 

-bowen 

-bosen, -bowen 

b&w 

li5e 

t leigh 

* 

lowen 

lie 

fle, flisc 

fleh, flqv; flegh 

flowen 

flowen 

:fly 

fle, fle3e 

flew, fle* 1 , \ley 

flowen 

flowen 

flee 

drije 

dre£h * 


5F7 

suffer 

Weak forms :— lost, les), (biylouked,* bowed, lighed, fled, 

schette 
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Fouri%i Period. 
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Pres. 

PRET. f 

Pl. 

• 

P.r. 

"S 

crepe 

crop (crope) 

cropcn 

ctopei\ 

creep 

soupe 

soop, sop* 
cJeef, cfef 

— 

sopen 

sup. 

clyve, <;leve 

cloven, 

cloven 

cleave 

schove 

schof 

eleven 

• 

schoven 

shove 

brewe 

brew 9 

— 

brifwen 

brew 

for-bede • 

-beed, -bad 

beden 

-boilen, -biden, 

bid 

sethe , 

• 

.seth 


-beden 

soden, sothen 

seethe 

3eete, yete 

3 ot ' » 

— 

3oten 

pour m 

schete 

sclfetc 

— 

scholen 

shoot 

flete 

flet, fleet, flot 

—\ 

|T | 

float 

chese 

ches, chees, chos 

chosen, 

chosen 

choose 

• 

frese 

frees, fres 

chosen 

frosen 

• 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

leese 

les, lees 

losen 

losen, loren 

lose 

brouke 

* broke 

V 

— 

hi 00k 

loke 

lek • 


loken 

(enjoy) 

lock 

lise, lie 

lei 5 # 

• " 

lowen , 

lie 

flee, flese, 

flei3, flew, flegrf, 

flewen 

flowon 

fly 

fliese 
flee, fli3he 

fleight 
flei3, flew 

flotfen 

flowen m 

• 

flee « 


(1) VWeak preterites: — brewede, sethede, *^etide, yltf, schotte, 
fitfide, lokutide, cheside, Jreside, leste, b<rwide,, liede, fledge. 

* * *» * 

(2) Weak p.p.: — schot, cleft, Tow fid, lbs l, lest, lyed, fled, 

ylokked, bowid, soupide . * + , 


CLASSIFICATION £>F WEAK VERBS. 

• First Per&d. % 

V ' 

Class I. .* * 

% * *« 

(1 Radical short. —The first ddass has the connecting 
vowel e (for prehistoric i, representing the stein-suffix -io), 
and contains verb^with short and long Radical vowels (these 
. having umlaut), as ner-e-de*{$£tV), ne'r-T&d (p.p.). 

(2) Radical long.-y The connecting vowel is lost in the 
preterites of those verbs with long radicals. 

\ d d \ 
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APP. 


Angljsh acc/dence 


Inf. 

Pref. 

t P. p. 


dsfcl-an 

dseKde 

* ged£l-ed i 

divide 

mi&n-an 

msen-de 

msen-ed'| 

lament 

Isfcd-an 

?db d-do 

lsbd-ed 

lead 

dem-an 

dem-de 

dem-ed < 

deem 

fed-an 

ftd-dc 

fed-ed ' 

feed 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



The preterite arid p.p. of the following, verbs retain the 
original radical vof/el (o) of the stem;— * 


scc-an 

rec-an 


soh-te 

roh-te 


soh-t 

roM 


seejc 

reck 


(3) Stems eroding in /////, ng, rm, rn, Id, nd', rd, lose the 
connecting vowel e in the preterite. 

The preterites of Stems «in mn drop n before de.' 


nemn-an 
sprcng-an 
bairn an 
styrm-an 


ncm-de 

spreng-de 


brvrn-de 

slyrm-de 




name 

spring 

burn 

storm 


« nemn-c-d 
spreng-e-d 
bcern* e-d 
styrm-e-d 

(4) e Stems ending (through gemination) in //, mm, ss, dd, 
eg, co, pp,x (for Ij, mj, sj, dj, gj, cj, pj), have no connecting 
vowel in the preterite. » ♦, 


wemm-an 
cenn-ap 
splll-an 
;ihredd-an 
lecg-an ^ 


wem-de* 
cen*de 
spil-cte 
ahr£d-de 
leg de 


wemm-e-d 

cenn-e-d 

t (:pill-e*l 

ahredd-e-d 

lege-d 


defile 

bring ftfrth 
spill 
rescue 
lay 




Some verbs in the. preterite and p^p. retain the radical 

vowel (a) of the stem. 

• V * 1 


toit L l ‘ 

c well-an 

sell-an * | 

tcll-an 

recc-an 

slrecc-an 

wecc-an 


Perf. 4 ^ P.p. 

ewealrde eweal-d f 

scaftgH* seal-d, -said 

teal-de teal-d 

reah-te r^ph-t ' 

streh-te (streahte) streah-t 
weah-te * wealj-t 


kill 
sell 
tell 
i reck 
stretch 
** arouse 


In the following vfrbn (with stems in lot, nd, rd, fit, rt, ft, 
st, /it )tthe connecting vowel is € jost, anc^Jhe suffix d of the 
preterite is assimilated to thfc final dentaj of-the stem, so that 
d+de=de. 
i 


1 



IT 


) 


ivEa $r vEkBs 
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Inf, 

scild-an 

PRRF. 
sciW e 

* p.p. 

sctld-ed 

. shield 

send-an 

send-e §* 

send-ed, 

send 

gyrd-an f 

gyrd-e 

gyrd-ed 

• *gird 

stylt-an 

stylt-e • 

stylt-ed 

stand astonished 

hyit-arx 

hyrt-e 

hyrt-ed 

hearken 

mynt-an 

mynt-e. 

mynt-ed 

purpose 

hseft-an 

hteft-e 

hseft-ed 

bind 

riht-an 

rih'jc 

riht-ed 

9 set right 

rest-an » 

rest-e 

% 

rest-ed 

• rest 


D becomes /.when added to stems ending in /, /, nc , s, x. 


dvjjp-an 

cfyp-te 

dypp-cd 

dip 

• 

sett-an 

set-te 

set.^ed, set • • 

•set 


drenc-an 

drenc-te 

tlrenc-ed 

drink * 


cyss-an * 

evs-te 

cyss-ed • 

hiss 


lix-an 

lix-te 

lix-cd 

shine 



When / is’added to stems in cc, the pret. and p.p. have 
only a single h before the suffix. 


recc-an reoh-te # 1 

wecc-an weah-te 

strecc-an streah-le 

veali-t 

weah-t 

stfiCah-t 

leek 

arouse • 

stretch 

• 

IiV.verbs with long stems ending in 
the piV* becomes /, as — 

a* sharp mute, d in 

• 

• 

rotp-an riip-te 

met-an met-tc 

9 A*ip-ed 

met-<*d 

• 

• • 

9 • reap 

meet , 

C becomes h before /, as— 

m 

*• 

• 

• 

^ # 

w 

take an ^ fcfch-te • 

ytakh-t 

teach 

• 

» 

< 

% 



Class //. 


*The second Ttlass of weak*verbs has 0 for its connecting 
vowel, as lufiam to love; perf. Inf-ode; p.p. luf-od. 

This 0 is weakened to h, u, and e, {is * 

* * > 

<Sr 07 vade —prozv-o-de, suffered/* * 
cleopade, a*nd cleopgde — tleopode , called. 
singude = singode , sinned. 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

\ 

I 

Subsequent^Periods. 

u ' 

In the Second aqd subsequent periods, the two conjuga¬ 
tions are mixed up, because the connecting vow^i o has 
become e. 1 v 

In the earlier part of this period we find perfects in -ode, 
-ude, side by side, with -ede ; they are ^to be regarded as 
exceptional forma. 

i 

(l) Radical short . 

A' 

Second Period. 

r 

Inf. . Tret. P.p. 

swcven swevve-de n iswev-ed 

)>ankien }iank-e-de i|)ank-ed 

In the Third and Fourth periods we find -id and -ud in 
the preterite tense and passive participle, as well as -ede, -de. 

The Fourth period keeps the connetting vowel e, but 
frequently drops e of the suffix de. 

C 

(2) Radical long. —The connecting vowel disappears in 
long syllable-stems, and d is added immediately to the/ erbal 


stem. 

„ c Second ' 1 Period. 


Inf. * 

1 

PRET. 

P.P. 


daden 

duel-de, del-de 

4 idel-ed 

divide 

demen 

dem-de 

idem-ed r 

deem 

lenen 

len-de 

^len-ed, 

iner-d 

lend 

hejen 

' her-de 

hear 

igden, luuden 

led-de / 

ilce-d, ilc-d 

lead 

feden < 

1- ■ 

■ fcd-Af 

V 

ifed 

feed 

* • 

Third and 

FoiptTH Periods. 

f- 1 

Inf. 

t* 

PRET. 

Pp. 

'>#■ 

dele 

del-de 
dem-de- » 
led-d<if lad-de 

deled % 

divic 

demc 

derp-d 

deen 

lede c 

led, lad . 

Je dred, drad*' , 

lead 

drede • 

dred-de, dr ad* 

drea< 

&c. 

&c> 

&c. 



sleep 

thank 
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• » j 

(3) The suffix d assimila'j^s to* the d of the combination 
-Id, -nd (-dd ) x ; -rtf-st, -ht, -tt. • 


• Second Period. 


> 

• 

» 



Inf. 

Pret. # 

P.P. 

• 

bulden 

bulde 

buld # 

build 

senden 

sen8e 

isend 

send 

wenden 0 

wende * 

iwend 2 * 

turn 

sjetten 

sette 

iset 

set 

resten • * 

reste 

irest 

rest 

hurten 

fcurte 

• ihurt 

hurt 

casten 

caste 

icast 

cast 




• 

• 


Third Period. • 


Inf. , 

Pret. 

P.p.» 


bulden 

bulde 

ibuld 

build 

senden 

seude 

isend 

send 

casten 

caste 

icast 

cast 

setten 

sette 

0 • iset 

jet 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

• 


In Northern writers 

we lift'd V often replacing d, 

• 

sgnde * 

sent(e) 

• 

sent 

send 

wende 

wept(e) 

* went » 

• i $ 

wend, 




Fourth JJeriod. 


The d is now regularJy concerted into t, as- 


Inf. 

blenden 


Pret. , 
blente, blent 


P-f- 

blent 


% 


bitnd 


^4) The suffix -d is changed into -/ after /, f ch y cc/i> ss, t; 
ch bifcomes h{^ % before te ; nch becomes ng or is vocalised 

before te. • » 

# • • * 

1 Or we may consider that tne U of 4d, -naj+lkc* is dropped. ^ 

2 In verbs of this.clilss Lajamon often replaces d by /, as, wendett, 
wentt y iwent . 
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I 

Second Period. 



Inf. 

PRLT, 

P.P. , 

(I) 

kepen 

keple 

ikept 


cussen 

*custe 

icust 


cutten 

cutte 

• . n 

lCLlt 


putten, 

puttc 

iput 


ftecchen 

roehte, rahte 

iraht l. 


f cacchen 

catye 

icaht \ 


(kecchen 

keihte, cauhte 

ikeiht J 


trcchen 

tatfie 

itaht 


smecchen 

smeihte 

ismecched 


lacchen 

lahte 

ilaht 

f-0 

drenchcn 

drengte, dreinte 

% 

adreint 


mengcn 

r mei,n,-]e 

imeind 


keep 
kiss * 
cut 
put 

explain 

catch 

teach' 

taste, smack 
seize 

s drench 
mingle 


In the following .-verbs there is a return to the radical 
vowel of the stem :— 


(3) f sa'chen 
\scchen 

sohte 

souhte 

isoht \ 
isouhtj 

»* 

seek 

recchen 

rohte (rehte) 

iroht 

tf reck 

/ strecchen 

« stveahte (streihte^ i$ f reiht 

stretch 

( striecchen 





tellen 4 taldc, tolde itald, itold, teld tell 

sellen stelde, salde, iseld, isald, isold sell 

sc^lde r r 

Third Period. 


Inf. 

PrRT. ■ * 

* P.p. 


(1) kepen 

kepte 

ikept, kept 

keep 

- lefen % 

lefte (left) 

ileft, left 

leave 

refen 

refte (r?ft) 

ireft, reft 

(be)reave 

wefen 

weftc (weft) 4 

iweft, weft? 

weave 

cacchen 

cajtc v'ca5t. 

catch 

r*T uti r»h «n 
- • ^ . 11 

cleinte, <dente 

lcleint, iclent 

clench 

techen 

taii5tg. tei3t/, 

itau3t, tau^t 

teach 

l 

t^upte (taght) 


1 1 

(2) drenchtn 

dreynte 

dreynt 

drown 

(3) sechen 

sojte, souhte 

is&3t, sost 

0 seek 


(souht) 

W v 

rechen 

1 ro3te 

& 

reck 

rechen 

rauhte 1 , reijte, 
raughte 

1 

reach 

teflen 

i 

Ki * 


tolde, tald 

9 Ct 

itold, told, to Ul, 

tell 


tJd 


sellen 

solde 

isold, sold 

sell 
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I 


The Ayenbitc kegps the did ea as:— 

A l ft 


; 


Inf. 

telle 

zcllS 


Tret. « 
tealde * 

zealde v 

v 


r.i>. 

ytcald, laid* 
yzeald, zald 

Fourth Period. 


tell 

sell 
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(I) 

All 1 • 

kepen , 

M X l\ 1 « 

kepte (kepido). 

1.1. 

kept » 

keep 


lccvcn. lcvenlefte, lafee (lafl) 

left, laft 

leave 

» 

refen 

§ 

refte, rafte (raft) 

laft (refed) 

be-reave 


greten 

gfcltc | 

gict 

greet 


swelen 

swatte, swclle 

swot, swat 

sweat 

u 

mecten 

niette 

me; 

meet 


kessen 

keste, kiste 

kest, kist 

kiss » 


twieclv n 

twight(e) 

twight . 

twitch 


picchen 

pight(e) 

Pighf 

pitch 


plicchcn 

plighi(e) 

plight 

pluck 


techen • 

tou3te, tau3te 

tou3t, tan3! 

teach 


cacchc 

can 51^, cough'e 

-f 

ca3t, caujt, 
caught 

catch 


lachen 

lau Sic 

_ * 

lau ;t 

seize 

(2) 

blenchen 

w 

1 >1 eynt( e), blent (e) 

— 

blench 


quenchen 

queinte 

queint 

quencl^ 


drenchen 

drcint(c) s 

dreint 

drench 


TI'.."* e in n« becomes vocalised befose Hie suffix// or t. 


Ink. 

Fret. F.f. 

• 

sprengen 

spraynde, sfireynt'v ijprcynt, s$i£yned 
sprengide « 

sprinkle 

mengen 

incynde, nicynte, — J1 

myngede * 

ipinglc 

sengen 

(seynd?) scynd, £eind 

singe 

sc clip n 

soii;te 1 £ sou;t $ 

seek 

be-sechcn 

-soiute -sou « 

to to* 

b( |^ 

’ recchen 

rou3te, *ronghte, rum5t, roqgt 

reck 


rau 3 te 1 i 

1 

reche 

rfPTi 510 rau3t * 

retell 

* slrecche 

j^rauhtc, sfrau5t£ straught, strau3t 

bou^te * bou*l 

stretch 

biggen 

buy 

s'fneken 

•Aiaughte — • 

smack 

tellen 

tolde, telde * told, tejd, tald • 

tell 

scllen 

sooIQ, selde, soldo, sold, jseM, said 

sell 


salde 


I* J 

Anomalous forms # are treated* along with their modern 

representatives; sec Anomalous Verbs, pp. 264 ff. 

# » 
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1 • ; 

ADVERB?. 

i 

I. Substantive. 

«i 

(a) Genitive. ' . ■ 

f ® . 

First period .—Doeges (of a day), Jor^-dceges (late in the 
day), sumeres and winteres (summer am] winter), nihtes (of 
a night), n'eades (heeds), s&Ses (of a.truth), &c. 

Second period.— Forftdaies, denies (deie.r), nihtes , “ adciy 
and nyhtes " {denies and nihtes),'lifes (alive), deathes (dead), 
nedes (needs), f wiigteres, syimeres, willes (willingly), waldes 
(purposely), unwaldes (accidentally), sotSes (of a truth), his 
ponkes (of his own accord), hwiles ( hwils ), tlie hwiles, 
oXherwhiles (sometimes), sutnmes weis, zum ( ofierweis ), 

nanes weis , «//« Ullegates (always), so®rihtes (truly), 

halfinges (by half), &c. 

Third Period.— Dayes, nyhtes, ani^teS, ponkes, unpotikes, 
nedes, hwiles, &c. 

Fourth Period.— Adayes, nedes, other-weies, algates 

(always), egge tinges, hedlyriges (headlong), noselynges, 

sidelonges, grovelongee, &c. / 

* * 

; # • 

Native an'd Instrumental. 

# 

First Veriod .—Hwilum .(whilom), stundum (at times), 
dagum (by day), naiitum, (by night), ?tundm<Mum (by little 
times, at spare times), ncehtnqti (nightly), &c. 

'*■ "ScEuini Period.— Nede ( (of necessity), whilum ( hwibm, 
hwilen ,. wuke-mcelum (weekly), drope-mele 

(dcop-meeJ), Im-mele (limb-meal), winder — umndrum 
(wonderfully). . ‘ » 

i 

Third Period.— Whilom, while, lym-me/e^pecemele, slunde- 
mele, wonderi cuppeme 7 e, poundmele, floc-mele (by companies). 

Fourth Period. -^Whilom, gobbetmele, pecemel , by pecemele , 
(piecemeal), hipyll-melum /by heaps), ftirwndmeel, lym-mele, 
parcel-mele, &c. 1 

I 
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* • » 

(r) Accusative. 

I 1 * « 

First Period .—Hdttf (home), cast, west , siit S, norS, ealne 
weg (ahray), Si hwile J(whilst), sume hwtle (s«mewhile), ddl, 
suir\ne ddl (somedeai), mA/, d-wiht (something, somewhat), 

(otherwise), sume wisan (somewise), sbS (truth), 
ncenigfing (nought), &c. 

9 ‘ 

Second * Period.— Hgfn, horn, nor S, east (cest), su*S, west, 
sumedale, sumdelwhat'-gate, a/legate, oper-gate , 

(the while),' otherhwile, sumgwhile, oper (= < tyenuise), fulsofi, 
eawiht (aught), ike. * 

Third Period.— Horn, norp, est, west, soup, sovidel\ o$t, 
ilka dele , 1 alwei, alnewey, often-i(de, sum hwile, operhwile, 
thus-gate, allegate, swagate, &c. 

U • 1 

Fourth Period.— Horn, algate (allegate), ahvay, sometime, 

sonidel.', somdele, g^etdel, everydel, auyt, operwise, &c. 

♦ 

(t '• '• 

(d) Prepositional Forms. 

* 

First Period .—On weg (awtiy), on luce, underline (aback),* 
on-geu » (against, opposite) ; togeanes (qgdinst), tb-eefenes (in 
th? evening), on-dage (a-day), on-niht (anight), to-deege (^o-day), 
tb-nihte (to-night),. on oirne Bergen (earjy mornings), 'on 
.i morgen (a-mornings), on midne-daig (at* mid-day), ddune 
(down), on midre nihte (at mid-nighl), &c. s* 

Second Period.— Umbe-stunde, •umbe-hwile (at intervals); 
bysydes,-. biside, bisiden, bisiderjt bi-day e, bi-ny/ite ; bihoe Ives 
(boside); bilife, bilifes t (quickly); agutt( down), a-ba^, 
on-^cen, a$cen, ay in, tb-yines (against, totoyds) j adeej, adai, 
aniht, an-hond,'* an-efne (at eventide)^ an-end& on-ende 
(lastly); a-lyvs t a-matwe, ^ a-maryn, a-morwe, a-mory 
(a-moirow); arr t wen (arow), a seoven nihte (a sennight ); 
aslepe, awei, alvai (away); »an erne morew (on e^rly morrow); 
on live, a pes half (on this side of);* vslape (asleep); on 
-nihtes, atten ende, a{ pen krtde (at las.;),; 'at morwhen, at 
tnorwen, to-marheji ,* to-mompe, tamarewene, to-niht, to-daie, 
to-yre, to-sumere , &c*. to-so’Se (truly), bi dages, by nyhtes, &c. 
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\ ' ' 

Third Period.— Abak , adouf;, afelde, agrund, alonde , awey, 
amorwe, anyyt, awynter, c/yen, ayenq/ard, an haste , an hond, 
on hiy, on live, on yi^tes, on dayes, orf morwe, on peces ; bilife, 
bilyve, bisidc, 'lysydes, bicas, becas (accidentally), ctttenende, v 
fytiorpe, bysoupc, by este, by weste, uphhp, upon hast, fdhas, 
forsope, to-day, to-ny^t, to-morn, teve {bo-eve), insped (speedily), 
at ese, &c. „ 

Fourth Period*.— Umbe-stoundes, m-stoyndes (at intervals), 
um-hwile, adoun, abak, asyde ( asidishalf ). u afire, ayn, 
amoreive, anight, afote {on fott), arow, aslope, on egge (on 
edge), onsydes, on sidishand (aside), a-dregh, o-dregh, on-dre^ 
(aside) ■ Ji ft’foriha)lU, to-mbrwe, to-morn, to-yrc, &c. 

I 

r * 

II. Adjective. 

(i) With final -e. « y 

i 

First Period.— Fcest-e, hlud-e, biter-lic-e &c. 


Second Period.— Feste, Unde, ille, ufcle, depe, swipe, 
vastliche, blipelike, baldeli. ’3, &c. 

- Third Period.— Wide, ,sidp, dere, depe, harde, unepe, 

nobliche, &c. • > 

0 * • - ' 

In t,he Northern dialects we find -like and -ly for -liche. 


1 c,' 

Fourth Period .^FasteP'fulle, righte, hevenlich, hevenliche, 
scharplyj, passendli, feleitdly, &c. 


(2) In the comparative, and superlative degrees, adjectives 
(First period) end in -or ^and »ost, without any other 
as geornor (aior^ diligent), feestor (faster), kaSeljcor 
(more easily^, he ait lost (hardest), iaftllicost (easiest). Some 
fcjw com.parativesK.’Ifop the suffix, as leng (logger), bet (better), 
ma (more), Ip (easier). , . 

In the subsequent periods, 1 adverbs form their compara¬ 
tives in -ere,(-er, -or,‘-ur) ; superlatives iiP-este (-est). 


The comparative'^, words in diche becomes 
{c£f -liker, -lukef^-loker, t faker, 


•» 


{b) -Iyer. 


I 



II 
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i * 


The superlative of, adjectives 


in -liche'ends in— 


(a) -likest, - lukest, -lowest, -lakest. 

' ' !* 

" {b) -lyest. Cp. depliker, gerenlukor, deorluher, blipeloker, 
fellaker {more fiercely), &c. . 


In the Fourth period -Iyer predominate?. 

We also find as l&te as Chaucer the shortened comparn- 
tives bet, mo, ler»g. ~ 


(3) Many adjectives are urjed as adverbs, especially those s 
with irregular comparisons. 

First Feriod.— JVeln, 1vel (well), yfele (ill), lytle, lytlutn 
(little), micles, miclum (much), ncah, ni)l (nigh, near), feor 
(far), fo^S (forth), late, la tan (late), bet (better), pc bet (the 
better), betst (Lest), wyrs (worse), wyrst (worst), py Ids (the 
less), md (more), tS;c. 


Subsequent Periods.— Ufah) uvele, il/e (ill), lute, byte, lytyl,, 

bet, best, worse , wurst, lasse, lessc, lest, ma, mare, more, £ic., 

fer, neor, ner, nerre, ny% nexst, nest, forth, farther, late 

later, latst, ner pe later, never Hht* later, &c. 

■ 

• * 

(4) Case-endings -.— 

(a) "Gen * 


§ 

First Period .—pweorhes (across), ehlles (altogether), ejnes,. 
emnes (evenly), micles (greatly), e/fes (elsfj), &c. 

Adverbs in -weards y-wards), &c.* 

« / j 

Second Period.— Alles, elles, ri&tesf duvel-nhtes . 

dive), adunrihtes, alrihtes, anannntes, f rprihtes, pe/ihtes, 
upwardes, hiderwnrdes, foASwardes, eflson,s, mucheltp., cwices 
(alivo), alunges (? (together), adunwardes , ayinwardes, &c. 


Third Period?*— Alles, elles, eftsones, amiddes , ri$tes, 
dounri^tes, aweiwardes (away), &c. « , 


*. 1 • 

Fourth Period.— Files, 'to.epes, umpires, 
upwardes , forward^’, halfipges, endlonges, 
towardes , uprihtes, &c. 


hiderwoydes, 

afterwardes. 





* 
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j^NGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
(b) DA^nvy. 


APP. 


First Period .—£.ytlum (little), ntklutn (greatly, much), 
fur\um (even); &c. , ' 

' i 

Second" Period.— Lutlen , lytlen, muchele, for\e, seldum , 
selden, selde , ane (alone), &c. 

t 

Third Period.- 1 -Lytlen, muchele, tqoche, selde, >selden, one, 
&c. 

* Fourth Period.— Lytlen, lytfflm, muche, piuchel, &c. 

r, 

V v%} • 

' (<r) .Accusative, 

’ 

First Period. —Air (ere), eal (all), neah (nigh), noh, genoh 
(enough), feor (far), lyt; lytel, riht; adverts in -weard 
(ward), &c. 

c 

Second P,eriod.— Al, cer, pr v (ere); 'a-neoh, neh (nigh), 
inoh (enough); hidenvard, yondward, binward (within), 
\iderwari, for\ward, foA&riht, anonriht, aweiward, amidde- 
' ward, &c. < 

Third? Period.— Al; er, ar, or (ere); neh, ny^ tty, fer, 
yn,o 3, Imydward, tydenvard, qwkevqard ( = wrongly), for\riht , 
&c. 

i 

t i 

% Fourftf Period.— Al; er v or; negh } ny$; afer^ ri$t 9 yttow ; 
estward, to-warde , < 3 ?c. „ 


V 


{ d ) Prepositional. 


First jOn-middum (amidst), on-efen (anent), 

0\i-\weorJ? (across*)-; on-geador (together),»' cn-tdel (in vain), 
on-sundrum (asunder), on-eor-nosb (in ea/nest), tb-middes 
(amidst), to-weardes (towards), tb-geedere (tp^ether), tl somne 
(together), qfer-eall (everywhere), cetgcedere * (together), be 
anfealdum (singly),*Sic. » “ 

V r ^ . 

Second Period!” —Amidden (amid), amiddes , a-neah 

(nigh), a-wiAere (against), a 1 newist\ a-newest (fast by, 

near), i ’.riht, qnheh (on high),, a last, anewe, an-anriht, on 

t / 
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@ * f I 

wffiere (against), on-sunder, on oper (otherwise), on-idel, 
in-idel , to-samen, to-somne, to-gmderes, togedere; to-gode 
(gratuitously), overal, of lah (from below), offeor, of feorren 
■ (afar), of heh (from on • high), mid-rihte (rightly), atte /< iste, 
&c. 


Third Period.— fllast, alefte, amidde, a.niddes , in-middcs, 
anhey, on hie, an l'tei j, on kei$, abrod', abrcod, on ferritin, an 
even (at last), ana^t (to nought), to gedere, togedere, togederes , 
overal , ufpo.i hei ’3, <7/ a/, a//t? (in all things = alles), at allc 

ri^tes, anonri^tes, to-ri^tes, uprises, at arst, atte fulle , «/£ Zajfc, 
atte taste, atte best, ate verst (it first dbidene , bydene 
(«= immediately), &c. 

Ii 

Fourth Period.— Abroad , a targe, afer, aferre, an/te 3, /« 
melle, amel (a.nid), on rounde, in myddes, in mydde ; in seme 
(together), nj/, on-uyde, to-geder, in-idel , aL __ <7/ )><? fulle ; 
over thwart, endlong ?, endlonges, &c. 


III. Numeral. 

First Psriod.— dine (once), ceninga, an-unga "(entirely), 
(continually, once fir all),./<?>- an (fir ever), on ane (at 
same time, together), tiviwa (tmck), bct7w7i (between), priga, 
priwa (thrice), &c. 

i 

A 

Second Period.—jiw, /W<?j, tweicn, tweie , 

prices, at anes, at eanes, aiisipe 'once), alonan^a hiva, 

a two, on twinne, on pre, betweonc <, betwenen, bitwixen, to 

pan ane, to pan anes, for pe nanes, for pan me, &c. ■' 

<** ,J 

T nird Period. —Ene, ones, enes, anes, twie, thrie, twyes, 
thries, anon ; inyn (continually), at one, at on, at ene, at wo, 
a pre, atwinne, asevene, bytweyne, for pi nones, ore. 

Fourth Period.— Anes, ones, twyes, Vhries, twye, three, 
anoon, ato, in two,4n on, atone, at ene, after on, bytwene, for 
pe nones, &c. _ ^ 
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IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 


First Per. Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per. 


a?ft, eft 

eft 

eft 

efte, ('ft 

eft, aft 

cefter 

efter, atlcr 

after 

.afire, after 

after 

afterward 

efterward (adv. 
cN: prep.) 

efterward 

— 

afterward 

1 

— 

— 

efter]>anke 


after that 

radian 

— 

nevereft 

r 

never aftej* 

1 witf-zcftan 

_/ 

r , 

— 

— 

^be-ieftan 

bi-Eeften, 

bnjftan 


baft 

abaft 

l)i, big 

bi, be 

by, bi, be 

by, be 

by 

— 

— 

— 

for-by 

past, near 

fore 

fore 

fore 

tl 

before 

— 

forn-on, forn-an 
(as before) 

—— 

* 

1 1 

foran 

foTcn 

► 



1 be-foran 

biforen, 

bivoren, 

beforn, by- 

before 

i 

1 

/ 

bivoien 

biforen, 
by fore, 
befoi a 

fore, biforen 

to-foran 

■ ■ - i 

— 

— 

(hereto-fore 

t wiS-foinn 
® * 

— 

- - 

— 

t — 


avorewa-d 


— 

forw ard 

forS 

forfl, vhi 5 

fc.tft, vorth 

forth 

forth 

— 

forff-rihlc 

—_ 

— 

forth-right 

—— 

forfr ward 

forff-ward 

_ _ • 

forward 

— _ 


forth-with 

—- - 

before 

— 

swire-forft 

— 

— 

neck-forth 

- 

foMo, for-le, 
vorte 

fort effort 

— - 

until 

— 

. — ^ 

^er-for}) 

— 

— 

— 

_ ^ 

t 

f»er-forJ> 

— 

— 

c 

format 

— 

_ 

until 

geo, in 

— 

— m 

• 1 r " 

— t 

geond 

50ml 

3eondwar^i 

f l)e- 3 cnde, 

bi-3onde, 

bi- 3 unde 

yondward 

blonde 
bi ^orfden 

beyon'j 

her ^ 

her, heiv 

her, h re 

her, here 

here 

hidor, 

hidres 

hider 

lpder, huder 

♦ 

hitLr 

■* 

hither 

— * 

hiaerward 


— 

hitherward 
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I 


First Per. 

Sscoiy» PeR.i 

i Third Vi-R. 1 

Fourth Per. 

• 


liinan, 

heonne »* 

heiinc, 

hennen, 

hence 

heoyane, 


hennes 

^heneft, 


heonanc. 

■9 


liennes, 

t 

•heonone, 

•• 


honne, hen 


heona 

* 


henniiA. 





hejinis,hens 

— 

fhehe* 

hehen 

he ben 

hence 

i 

\l1epcn-wa9l 

* 

• 

hcnccfoith, 





hencefor¬ 





ward 



fiTi he hen 

fro hennes 

from hence* 

• — 

heonnenorft. 

% 

• ’ r % 

henceforth 


hennoforiV 



A 

hindan, « 


hind ware!» 

hindeward 

hind ward 

hinder. 





hindweard 




1)ehindan 

Aihinden 

1^'hyndc 

bchinde 

behind 

hwurt (what) niesthwct 

alhuet (until). 

• 



(almost), 

ney-wat 




a Wo wat se 

• (ifcaily) 

t 


B 

'as soon as) 



» 

— 

monihvvat 

- - • > 

— 

nftny-ivhat 

hwar, hwrcr 

hwer, wrcr, 

wlyiV*,» w ei e 

wlier, ivore 

w r here 


w ljier, wheel e 

% 

» 


• 

— 

dies vvei 

— 

elsewhere 

• _ 

ichwer 

fi 


i 

eachw f her£ 

hwxdcr, 

h wilder 

wyder, f 

,'hider, 

whither 

hwider. 


whidev » 

where 

i 

hwyder 

• 

% 



— 

whiderwanj 

whideiwavl 

i_ 

whitherw ard 

— 

ellcswhider, 


— 

elsewhere 

• 

dies hwar 

1 1 

9 

• 

m 

f 

other hwar 




hwanan, 

wonene, 

vvanne, 

wheni Is, 

whcA, A om 

hwana, 

hwofeene. 

whcScn 

wnens,from •Whence ’ 

#ghwo- 

w lichen 

' ■> 

whennes 


nene 

9 

9 



i 

\\ he Vn ward 

▼ 

. a 

9 ^_ 

whence-ward 


e55wh.Gr, 

1 V 

ouwhar 

owyhar. 

anywhere, 

ah war. 

aihware. 

^ l 

* ^iwhtye. 

every whei e 

gehwjcr 

owhar, v 

W % 

a> where 

• 


uwher, * 

% 



■ 

ilvwe i » 

% 

9 


% 

— 

• 

nouv, nowhnr 


now \ere 


\ 
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FI, TGL IS 11 A CGIDENCE 

( APP. 

First Per. 

Second Per. Thtkd Per.t 

Fourth Per, 

l 


seld-hwonne 

seldhwonne, 
seklen, 5 'elcle, 

sclden, selde 

s<fjde 

seldom 

* 

selduni 



i 

in 

in 

in, yn 

in * 

in 

in 

in nan 

inne 

inne, ine 

ine 

himmn 

binnen, binne, 
bine, an inne 

bin 

S' 

i 

within 

■■ 

inwardfrs 


inward, 

within 

wiffinnan 

wWinnen, 

wipinnen, 

wipinne, 

within , 

t 

wi’Sinne, 

inwiW 

wiping, 

inwip 

inwip 

i 

mill 

midi, idi*- 

it id 

— 

with * 

midealle 

mil la lie 

i 

midalle, 

/ wipalli 

wipal 

withal, 

altogether, 

wholly 

niftor, nifter 

neo'Ser, niffer 

Defter 

nefter 

neither 

uiftan 

ne'San 

— 

— <• 

from beneath 

be-ii) San 

bin often, 

benepe. 

binepen. 

beneath 

% 

bini^en, 

+binea«Ven, 

bineoft'e 

binepen, 
biiv/pe 

binepe, 

behepe 


ncoiewar^J 

nco per-ward, 
nepewarde 

V 

t 


nether-ward 

mi 

nu 

now, nou 

now 

now 

on « 

on 

on 

on 

on 

o f , s 

of 

of 

of 

Of ' 

svra 

swa, sw/>, so, se 

4 , 

swa f sa, sij, 

». • £e 

so, se 

so ** 

eal-swa 

alswa, alswo, ‘ 
also, alse, ais 

f 

alswa, also, 

also, als, as 

as 

% 

alsa, alse, 
'ase, als 


* 

swylce (as if) swilce 

< 

• — 

— 

to 

tO, te 

to •> • 

to 

to 

■P«B • «. 

foito, forte.. 


— 

for* lo 


„ (before infm.jf 

- 

< 

__ 4 

* 

r 

cvcrAeVsver-to, 
ever sis yet) 



“ 


never-te — „ 

(never as yet^ 1 

never-to * 

f 

til and fio 

K 

■- 

it _ 

1 

lil and ft-a 

to and fro 

pltr 

per, par* bur 

* 

per, pere. 

pert, pare. 

thtre 

At 

•r 

per, i.t.e 

A 

per, par, 

1 f bore 

• 

pander, pidcr 

l>ider 

pider, 4>uder 

pider 

thither 

piderwy cl 

piderward 

C 

piderward 

piderward 

thitherward 

piderw/ardes 


__ i 

/ * 

thitherward 



1 
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First Per. 

A 

Second Per. 

„ * * 

TJhird Peji. 

i* 

Fourth Per, 

1 

panon, ponon ponene, * 

panne, 

pennes 

thence 

• 

panene, panne pannene 

• • 


w panne, potine panne, penn<% 

penne, panne pennes, 

then 

0 

• 

• 


penne, pan, 

’ 

$ 


pen 


]>4 

fa, po 

pa, po 

po 

than 

— 

]>epen, 

pepen 

pepen, *pien 

thence 

— 

,pepenfore 

« 

— • 

thenceforth 

nufri 

nupe, nijjien • 

nouj>e 

noupe 

now, now 




• 

then 

pres (so, very) Jtes • 

• 


• 

to pam, to)>or 

i — * 


— 


(s», very) 


• 

9 » % 


• |ms 

ms 

J)US, pous 

pus 

thus* 

)>urh 

mrh, purch 

porh, porgl? 

. porgt 

through 

— 

mreh 

purf 

purgh, porow through 

— 

thurh-ut 

— 

— 

thoroughout 

under 

un^er 

under 

under, undre 

under 

— 

— 

— 

from undre 

•from under 

«p 

up i» 

up 

up 

up 

— 

upwardes® 


— 

•upward 


upward 

a 

— 

upward 

ufan 

— 

— 

— 

above 

ufanan 

ovenan 

— • « 

— 

above 

bufan 

buven, huve 

buve m * • 

buve 

above 

abufan 

abufen, bibufen aboven, 

abovfl,' 

above 

V 

A 

k 

above. 

aboven 

•» •» 

• 

1 

abuve* 


At 

« 

wiS-ufan 

■ '• 

- • , 

* 

— • * 

above 

on-ufan 

— 


• — 

above 

u fan-ward 

— 

ovenward 

•_ 

above* 

ufeweard 

uvewar 

— % 

— 

upward 

eal ma6st 


almest 

• almost 

almost 

ofer 

over 

over 

over 

over 

ut, ute % 

ut, ute, uten 

out • 

out. 

9 out m 

— 

utwardes 

— 

% — 

outward 

fbutan 

abepten, abu* 

nbouten, 

aboute\i, ♦ 

about * 


ten, finite 

aboute 

aboufb 

.* 

ymb-utan 

— 

* . 

— 

— 

titan-^mb 

— t 

V 

— t 

— 

— 

.iitan-yn?’A 

i 

— 


—» 


wiftuten, 

wipouten, 

wipouten, 

without 

% 

uten-wiC,* 

wipoute, 

wijKiut, 



ute-wi8 


oli^vithft 


WlS 

wi8 . f 

wip 

• 

against m , 

wiffer 

w 

” % 

•wiper 



% 

, a 

• 

(opposite) 

\ 

— 

wi|) and wip 

i i 

—- * 

\ 


\ 

E 

E Z 
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tENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

\ 


ARP. 


if « , 

First Ter. Second Pick. Third j er. Fourth Per. 


par-abutan pter-aHuten, 

4 t 

per-aboute - 

't 

thereabout 


^er-alv’te'n 

>ar-binnen 

€ 

a 


y 

therewithin 

t 

wer-bi, poi-bi 

perbi 

i 

thereby 

par-after* 

per (par), 

per-after 


thereafter 

-after, par- 
after 

c 

per ney. 

r 

there nigh 


% 

per neili * 
per-afterward 

i 

thereafter 

— 

i 

per biside 

« 

■ « there beside 

* pitT-innc por-inne, 

per-inAe 


therein 

* 

par-mid 

her-mne, 

i • i 

per-oninne, 
per-an, prin « 

per-mide, 

i 

perm id 


« 

therewith 

par-of 

par-mid 
per-of, per-oflfe? 

per-of 

■8 

thereof 

* 

por-offen 

♦ 


par-on pron, par-on, 

per-on 

J-4 

W 

• 

thereon 

par-td 

par-on, pron 
per-to, por-til 

pertT), yer-til 

Ph 

\ ' 1 

thereto 

p«£r-ldgcanes per-a5en, 

per-teyenes 

/ eS 

thereagaihst 


pjfcr ufan 


• N 


par-ute 


•par-wifc 




par-to^eines, , 
par-to-yeynes 
per-oien, 
per-ufc nan 

>er-ofer perover 

H?r-;ipon ppfupon «' 

lar-vdrc, r per-fore, 

per (par)- fore per-vove 

por-uten^ 
per-ute, 

^ par-utc 
por-buten* 
per-purh, 
t&r-Jmrh 
pa*r-\?ifl 
por-wi‘5 
par-wyp-al 
por-umler« * — 

b per-under * 

por-fra? per-fra, ther-fro, 
Jfer^from pgr^r jq 

per-uppe, c therupon 
pruppe 

per-at ther^t 


^er-out, 

* par-oute 

•>_ • 

1 Per-progh 

per-wip 

* * 

per*AnpaI 


to 

< 




tiierupon 


theieabovc 

€ 

fnereover 

thereupon 

therefore 

thereout 


iHcrcwilhout 

therethrough 

therewith 

therewithal 
theft under 

therefrom 

m 

there-upon 

thereat 



• 
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First Per. 

Second Per. 

Tnrdn 1 ’er. Fourt h Per. 



per-anunfler, 

* 

• - - i 

thereunder 

• 

}>or-under • 

• 

• 


* 

• 

Jjcr-imong, # 
pcr-amcgg, 

J)er among — 

there among 
• 

• 

J>or-mong 


• 

— 

_ 9 

]>ar-into 

thereinto 

— 

■—- 

her-to-fore — • 

theretofore 

— 

J>er-towafd 

w 

m 

m 

toward that 

her-xftcr 

her-eft e*, ® 

her-after herafter 

hereafter 

M 

hcr-bi 

• 


—- 

fier-mi?l 

her^nid, — 

herewith 

a 


* 

hei-\\i]» 

w 

>* 

her-of, -offe 

her-of , herof^ , ^ 

hereof 

— 

her on 

her-on heron 

hereon 

-- • 

her-fore 

her-for, • t hcrfvre 
her-fore 

here fore 

. 

her-to* 

— 

hereto 

-- 

lK#-ut 

hcr-out * — 

hereout 

— 

her-wifrinnen 

hci-inne berin § 

> herein 

— 

her-Jmrh* 

— — 

here-through 

— 

vvhar-inc. 

huai'^ine wherin 1 

' wherein 

• 

waidne 


• 

■- 

quor-at 

0 0 

whereat 

—— 

whreron 

huer-ari, - — 

htfer-on » 

whereon 

— 

» 

huer-of, whefof 

wljcifeof 

• 


whar-of 

40 « 

# 

hw er-wiff# 

Jiuer-nSde, wherwitji 
hwarwi^ • 

wherewith • 

> —— 

h war-to, 
hwer-lo 

• 

— t — 

whereto 

— 

hwar-fore 

- - wh'irforc 

wherefore 

-- 

Invar- |mruh 0 

B 

wherethrough 


— 

ftuer-1 # — - # 

whereby 

w 

— 

huer-onder •- 

wll£i eunder 

— 

> 

hucr-oppe • " ‘ 1 t 

whereupon 

hwi ne 

hwi rm* 

• m 

quin, qume, — 9 

* whine 

O Jliat * 
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I ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

% i • 

1 1 • ». 


APP, 


r REPOSITION S. 


I. Prepositions Proper. 


First Per. 

Second Per. Third Per. 

FourTH Per. 

setter, reft 

setter, scftcre, after 
after, efter 

uftre, after 

'i 

# after 

— 

eflerward — 

— - « 

t _ 

barflan, 

baeftan, biaften, — r ' 

batten, bieften 

baft * 

behind, after 

be-seftan 



wift-ieftan, 

j. •% • 

— 

behind 

and 

— ■ i — --■ 

— 

with, in 

set 

set, at, et r • at * 

at 

at 

hi, be 

hi, by, be hi, by, be 

hi, by, be 

by 

for, fore 

fore, for, vor Cor, vor, fore for, vor - 

for 

foran 

foren, for-bi — ♦ 

forbi 

before 

set-foran 

at-, et-foren, atvore 

biforen byforen, 

4 

before 

hi-foran. 

bifon^, 

before 

be-foran 

% bifArep 

before, 


• 

hi vore 

beforn, 


« 

4 > 

beforen 


on-foran 

aforen —» 

afore 

afore 

to-foran 

tofore, (/oforen tofore, tovore to fore 

before 

wift-foran* * 

_ • _ 

« 

before 

forth (a<?v.), 

forpe (prep. — 

without-forth forth —. forth 


= ftej ond) 1 

(outside 

from (in 



°0 

Shak spear e) 

■* • 

- <1 - 

even-forth, 

according 


§ 

cm -forth, 

to the ex¬ 


* r 

* , 

ferforth 

tent of 

fram 

from, vrom from 

from 

from 

frommard 

i— —4 • 

froward 

frontward 

_____ • 

fro, fra * fro, fra 

fro, fra 

from 

giond, geond geond pond, ^eond 

c 

through, after 

(fram)geon- 

gone! 

%*. 


A 


from beyond 

i 

dan 

• 1 

m — 


he-geond, 

blende, W^onde, 

be 3 ond(‘. 

over, L>y 

be-geon- 

t bi 5 onden % b^end^ 

bi 5 onAir. 

beyond 

dan 

% * 

« 

#» 

wi 8 -geondan 

« 1 * 1 ,r 

_ 1 i _ __ r 1 - 

— 

beyond 

be-hc<^an 

\ 

this side of * 

be-hindan 

bihinden U*hynde 

belfynde 

behind 

• n i 

innan f 

in, mnen inne, ine 

iif 

in 

imitf, innan — , 

_ i. 

/ 

in, within 



prepositions 


9 
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b-innan 

wiff-innan 


binnen H bine, * fin # 
binRe •• 

wibinnen,* wyjnnne 


mid 


wi])innen,* 
wijnnne^ 
in-wifc 
inne midde- 
ward * 
mid 

on-mMdcn 


withinne, 
1 within, 
in witli 


amidward — 


neoffan • ' 
be-neoffan bincobe, 

■> bine|>en, 

binoben 

under-neoffan undernepe 
of of 

oil on., o, an, a 

on innon 9 — 

inne on an inne 

up + on up orj, an 


mid 

ainiddcs, 

imyd, 

imyddes 

^inel»c, 

benebe 


mid. 


bcne])c 


within 

within 


amid 

with 

in the middle 
of 

beneath 
beneaLh a 


m * % 


underneabc underlie be underneath 

* ’ ^ .. 


of * 1 

on, an, a 

— 1 


up orj, an uppe upon 


df 

on, an, a 


upon, 9 
in upon 


68, off in a |>et = 08 Jwct 

*Va to to, alto (unto) to 


to to 

til (Northum- til 
brian) 


from, off 
on, in 

within, into 
within, into 
upon 1 

until, unto 
to, for, m 
to 


forte (forto) 


into 

b-ufan 


into * • 

intil 

buuen, bone, 
bufen, buue 
a-bufen 


rfnto* unlo iinlo 

fork’, vort, J — , U lU " 

fort ^ . * 

• intS in*o into , 

intil’ftntil imil, until into, until 
_ •. buuc above 


• « 


on-u fan 


% oven an, 
jyenen. 
ovenon 


above, % 
aboven, 
^boune, 
oboven • 

_ \ 


^ibove, 

aboven 


above, over 


Mvoue-ward, — 
an-oiyward 


ofer % 


ofer, over over 


over 


w 

fiom above 

•upon, over 

• % 

at the top of 


over, above 


___--* 

Upon (pi cp.) = «/(adv.) + on (pro*), not (Vli. «//«", «//*■ 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

Arp. 

First Per. 

Second 

Thirp Per. 

* 

« 

Fourth Per. 




€ it-over, at- 

beyond. 




«above 

above 

tip (adv.) 

up « 

up, op, 

up < 

up ■ 

uppan 

uppan/ uppen, 

upc, up, 

upq up 

up (upCn, on) 

• 

upen, uppe, 

op, ope 

♦ 

< 1 

f 

* uppo, uppon 



w 

011-uppan 

an-uppe, on* 

— 


upon 


uppe, an- 





uppon 


1 

* 

undci 

under * 

under 

under 

under 

— 

anunder 

— 

anunder 

under 

litan 

ute 

out, out-of 

out 

out of, from 

« 


l 

* 

out 

but an (=be- 

buten, bute 1 

bute, bote, 

bute, but, bot but, out of, 4 

titan) 

t 



without. 



* 


except 

on-butan 

abutan 

abfite, about e, bout e, 

about, 

a-hiitan 

al alien 

oboutc 

about e , 

around 

wiiS-iitan 

wicVuten, 

vvithouten 

withouien, 

vynhout 


witf-ute, 

withoutc,* 

withoute, 



utwifs 

out with 

outwith 



ntewip, 


»; 



vvi\mtan 

4 • 



yiiiD-utan 

— 

— 

— 

about, round 

» 11 tan-ym be 

• 

1 ' 


about 

• 

— 

ute ovei ' 

— 

— 


A 

(above) ~ 



—— 

*J>;irh-ut * 

thorgh out 

thm*50Ut 

throughout 

wiS t 

wi{h 2 

\\ ilh 

with 

•il V* 

with 


forS-wi 5 „ *• 

for|>-wiJ)' 

• — i. 

forthwith 

wifter( against) — 

* 

— 

— 

*ymbe, ymb, 

,umben, embe, 

enn >e, umbe. 

umbe (about) around, about 

' en’ibe, emb 

umbe 

umby-moug 

uni- only as 



i 

(about, 

prefix to 




round about) verbs 


lnirh 

])\nh y Jpirch, 

jrnrh, )>on, 

thurgh, 

through r 

1 

• Jmrch 

* Imrz, Jmrf 

thors, 



' t •- 

f. 

thorgh, 

< 

t 

* 


thorow ^ 



t 

t _ 

J)oru-out 

i 

1 

« 

* 

throughout 

- — .1— 


4J f ^ 

1 The Middle E. = without, except.« * 1 

, 2 In the Second peiiud , ioifh often Minifies from , /y, and has aha the 
sense of our with. In tl»e T h'rd and Eourfe jr^riods it takes altogether 
the place o(.the older mid* In the First 1 puiod 76 jJJ = with, opposite, 
against, from, beside, along, &c. c 



PREPOSITIONS 


4=5 


II. Compoiyd F 4 epositi Jils. 

- * % % • 

( a ) Substantive. • 

First P%r. Second Per. Third Per. FoiTrthPer. 

eac (in addi- ek, cc (ad^) ek, ckc (adv.) eke, ek (adv.) eke 
tion to) • 

to-eacan to-eke (adv.),* |>ertckc(adv.) 


on-gegn 
on-gen, 
•on-gean, 
a-gean, 
a^en 


teke (adv.), 
tekan 4'ulv.) 
on-30 in, • 

on-5ien, 

• on-jienes, 
3:en,#an3en, 
a son, 05011, 
a5eines, 
a^cnes, 
yeynes 

_ • •’ 


to gegnes, 
to-genes, 
to-gcanes, 


to-5eric, 
to-3encs, 
to-jeines, 
to-3eine, 
to-ycyncs, 


g.iyn, a sen, 
a“cin, 
p^eyiT, 
rftain, 
n ~aine, 
ogain, ■ 
a^aines, 9 
ayent # 
ayans, aye 
avoreye, • 
m r orye, 
(against, 
towards) 
toycmS*, 

1050ns 


thereto 

• 

a 5011, .{51011, against, 
a^ens, towards 


a seines, 
ayens, 

aseinst. 
aytfts^; * 

§ 


(opposite) 


over against 


to-a"ens 


against 


ge-mang, 

imreng, imong, 

among, 

amoftg. 

anting, 

op-geman& 

, amang, 

oman g, 

amonges, 

^ amongst 

on-mang. 

among,# 

# airian^cs 

, i mm 0950s/ 


a-mang. 

bimong. 

imang,* 

• 

a 


• 

imang 

0 . 

umbe- 

1 


be-noivVan 

V 

m 

mong 



V 

bvnorlh 

* by ?orth 

north of 

be-eastan 

hi esten # 

by este 

by este 

east of 

be-westau # 

biwesten 

f>y we^o 

by weste • 

west of 

be-siiifan 

— 

by spujie 1 

•— 

soflth of 

— 

bi-side, 

bysyde, 

* bysnty ^ 

by.jdes 

beside. 


"bis^I^p, 

bismes 

bysides 

brides t 

be-hftalfe 

bihalf ^)ihx'lvcs 

• _• 

t m 

— 

besides (on 

4 

bihalves 

9 

• , 

this side 


• • 

• 


of), on be¬ 

ft 



w 

half of 


— — -oy sUde oj nvfceue <jt, instead ot 

1 In the provincial* dialects w£ find *besouths be 7 t>esf , &c, lu*tlio 
Second period these fjrms are ajsc. used adverbially. y 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


AW. 


First Fer. SkconH 10 kr. Tri/Ri>pER. Fourth Per. 


a-diin 

adun, dun 

d mn dou-.i- 

down, adown 


]>urh dynt 

thorgh dynt ” — 

by dint of 


(v T ith gen.) 

of, with 
dynt of 
be wey of 

by way of 
aloft (Shak- 

on-lyfte 

o-Jofte (adv.) 

alofte (adv.) alofte 

(adv.) 

• 

toppe(above) — ( 

speare) 

ser 

(b) Adjective. " 

er, ar, or er, ere, or 

ere, before 

feor 


« 

far from 

unfeor 


— —. 

not far from 

gehendc 

ihende 

Kcndc (adv.) liende, ende 

handy to, 

(cp. O.Sax. 

■ 

pear to 

at-handum 
at hand) 
neah 

9 

neh 

hey ny5, nygh n 

nigh, nigh to 

near 

< — 

— - 4 ner, nerre 

nearer, nearer 


s 

4 

i 

to, near, 
near to 

nchst 

no**., 

next,' nest next (= next 

next, next to 

r» 


to) 


neah-hand 1 

— 

ne : hand ner hond 

near 

(nearly) 

neawiste 

aneowe^te, 

\ 

by, near 

i 

ancouste 


to-we arc! x ' 

toward, 

toward toward 

t 

toward 

to-weardes 

toward 

— towardes 

towards 1 


adune-ward o 

—— t 

down 

— 

after-ward 

i “ 

after 

from-ward 

frommard; 

£amward from ward 

from 


fromword, 

fraward 

* * 

r 

' i 

% 

^pward % — 

(upwards of) 

wana 

Wane*t n. wane. 

— — 

minus 

% 

a wana’ 



and-lang, 

on-Jongen, 

endelong , along 

along 

ond-long, 

an-long, 

end^ang cndeVong 

i 


inJanges 

' endejonges 

r 

^e-long, pre- 

ilwig, ilong, 

along (on) along (ofij 

all ’long of, 

ceded by 

pieced^d* by 

« 

aJong of 

prep, on 

- — 

on * 

. .. i 

■ • 1-- • „. 



1 In the Second period we Sind to?vardcs (ady.) = about to come, 
future ; ^’hakspeare uses toward in the same stnse v 
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First Per. 

Second Per. 

y hi Rif Per. 

Ff Irth Per. 


on middan 

on nittden. * 



amid 

on-mi^Sum 

imiddeg* 




amidden, 

amydde, * 

Jlmyddis, 

amid, amidst 


amiddef 

amid, 

amyddes, 



amiefeward 

mydde, 

amiddes 



• 

arnidward 



to-middes 

— 

in be middes 

in [>e middis 

in the midst 


m 

of 

!f 

of 

on-middel£ 

P 

* 


in fnydil 

/» < . 

in the middle 


of, in |>e of, by the 
myddylle of middle of 


am cl, ymel,’ amid 


})e-twih, 

bitwihan, 

• 

bolifox, 

oniell, • 

bitwixe, 

• 

betwixt 

be-tw%oh, 

bituhhen, 

bitwftr. 

• betwixen, 


. belwuh, 
betuh 

bituhhe, 

bitwihan. 

p 

n 

betwixt, 

bytwyste 


(betuihs, * 
betweohs), 
betweox, 
betwux, 

bitwixe, 

bhwixen, 

bittoixte, 

bifwix 


* 


be-tweonuin, 

bit weonen, 

bytw<*n£ 

bet wen, 

a-twixt mm 
(Sponsor) 
•between , 

be-twynum 

bitwine, 

bytwene 


•efene, efne 

4 utwene, 
bitwenen 
icfne (upon, 

enlie, efne, 

a 

e*en, c^ei^Jy 

(adv.), 
nefne, 

even with), 

arpgmn, 
&c. (adv.) 



nemnc 

(except), 

to-emnes, 

to-efnes 


(aldhg, 

evenly) 

1 


i-efn, 

1 on efn (adv. oncncc, 

^e*t, anens, 2 anent 

on-emn 

•Iff La3.), anente, 

♦anentis, # • 


anundes, • , anende3 

anemptis, 


anont, onoi„, § 

anentist, 


^n-onde, # • 

9 onefent # 

aneynst, 


afcen 4 e 


1 O.N. if wtftel, a n. i/neffeih*; Svucf enrillem . 

- Anon to =even Jcf (anetn in the Third period); cp. • 

“ Alle (h)ii» clpjies casle of eferichon 
Anon tCjis scerte .”—legends Holy Kood 9 pp. £f., 55. 
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ENG US IT ACCIDENCE 

AIT. 

1 

First Per. 

Second 

Third l’KBf' 

Fourth Per. 

— 

— t 

_0 ' 

*w\\ fot*'|> 

according 

10 

— 

u 

_ A 

— ■ - 

evencfor J ) 1 
(adv.) 

according 

to 

on-first 

.onfcst, onfast, 
anfest, faste 
hi 


faste by 

1 

fast by 

— 

suJ)J>he, siJd>e 

su]>]>e, si|»o 

si)>e, sin sen 

since 

ftwyrs, 
ffwirhes, 
ffweorh, 
<?\vct, 
on |>weorh 
(adv.) 

|)WCT-t-llt 

(O.N. J>vert) 

; ' * 

¥ 

$ 

1 

>* 

athwart, 

thwart 

» 

r 

1 

over Invert 

t 

over ]>wart 

athwart, 

thVvait 

■—■ 

J>wcrtover 

- — 

- — 

athwart 

- - 

onward 


- ‘1 

instead of 

—— 

inw r ard 

1 

- 

within 


I 


* 

• . CONJUNCTIONS. 

• h>» 

1 


I. 

Prctnpminal. 

% 


First Per. 

Second Per. 

f 

Third Priii. Fourth Per. 

and, ond 

and 

and and 

and, 

mi. 

it’ 

now, nMv now 

now 

ne.. ne 

no.-me* 

ne...r? no ..ne 

neither., nor 

cac, cc 
nc, ach, ah 

ek, eke, ok 

cb, eke eke, cche 

also, eke 

ah, auh, cc, 

aj ac 

but 


ach, ok 



swa 

swa, so, sua, 

sa, »swa, sa, so . 

so 


swo 

so , 


eabswd 

^alswS, alswo, 

also, aL%va, as, also 

also, iL. 


also, alse, 

PLhcy as 2 



ise M 1 



— 

sum * 

som, sum som, sum 

as 

swahwier-swa wliser swa 

wher-as wheras 

whereas 

swylce 

swulc, alse, 

— ,» — 0 

as if 


ase 

11 

1 

gif 

«y 

afff (tie) 

5if, juif, yef 
j)i 1 

— 1 

5if, yif 5if, if 

,, f*"' 

if 

therefore 
so much the 

» - 

t 

• 

...as 

1 Eiicnfti ]> became event 

dilute in later writers ; ^ seel 

as an adv. 



II • CONJUNCTIONS 

* I * I 

First Per. Secont>*Per. ^’iiirBFkr. Fj>|rth Per. 


4*9 


(Sykes, 
ftyUs to 
totoste to 

lest, itt>ste ** 

|csle, Ins to 

lest 

• 

• 

lest 

tos 

— m 

—* 


so far, thus 

tosflp 

_ • 

— 

- - 

w hereby 

— 

pes 

— 

— 

# therefoi e 

ton, tonne 

ptxnne, panne 
penne, 
ponne 

panne, pan 
penne, 

. ponne 

panne, pan 

» 

• 

• 

then 

'tonne 

pen®, panne, 

penne, panne, pan, pen 

than, since 

• a 

ponne, pan 

to" 

• 

than 


• — 

als, hot 

ffla 

f>n, “l>n 

1 . 0 , pa 

].a, l>a • 

then • 

to pa 

pa, po 

P° , 

)'* J>1 pat 

when that 

Seal* 

pa*h, pah, 

K‘5,‘ K'l, i.of 

poll 3. P»g h . 

nevertheless 

• 

poh, peh, 

■ • t ■ i 

• 

• 

t 

, peigh, pei 

though 


« * w ~ 

■peihp ■pcyh 
_ * _ 

sw.itoah poh-swa-poh 

i 

on * 

♦tor, tor tor per, p.er pa i r # per 

per-foie, per foie 


alle poughe although 

— 9 nevertheless 

(though) 

— q thence 

per, ^there, whgr 

jjcrfoie therefore 


ton den 
for by 


peer-fore 
pc nde 

fijti'i 


• « 


tot 


:f*r (tot) 


# —« — whilst « 

for thy Jot thy therefore 

* * (jar thy is 

| •used hy * 

K § i t ! « Spenser) 

pat, pet pet, pnt.*al pat, at that, in order 

* » that, on 

purpose 

P » » that 

*u cer, er, ar, t nr. or, cr fir, or, or ere, or (evei) 

;(t Sain tot ar pan, ei pan c#pan erlhen* ere that 

ar (5am to « • * erst then,* 

% 4«r that* t 

#.«T*pat after that Sflei that .after • 

# - ■ — r — — " during, whilst 

- - bfroren pat ^ifoi e pat before pat before, afore 

— yAong pat — • * — while that 

butan (tot), *bute, buten • bute, bote, but^ be* but, 

hut An * f bute*pat but that • 

-• ** no 4 >*t, only 

f 9 * no hot m 


but jif M 


• but-3ft, but 5if 
• but-eif# 


but..?if 
% (unless) 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


Arp. 


First Pkr. Second It.Third Peri Fourth Per. 

bi p«Vt ' ’oijxat' ' until, by that 


hi 5 am pe 

for 5 an 5 a;t, for (ton* pat, 
for Bon Be, for |>on 

for 5 am 5 c, for pi pat, 

for Ban Be to-for, 

for pi 

— for 


i t 


— ‘ fra |)at 

i 

— ipat hat 

mid 5 am Be, — 

mid 5 ^ 5 e 
nefnc, —‘ 

nemne, 

nym 5 e « 

i'E \xt, a K V 1 

, / forlo, forte, 

• vorte, fort, 

pat, wat ( 

of Bon , of pat (when. 

( = sy 5 an, that) 

s : nce) 1 * 

— on5ren pit • 

si 55 an seoBBen 

<■ (=>■- si 55 am ' 

Baet) 


* . 


that' 


for 


for, 
for al 


— —> by this that, as 

for J/«.t, for for because because, that, 

that, for this seeing that, 
J1 A therefore ' 

(for that) 
for because , 
are archaic) 
for} because 
for all (not- 
. withstand- 

ing) 

for and (and A , 
moreover) 
since, firm 
that (time) 
in that 
with that 
s ; when, while 
unless 


from pat, 
f ram bat 


') 


al lniet, 
fort, forte 


until 


•* «- 


scj»pe, sen sipen, sip, 


frapat 


against 
since, sith 
si pens; sins, that 
sin pat (Spenser), 

sithens 

(lb.), 

sithehce, 

• since that 

(Shaksp.) 
since 


til pat 
forte pall 
for 5 pat, J- 

font- 

wiB Bon pe wiB pon pe, * 4 wip pe pat 

wip pari-pe * '" ;t * 1 

{ to Bari) B£ct to pan pat 
to Be Baet 
to Bjr Ba;t V 


fropat % 
tille, til, to til, unto, to till, until 
forto, fortt ( 


with thdt 


wip Vat, jr"' 

f 


until, till that 
provided 
to the end that 


o 



n 


i 


CONJUNCTIONS - 
!>ER. tfHIRlfpEK. Fjill 


- 13 » 


First Per. Second Per. VhirdPkr. F/Jrth Per. 


' I 


wi})oji4cn 




I 


m % 


|mrh |?ai # 

}mrh )>at pat 




save 
Q,n U'sse 


sam.-.sam, sa»n.. sam 
same... same 


unless that, 
except, 

• • without 

I>uv5 |>at through that 
}>ur5 |)at J>at, , 
ther thur5 
bat (because 
that) 

—• besides that, 

— notwithstand 

> ing that 

by })C cause because that 
pat, because # 

\m. t 

for because foi* because 
•);at (vulgar) 

nolml, nobut except that, 
5if, but except, ex¬ 

cepting that 

save that, eaf save, save 
only that only that 

paving, unless 
\vh 


let her... q 

i 


lie 

— 

9 


ffnd 

ge ..ge 

ge.. ge 

0 - • 


both... and 

ge...and 

• 

ga JU...ga pa 


ycfcboj), ya 
bo]>e...and 

both... and 

<* •> 

ge 

5 e . • 

5 e * 

•• 

• . 

5et * 

5e^he) 0 * 

• f 

evt?n, 
nay, nay 
even, ay 

git. {jet 

5et, seite 

5ct 

y<* 

hwct...lftaet 

wat...\tat. 

what... what, 

what... what 


hwonne 


what..•what 1 * what...and what...and 
• what, what 

t ...and* m 

wenne, whan, wfon, wi#ne, whan, when, when, 
w han ne. huen ^Ifcn that when so, 

^ane (J)onne • # • when at;, 

• >gmne) f • whensoever 

hwiii, huer, hw;jr wAer, huer, wher, whar where 


swa huer 


whar # • 

* 1 _ 


ware so, 
hwoere-svc, , 
war-s^a, 1 

wer-Jwa, 
wftaer-*wa-sc, • 
wAaer-safem * 




whereso 
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— — Whr-by ^ * „ whereby that,whereby, 

« wherefore, whcrefoie 


'I 


1 t l hat 

whcr-with 1 
war Joru 


r 


— whudcr 
swa-hwider- wuder-swa 

swa 

— woder J>at 
hwreffer... J>e wheher.. .of>er, 

whether.. J>e 

hwieffer... — 1 

offffe, ' 
offffe... offffe 

— , lie 

swa-ffeah- — 

hwaiffere 

iegffer...ge, C5®cr. 5e, 
tegffores ’ differ... and, 

ge ‘w, |icr... and, 

bote... and 


whider whider 
whider-ever — - 


where-with 
where- * 1 
through 
whither 
whithersoever 


— whither that 
whether ..or, rvhether...of, 

wher f ..wher whether, 

or whether 

— whether.. or 

j 

* i 

— — or 

J‘ogh-quc]>er thd'juether nevertheless, 
thogh-, ^ 


i * 


whether 


yet 

either .and both . and 


t * 


affor (itScr) offer... offer 
• * .- offffe ? 


o];er.. or 


c*y|>er...or, either... or, 

cJ?er...or either, or 

else 

o her... or either... or 


h 


o|>er 

ndffor.. ne neoffer . ne, 

ncoffer ..na 

now her... ne 
*§»* 


oyer, or 


e her... or either... or 

cyher...or, either... or 

or..^oupher 
or...*ffr or... or 

o]jc. , or or 

no|jer 4 ne, 1 nei]>er ..ne, neither., nor 
non her...ne no)>er...ne, 

neyher...ne 

— nouhej\..ne, ' neither... 

neher... 15 neither, 

1 neher,. nor...noi, 

neiher... 


nei 


>er 


-v 


* p 


*t 

1 See Adverus. 



J CONJUNCTIONS I 

. • Hf 1 umeral. * 
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IJirst Per. Second Pi^f. Third Per^ Fourth Per. 

dn...sun% sum...sum # som...sifln, som...s<Jim, one (some),., 

sum... sum # -som...and oon... some/ 

• • som anoJ>er, • one... 

• oon... and another 

oon* other... 

• oJ)cr...oper, some, 

• • ' onf..o|>er, one...other 

begen 1 ...and baSe...find, hope...and bothe...and both...and 

• • -ba.i.and • 

a rest... erst...si])J)en, fn$t...sibl)en first...and first ..after-* 

/Aik, 1 . 1 l ... » ... • . 


$j£'San...2t*t ct nexten 
nextan (rare) 


(sippe) 


l Jit ei V 


wards 
*..at last, 


first...after, first, second- 
,, !..eft, ly, lastly, 

,, ...after- finally, &c. 

ward, 

,, ...after J>at, 

,, ...ferthe£ 
more, 

,, ...alsc^^ 

,, ...thannc, 

,, .. .than, 

,, ...finally 


•ill. Adjectfve (Adverbial}. 


on £fne 
eornostHce 
for & on 
soOlice 


witodlice 


an ocfne 


evene| 


dies 


and idles 


gelfce, 

gefice-swa 

on-licgi 


ilich?(alike) fan-licfie) 

L . 1 » 


ihcrfifr^ there 

- thereTore therefore 

i forso))c lo ! trul)i 

soojdy, 
s#]>ly 

indeed, truly 

forsope • 
afld elles, elft, 

* elka^or * 
cllje . 


^ven,#cvcn t tc^* 

therefore 


truly 

elft, or else 




* as 


¥• * 


— Kkc as, like¬ 

wise, 

m alike... and 

furtheri%>reto furthermore 
furil^rover further 
mtireovnr* moreover 
— • where #hat 


as v^r forJ)%s as fer for J> as far as * 


1 It was.inflected.# - 
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IV. Subst^h^'ve. 

First Per. Second Per. Third Per. FcPRTH Per. 

hwilum.. while (wile)... 

while (wile) * 


Apr. 


hwilum 


^rhiloni... and awhi T e... 
whilom awhile, 


Fi hwile... 
©a hwile 


pe6nne...pennc 
|>eo while pe 
pa while pat 
pe wiiiPc pc, 
whil pat, 
hwils 


i -i»' 


on ©set ger/d — 


some** ' 
times... 
sometimes, 

/ at times... 

at times 

— now... now now...now 

—' — *now...now ** 

— — the while that 

the while pat — the while*that 

the while, while that, while, whilst, 

while,whiles the while, the whi^e 
pat, to while whils, whiles v the 

pat, to whils whiles), 

V while that, 

, 1 whilst that, 

during the 
while that 

for pe ~as' 4 pat in case if in case, in case 

that 

— — on condition 

that 


, V. Prepositional. 

. JSee dr, \:f*er, biforan, buta i, hi, for, from, in, mid, netrne, 
oft, of, ongean, S7\>, til, to, wl’ft, wffiutan, ouruh, &c. These 
forms are generally foil wed by 3 cet, (that). 


VI. Verbal. 

* 

to iw 'ten 1 — 


to wit 


<- 


1 1 


ndlis ©flet an — 
...ac eac 


^ - 


n& C^Iaes, nopd.es, 


VII. Compounds. 

no 5 t one...ac not only...not only... 

not only ...but, but, 
but vke, not merely 

not onjy.but 

bwt and 

nc pelfj^ neverpeles, nathless, 1 


1 Ne for thi, nat for thi occur in ihe Thi-d and Fourth periods for 

nevertheless. 




II 


First Per. Second P 


INTERJECTIONS | 
er. TiArd Per. Foutetri Per. 
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na fle lc6s 

no JxflaTer^ 

\ever|jelcs, 

na>eles, 

neverthe¬ 


neuer |>e t 

never be # ’ 

lajjeles, 

less 


later * 

later^f 

never 



~w 

•ner ]>e later 

later 

• 

ac ltd C£ md 

—- 

naj^emo 

— 

nhthemore 


• 



(neverthe¬ 




• 

less), 

$set is 

]>at is, J^et is 

J>at is 

bat is t 

that is 

— • 

— • 

that is at say that is to 

that is to say 


• 

*» 

seye, that 


• 

i • • 

9 

is to seie 


njfere (ne 

i » 

w#rne, warn 

warne, warn 

jvere it not • 


# o 


na war that 

alle W. itthat, wve it so, 
be so il be, be it so, 
tty so, were albe, albeit 
it so that * 

though so be how be 
that, sith 
that, so is 
that 


— I 


m + 

* 

— * 


’ INTERJECTIONS. 

# » • 

6 a a a • a ah! 

• A ! # A ! A! 

(Wickliffe, v 

• * Jer xiv, YjfF # ^ 

— — # aha b # aha « * aha 

ca-la 1 — alas, alias #, a ^ as » O, alas, 

• , • alias alas the day 

— • t — — | fy alias alack, 

• • \ lackaday 

— — # — — hdh(Q.¥,bah) 

— — — # ey * e]^(O.F. eh\ 

• i • ay 

— ,— fyadcbles vath^^fie fie (O.F. fi) 

(= fie a to »• * 

, deyils) fy3 (vath) 

0 thou , fy 

— uah (vath) foh, fah, 

• * • faugh 

hig — — heigh, hey, 

heyday 

J -—r---— 

1 Ed-la seems to be mixed ujf with F. hj-las (Lat. lassus.^ weary), 
hence alas! alack t * * 4 , 


r r 2 
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First Per. 

Second Per. 

TH'RDP'iP' 

Fourth Per. 


hu 

— 

— 

t 

how » 

hu la 

— 

% - - T 


howjaow 

hwy. 

— 

— 


why 

la 

la, lo, lour 

lo 

lo, lOO 

lo ! la! <p la! 

— 

0 

0 

OW, OU 

O, oh 

— 

— 

— 

a 

O, 0 me! 

— 

— 

— 

te he 1 

aha! 

— 

— 

— 

weu 

aha! 

— 

-— 

-- 


ugh! 

hwiX’t 

— 

whq f 

what 

what! 

i J 

wa 

wa, wo 

wo , 

woo, wo 

woe ! 

wa-la 

% wola, wallan, 

— 

— 

alas! 


wrlat ;veolla, n 


V* 


wcle 

- 


* 

—- 

— 

» _^ 

i 

alas 

aUs! 

wa la wa 

ah wala wa, 

we 5 laway, 

wa la wa 

ah, well-a- 


walawa. 

weilaway 


day, well 


wolawo, 

% 

1 

away 


« wa?ila, wcei 

* 

» 




weilawei 


• 


— 

a*vcci, awei. 

awei, tc awey, 

—‘ 

alas ! O woe! 

• 

4r~. ,*vcih 

wei 


ay me ! , 





aye ! 

•V* 

— 

t < — 

harow 

harrow ! 

— 

— 

— 

whist 

whisht! 





hust ! 


heil (be ]k>u) 

— 

— 

h^il 1 al hail! 

. V. 

v,# c — 

—>i 

baw, bawe 

bow-wow" 



• 

<‘ v " 

heit p now 

gee 

— 

— 


jossa 

whoa 

— 

— 

» 

t . 

avoy. (O.Fr. 

fie 



i 

• voi) 

A 


In the Second period we find zditicrist, wot Crisf;-= Christ 

knows, by Christ! . 

* * 

' In the, Third period we find (i) deus^Uduce = the deuce ; 
(2) dapeit, dahet (O.Fr. desh&ii , 'dehait , dehet) = ill beiide. 
In subsequent writers it became dapet, which has giv>sn rise 
to dase you !' din you ! dash you'l (3) goddot, goddoth = God 
wot, God knows. occurs also in the"subsequerit period. 

t ■ 11 xy/ 

—--r—- r - 

Deii Mes mocking laughter. 
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ii INTERSECTIONS j 

Peter = St. Peter, is a ccftimon interjiAion in the Third 
and Fourth peridfis, like Marry ! 1 ( = th<? Virgin Mary) in 
later times. * » • I 

Bi Erist, for God, "Lordy, 5ft. c 
Fourth periods. * 


occur in the Third and 


1 Scinte Marie /• occurs as interjection in the Second period. 



APPENDIX III. 


WORDS OF NORMAN-FRENfTI ORIGIN IN, TIIF ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE BE!'ORE 1300, . 


• M ft 

I. In fne “ Saxon Chronicle ” before 1200 :— 

1 * 

* 1 

Cunte«e, curt, dub, dubban, dubben, emperice, justise, miracles, 
pais, prisun, privileges, proccs^iun, rente, stand, rd, iresor, tur. 


II. “ Lamteth Homilies ” (“O.E. Horn.,” First Series), 
ed. Morris, for E.E.T. Society, before i2cd:— 

* ,, i 

Asottie, blai&iret, cachcpol, castel, cherite, clerk, crunede, elmesfiti, 
elmesse, crimes ( = heretics), ernjine, ewangeliste, flam, fructe, ioffred, 
iagulere, large, lechurs, liureisiiiv manere, meister, merci, messe, 
munek, munte, palefrcp, parais, passing poverte, processiun, prophete, 
prude, pru f „ riche, rubbere, sabelinc, sacremcns, sahn, saltere, sauter, 
seinte, sermoi^cn, servise, sottes, spps, spus -had, ureisuns. 


III. “ Trinity ‘College Homilies ” (“ O.E. Horn.,” Second 
Series), rd. Morris, for £.E.T. Society, before 1200 :— 


• 9 9 

Aisie, albe, almes, au^hebissopes, barun, ^ispused, burnet, calch, 
calice, caliz, candcl, chastren, chemise, $erc, confessors, corporcals, 
crisme-cloth, custnme, fustane, gestningej languste (locust), dechurc, 
maisterlingeft, marbreston, 1 marlirs, meister, ( mentel, messe, mesure, 
minster, piseiSe, mint olive, onur, oregcl, orgelc, palm, patriarche, 
perance, penitence, pou$.e, prisune, prophete, religwn ; jicheise, roberie, 
safiran, salni; sepulcre, sergantes, sol, so]e, spuse, street, tur, turnde, 
turtle, undeiplantedc, underplanter, iffrgines. * 

« « * 

IV. Words u fern Layamon's* “Brut” c d. Madden 
(? 1205) :— * 

* 1 • 1 * m — 

% , / \ 

Achapt 1 , admirail, apostolic, arcberi, armitej. ascaped, astronomic, 
avallen, balles, barun, biclusen, bolle, bunnen, cacchcn, canele, 
cantelcopt, cathel (chattels), 0 cheisil, Giusden (closed), coriun (musical 
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pipe), crune, crunedel, cruwche, *dotie, d^l^en, due, dusje-pers, 
eastressc, falsie, flitfiij ginni, wiarditiche, hiue £huc ancl cry), hurte, 
itiurned, ieled (anointejp, ire*kablen, 1jlc, latimer, lavede, legiun, 
licoriz, # iiun, machunes, mahun, rpfJt#, mmtel, 9 marl ir, messagere, 
mile, montaine, munstre? muijt, m#st, nunne, olifantes, pal, paradis, 
paytisce (=of Poitoff), pilegnm, pore, porz (ports), pontes, ilouere, 
processiun, putte, riche % riches ( = richesse), salmes, salteriun, sesern- 
inge, scare, scarn, sceremiggc (scrimmage), scole, scornes, scurmen, 
•sealed, senaht, senaturs, seint, servinge, servisfc, sire, sot, sumunde, 
talie (?), tc^nple, tinlpc, tumbcl, tunne, tur, turqp, Varde, weorre (war), 
werre (to war, ravage), ymages. 

• In the later.tex^wc find the addjjional words—abl'ey, anued, aspide 
(espied), atyr, canoun, changede, chapel, chevetaine, cloke, conseil, 
contre (country), itope, cri, delaie, eyr, failede, fol, folic* gilc, gisarihe, 
grace, granti, guyse, harsun (ar9unj, herej|jtc% honure, hostage, 
istor^L* manere, marbre-stone, aonnerie, note, paide,* pais, paisi, 
p^efre, pa*i, pensilcs, porses, prisune, a^Ilede^route, sarvi, scapie, seine 
(ensign), siwi (follow), soffri, tavel, tresur, truage, lumbe, urinal, usi, 

waiteth. • 

% 


V. (1) “ Seintt'- Marharrete," ed. Cockayne, for E.E.T. 
Society, about i?oo :— 

* ^ 

Bascin, caste 1, changede, chapelc^ jjhevesc, crauant, cjjpnc, crunede, 
grace, grandame, ibreuet, lampc*, liun, mantles, martir, martirdorh, 
merci, passiun, pr'nce, prisun,<balve, samblant*scinte, turnen, warant. 

* i « 

m 

# (2) " On Urcisuti” &c. in Lrftnbcth MS. and CatVon MS. I^ero, 
A. xiv. ( u O.E. Hoft..” Ffrst SeriVj), about — t * 

Abandun, cunfort, debt, fals, mediciSc, privite, salvi, unyiuucl. 

• • • 

(3) u On God UreisMn” Cotton MS. Nerb, A. xiv. (“O.E. Horn. ” 
First Series):— 

Chcrite, ciclatune, ikruned, ftune, :#unuch, jjaradis*?, servise. 


90 * 


^(4) “ On Lofsvng of urc fefdi* (lb.):— * * 

• * 

B*ffettunge, efununge, grace, pasyun^ pris, prude, sacreS, sacre* 
ment. •• • 

• * • •• 

(5) u On Lofsong of wbZwrde ’# (IK) ft 

/ . • * 

Ewangeliste, i-§acred, me^ci,' murciable, obedience, oT-*eIuunge, 

sawte:, seruunge, Jurnfen, warant, un-of-s^rued. % 
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< | M 

( 6 ) “ Soules IVardcC ( O.E. Hbm. ):^- 

Aturnct, castel, ciiineft, cunct.tabl^f tunfessuft,, i-cheret, i-robbet, 
kciseres, mealies, meisire, meistrcfi, meoster, peosure, mesure, preouia, 
scmblant, trcsor, trnnes.' 1 «- 

\ v 

(7) “ IVohuvge of ure Lotted” (lb.):— * J 4 

Beast, buffet, calenges, carpe, chaumbre, crune, debonairte, debon- 
eirschipe, derennedes, dol, druff, druri, sise, gentile (gentiller, gentileste), 
grace, hardi, large, largesse, lettres, mesaise, mijnt, noble, noblesce, 
paie, passiun, piler, po-iertc, poure, praie, pr<p, prince, priian, ribauz, 
robbedes, schurges, spuse, strete, treitur, tresun, 

(8) “ Hali Meidenhad” e d. Cockayne*:— 

Xcovered, acoveringe, adamantine stan, angoise, asail5Ct, atulxi, 
basine, beast, cangln,chaste, ^haiste‘ 5 , chaunger, confort, coveriiige, 
crunen, cumhveari, cuntassc, degrez, delit, dignete, eise, est^ai,' fliVo, 
gcntil, gcrlaunde, grace, grei.e, haunted, heritage, huler, l-robbed, 
laumpe, leccherie, meistre, nurice, parai.se, preoueft, prisun, prokle, 
prophete, puisun, richesce, sauuure, semblaind, sej ven, - servize, 
silled, treitre, tresor, trubuil, turnungo uerte, uncoverlich, vanite, 
weimeres. & 

o 

(9) “ Ancr- hvwh\” cd. Morton, u>r<Camden Society :— 

* *Abil>, absolution, abstinence, accidie, achate, aewiten, adote, advent, 
adversite, abated, affeetiun, ykpinted, akoveren, aloes, amased, 
aril cist re, ampiulcs, aifchcisun, antic (anchor), andetted, angoise, 
anguisusc, anniversaries antefne, anui, Lrche, armes, aromaz, articles, 
asailen, asaunfople, aspereftf, aspieden, assauz, assumciun, asts^, atiffen, 
attente, aturn, auauncej*, auenture, ^auez, augrim, autorite, awaitie, 
btd aii, bame, >tis^e,< barain, bare!, bau/ulunet beaubelet, belami, 
bi-barrecl,* bi clusinge, l 'bi-majedV ? bi-saumplefi, bi-trufle 5 , blamen, 
blasphemie, broche, buffeten,’/ burgeises, cancre, yanoniel, capitalen, 

. casiel, cauAj, celere, cedes, champiun, charoiy a s, chaste, chas*ete, 
chastiement, chaumberlingj, chaug/ore, chaunge, ^haungen, chaungunge, 
cheapitres, chere, cherite, chetel, circumstances, cite, clauses, clergesse, 
clerk, cloudegelofrfi, cluse, cogitaciuiu colli’ctc, contcmplaciunv con¬ 
tinuance, cop*, corbin, couf/isail, crejpnt, crede, creoisen, creoiz, 
crucifix, crime, cruryivpe, culj' cumfort, cumplie, cuitfinuelement, 
cwaej, ewaireaus, cwitaunce, ewite, ewiver, cwoinS^t d^me, dangerus, 
debonere, dfcb:*£ierte, deiautes, deinte, devices, delitcm, departungq 
depeinten, descriucd, deskumfit, despoiled, destruied, dettc, detturs, 
deuociun, devot, dewleset, dialoge, uiete, dignite,* disciplines, f dis- 
tinctiuns, disturben f dr^, erie, duble, eaise,*cfiicaces, enhrfcued, ententes, 

4 entermeten, eremite, eresie. eritage, failede, familiarite, fafctesme, 

* feble, feblesce, febly^ feiK, festf, fdfclnif figer, figes, fisiciens, 
flatterunge^ flu res, fol*, folheidi, flat', gaA^n, gelus, gelusie, 
genterisc, gentile, gibet, gigge,t gilt, *gilen, jgingiu(e)re, giwerie, 
glorie, glt^un, glutunie, grace, gre«lil, greuen^ grusche, gun- 


* 
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faneur, harlot, haunfflie, hwlunge, i-ancr^ i-flured, ignorance, 
i-granted, i-kupled,.#i 4 aced, 4 irtoacie»cc, incest, iinobedience, i-paied, 
ij^crisie^ ipocrite, i-stur]|j?d, iuglur, joie, .jugxjement, juggcn, jurneie, 
kalengc^ keccheS, kemeaus, kernel,kmfort, Runsofnce, kunsiler, kurt, 
kurtcisie, kuuertur, largcifche, Jargei? largesce, lecherie, lcchur, leprus, 
lescun§, letanie, letffc, letuarie, leun,* licur, mancr<i manciple, 
maseliche, maten, medicijie, meditaciuns, meister, oieistrie, mencstraus, 
mercer, merci, merit, meseise, messager, messed, mesteres, meslerie, 
mesure, miracle, mirre, misericorde, mis-ipafed, muchares, muni, 
munuch, ijativile, ^icpge, noble, noblesce, ipoccs, noise, nurice, 
obedience, obedient, onservaunce, ordre, orhel, paciencc, pagine, 
paien, palm, .parjiis, parlures, pyoschian, parten, • passen, passiun, 
peintungc, peinture, peis, pelli^pn, penitence, perfcctiun, person, pilche, 
pij^grimes, pilefe, *[>iment, pitauncc, pleinte, plente, pope, point, pf>t- 
age. poure, prechen, prcchur, prechure^ preemj^et, preisen, preisunge, 
prelate ^ireofunge, preoue, preouert, present, presente, £resse, pre- 
sSthciun,# prime, pris, prisun, prisuntj f priuffcment, priuilcge, priuite, 
prive, professiun, prokie, prophete, propre, propreliche, jyosperite, 
puffes, Ijurgatoru*, posses, rancor, ransun, reclus, rccoilen, recordc, 
regibbeff, rcisJh, rclef,religiun, religiuSe, relikes, remedies, remissiun, 
renten, rentes, riche, richess?s, rikelot, riotc, riwle, fiwlen, riwhmge, 
robbares, robben, rose, rute, sabraz, sacrament, sacreS, sacrifisc, salme, 
saluen, saluz, salve? sarmun, saut^r, sauuaciun, sauuea,^2uur, scandlc, 
scorn, scorpiun, scmblaunt, sftnt, seinte, sentcnc^\xgpuOTe, scruieji, 
seruise, servant, silence, simonie, simple, sire, skirm, skurgen, sol, 
sot, sotschipc, speciale, spense, spict*, spices, # spitel, fljionge, spug, 
stamin, stat, sturbinge, sucurs, suiikede, sulement, sutarc, temptaciuns, 
tempti, tendru it, t rme, testanrenl, treisun, tnjitt-e, tresor, tribulaciuns, 
tricherie,,j^rinite, trone, trublen, trufles, trusseaus, trusserf, \ruwandisc, 
tftr, tures, turnement, turnen, u#nie, ungraciuse, umcorn, »unsai;ure* 
unseaucliche, unstabJb, unfrussed, jireisuns, ujjbs^urnemenz, vaumffez, 
vciles, vers, versalie, verset, vetsfur^g, vestimenz, vileinie, vilte, 
waitc, wardeins, weorrede, weorreur, yoine, zedcwal. m # 


VI. (i) “ Bestiary” in “ Ati 0 ?E. Miscellany,” ed. 
Morri^ for E.E.T. Society, ^ibout 1240 :— # 


Capun, ccte, celhcgratKle, erfde, dr^gun, elpe. funt-/al, grace, lcun, 
mandragores/*marke^ panter, poure, robbing?,Simple, sp.ise, turtre, 
venim. • 

© * 

(2) “ Genesis Sid Exodus , ” #d. Morris, for E.E.T. Society, about 
124cr:— • 1 


Arsm«trike, astroaomige, aucter,*auter,|^igamie, canticle, charite, 
circumcis, cite, corune, cr*me # cruiy, desalt, gwumte, gruchede, holo¬ 
caust, hostel, iusted, Jjj£hcrie, l^)re, munt # master, offiz, puje, plente, 
pore, presente, pjis, promis^ioub, prophet, roche, sacrede, serue, 
service, spices, spijpt, £uriun, stfinacie, yckles, ydolatrie, A 
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(3) u Old Kcnthli \ Sf.rmotiSi*~ in ^ An O.E. Miscellany,” about 

1240 !— li * « / ^ '• ( 

Acumbri, amoncstcm^nt,* nmunteft, anudjf'inuri, aparailerw> aperdh, 
aresunede, asoiled/tiuenturc, chft^'c, cite, cqnunandement, commence¬ 
ment,, com painie, conscil, contrarie, curs, customr, cuuenablc, defeijden, 
deliuri, desevired, diuers, Unsample, folies, grante, glorius, glutunie, 
gvuchche, i-sauued/ i-warised, lecherie, lechur, lepre, leprus, maladie, 
marcattc, merei, miracle, montagne, nature, natureliche, of-serven, 
onuri, orgeilus, pair, pelrimage, peril, perissi, popve, religiun, roberic, 
sacrefyse, sarmun, tleinte, sergaunz, serv*i, seruisc, ^signefiance, 
signefien, somoni, spusbreche, suffri, travail, um'ole, urisun, verray, 
vertu, visiti, ydre^s. ’ • < 1 

\4) “ 0 ~vl avid Nightingale” cd. Stratmann, 1244:— ' 

Acorde, afoled, bares*, canun6fc, oistel, elerkes, cundut, dahet^ ffutfcun, 
gelus, ginne, grante, grucchiqq, i-peint, maistcr, mnnteim, merei, 
mester, munekes, pais, plaid, pfaidi, plaiding, plaitcs, pope, povre, purs, 
rente, rithc, schirme, sot, sothede, spus-bri\che, opusing, sputing, 
weorre. * ^ r 


( 5 ) “Jesus rfwtis” in i ‘An O.E. Miscellany,” about 1244 (MS. 
written after 12^0):— • 

1 . ' /,% 

< *Anj.aliste, amt.*', askape, barun, beril, bitrayen, buffet, calcydont, 
calche, caste], cendal, cheysil, clergie, crisopace, croyz, crime, crysmc- 
riiild, culur, curteys, date, duzcpci^.drywories, feste, flum, flur, fyn, 
gayhol, grace, hardy^ iaspe, lutstunv?, laced, lcchcrye, lectorie, 
mantel, inclines, maystres, mercy, meync, munt, nappes, ofseruie, 
palefray, pallc, persones, plnydurs, j^uernesse, pourc, precheh, prcch 1 ’, 
^^vynge, prynt> v ,v prysune, quiten, renqyan, , r eync, robe, russet, 
saphir, ssrilone, scariatjr sepulchre, sermun, sermonyc, seruy, skarlct, 
smaragde, spis, spusinge, symoi^ye, trayen, temple, tupace, turn, turnen, 
wiwantyc, Veorreji. 


VII. “ Havelok the Dane" cd. Sk^at, ifor E.E.T. Society, 
about 1280,-—" „ * * 

. 1 ** • 

Allas, ai^kev, arke, .J^Vylcdcn, aunlaz, auter, avse, Mret, barnage, 
barfmn, baw^ bcneysuif, beste, blacne, burgeys^baR/J, castel, catel, 
cauenard, cerges, chanounos, charbucfc, cbarlre, chaste, chaumpiouii, 
chinche, closede, conest able, conseyl corporaus, corune, corujjing, 
coueie, cri, croiz, curt^ curto-ys/curteysye^ datheit, cfer|jerite, doutede, 
dubbe, critage, c^r^ieble, feblelike, felonnye, fey, feyth, flaunes, 1 
flotc, flour, frusshe, fyix^^ent, gisarifi, gleiues* glotus, grauntede, 
grith-sergeans, gron^ej grii( ncd^lirf.ar^^erniit^s, ioie, ioupe, iustise, 
kopes, r lai^e, liumprei, room*, le # leres, luue-drurye, malisun, maugre, 
mayster, mele« menie, merei, messe^jok, *-iess*e-gere, noblelike, 
nunnes, pifiefrey, panier, pap'pes, parleAient, parted, pastecs, pateyn, 
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III 


payed, per, pleinte, 
preye, preyse, prioaie* pv 
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enle, g>oke, poucre,-Umtre, pourctike, prey, 
_ , pvmtnV ribbe, riche, rcfcbercs, roman/, rose, 
noser, ninci, saue, saubfres, sliyse, segges,-s£inte, sergaunz, serges, 
simen^s, sire, spusc, spiisen, spuapnjf, stcffic, ^urgiun, supe, syre, 
tabour, taleuaces, tendrr, trayson^raytour, Irechcry, tresoun, trone, 
trtisse, tumberel, t&but, turnen, uoyafc utragc*, venejfsun, tvailen, 
warant, wastels. m . 


VIII. ^(i) “ Ming Horn” ed. Lumby, for E.E.T. Society, 
before 1300:— # 

a Admiralf ankefe, arive, assaill e*aucnLure, banerc,baronage, bataillc, 
bigiled, bitrai«, •blame, ca*el, chacre, chapel cs, chaunge, c<^ur, 
dftnpaynye, cosin, coucrture, crois, crune, cujt, d&mesele, deolc, 
deftie. devise, dissc, dubbing, cnejjiis^cnuye, flRi , folye, galeie, galun, 
g»goiWS % gestes, ginne, glotun, grace, ^raunt, grauel, heritage, homage, 
i-armed, lace, maister, manerc, messavfnture, mestcre, palais, palmerc, 
passage, payn, pa>nyme, pilegryn, place, posse, preie, prime, prone, 
prowcsSfe, puy, rengtfe, rente, roche,#rosc, scaped, sclavyne, scrippe, 
scrie, serue, seruise, spuse, spusen, squier, turc, turnen. 

(2) “ Assumpciofyn” in the volume containing “ King Horn : ”— 

Amendy, assompeion, bels!hiy, bi-traie, chaun^‘. frut, gilc, 

lescoun, meigne, messager, mester, palm, parchement, poure, J scfhi, 
seruise, space, temple. ^ » • 

(3) “ Flo we and Blaunc/icfur ,'* in “King Jlorn” :— * 

Accuj^ment, admiral, angussus, aquite, areisun, art, bAc 4 n, barbecan, 
barnage, baron, belamy, burgefcp capun, ccrtes, charbucle 9 chaumbe^- 
lein, chaumbrc, cluunge,# chauntemcnt, cite# compnygne,Von- 

iureson, coveitus, erica, cristal, cufsfcrL cunsfil, curtais, date, demure, 
departe, deshonur, ^lruerie, dubbedc, flute, engin, entermeten, envius, 
escqjccr, felonie, felia?, fin (end), flur, ginne, ginnur, grace, granti, 1 
gref, hardy, honourc, ioie, iugefyents, * kernel, lampe, lanternc, 
largeliche, main£, nfarbclston, marchaundicc, marchaunt, mariner, 
mascujp (mason), meniuier, n^#rci, onur, oresun# pal, palais, pane, 
parage, parais, par ampr, pajl, parte, farting, passi#n, peire, pilcr, 
^pirate, pite,» place, plenere, porter •preie, prison, quite, resun, 
*riche, saphir^c 1 ^tmtillun, semblaunt, sergiuns, sire, soperc, «pic, 
spusen, squire, «tage, suffr^ tended, torche, towaille, tail, tures. 

» ; 

fx. “ Alexaunder ,” ed. § Weber, before 1300 :— 

Abafcched, abatefct, accordje], acord, ygordc, acordement, acostc, 
acount, acoysyng, adau#L, aiatenifnl^ afffclmce,*afcormec1, aferis, affye, 
aforcecl, agref, air% ^heir),*1tkeloun, alblaitrere, alblasire, # aliene, 
almatour, alouris* an^ayed, ainbfant,•amende, amendement, amendyug, 
ameye, amiraylistanuturc, aiftonestemeift, amour (lover), aJiye (friend), 
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ancres, angwych, anureyl^ anoye, aiitur, inpaiedj 1 apere, aperte, aperte- 
liche, appertenaunce\ aprisc, rquytcjV araycd,* archeris, areson, 
aresoncd, arived, arme, armed, armes, Lrmour^ arncment, ars 1# arsoun., 
ars-table, art, asaiecj^ asa^/t, a^a\. aschape, asemblaye, asoyne^asper- 
aunt, aspicth, aspye, aspyed, jiSaile, assiiiled, assailynge, assent, 
assent^n, assise, assoync, asf/iynte (?), astore, Strangled, astromjyeii, 
astronomyc, asyghe ( = essay), atire, auntred, aijtorite, autour, avaunce, 
avauncement, avenaunt, aventure, avetrol, aveyse, aviroun, avowe, 
bachelrye, bac[h]elur, *bailifs, baner, baneret, barbjeans, barell, barge, 
baronage, baroun, blVounyc, basnet, basyn, bajaile, batalye,^batayling, 
baudekyn, baudry, bawnled, bay, beef, berfreys, be'ans, best, blamed, 
boceleris, bochcr, bonere, borel, bptemey, botileir, boylc : braunche,- 
bray, broches, bugle, burgeys, busa J, by-cache, by-lace, cage, 
caiaailcs, cauel, carayne, caries (carats), carole, carblyng, cas, cast^l, 
cayvars, ceptres, ceiVe^, certcyn. chain, chaise], chalenge, champion, 
charbokel, ebargen, charmed, cnarmyng, charrev, chas, chast, clv*t[e] ; 
chaumbre, chaumpe, chav nee, .ohaunge, chaunse, chaunselcrey chere, 
chesoun, chesse, chevalry, chevcntyn, cheyn, chcyne, chivalrie, cite, cler, 
clergie, clfcir, clerk, conioun, cokedrill, colour, celoureV comaundement, 
comburment, comforte, compaignyc, comune, comyn, cl nceyve, con- 
jureson, conjurynp, conqueren, conscillynge, consent, constable, contek, 
continaunce, contray, corage, coragous, corant, corner, coroune, corour, 
cors, corsour, rntfesy, cortined, cozyn^s, counsail, counseiler, countryng, 
coup, coursf k ou^ <,.<. tenant, covert our, to coverye, coward, coyntise/ 
cr&itufe, crisolites, cristal, cropcr, croune, crouned, croupe, cry, 
ci^ve, cure, c*Lteis, dalve, damage, dame, damosel, dauncen, daunte, 
defaute, defence, defende, defoillf*/ dcfyeaunce, defyghe, delfyns 
delices, deliciouse, delL, s delit, deli ted,delivered, demayn, demcre, 



discryue, uisgysed, dismayng^ dispence, dispised, dispit, dispoyled, 
disray, disj»eyte, distinctioun,*- distresse, divers, doloure, dosayn, 
dosseyn, doutaunce, doute, dragman ( = interpret*:), dragon, dragoiet, 
to dresfsc], drcwery, dromedaries, dromoun, dvbbed, dubbyng, duk, 
dure, dysours, emeraundis, emperour, empire' embrace, encence, 
encheson, cncombre nent, encresed, crf.mye, engyn, engyneful, esherit, 
enuesure, entail*., entent, entefmetvd, enbaile, entreden, entree, enveny- 
men, ermine?, esenape, estelljtcioun, estre, evorve, fabW, face, faile,, 
fairy:, fame,, faucon, fayasour, favoyr, festc, feiTfc, fc ynt, feyntise, 
ficicion, firmafnent, flank, flour, flourjth, *flum, foisOan, folie, foolj 
forest, forkis, fortresses, fourmed, fron^, front, fruscht, fruyt, furchur, 
furred, fygeres, fyne, gage*, gJopith, gangle (ja^e), gardyhes, 
gargaze, garnemenb ^f.sounes, gaumbisoifn, gay, geaunt!, gent, gentil, 
gentiiichc, gentil-men, gjfite, gcstnyijg, gileful, gilofre, glorious, 
glotoun, gonfanoun, games,%orgen,,goiw*, gf/vejrnor, graunt, grauntid, 
greuance, g^even, gybet, j,yle, gylyng, gyni^e, gyoures, gysarme, 

gyse, Kardinesse, hardy, to hard>‘j, harkt, harqpsche, harneys, hast, 
haumudeys* haunteth, haw‘berk, hej'oer, herbea, heygh maister, 
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homage, honest, honesli, honour, hmiouren, ho|teI, hurdices, iniquite, 
ire, irrous, issue,^jacynkt*% ^iangelours, ja^r, ^este, jogolere, jolif, 
j^Iiffe, jolifliche, joly, # joye;| joyned, .jugge, juggement, juster, 
justes, justices, justyngj juwel, lajyovyng, • labour, lake, langage* 
largenesse, laroun, latLftier, lauir^De, launce, launccynge, lechcrie, 
leaihour, leisere, leofardes, lessoun, le^res, lettrure, lewte, licoris, 
lioun, liversoon, losynger, lumbars, lynagc, lyvere^ng, mace, madame, 
maigne, maister, maistertyng/maistrie, male-aperte, malese, malicious, 
•mal talent, manace, manas, maner, mangenils, mantel, marchal, 
marchaunt* margailtes, maried, mariners, mykfct, marreys, mason, 
matere, matynges, § maifgre, mayntenid, inedecyne, medlay, melodye, 
jnemorie, mejiagj, mcndyng, menevere, mercye, iperveille, merveil- 
louse, mer^eilynges, mesant^*, nTeschaunce, meschef, message, mes- 
sanger, messangetfs, mester, mesureable, metal, meyntgnaunt, mokst, 
monoeeros, mont, monteth, morter, motouq^ryunde, mountaunce, 
moui^^ync, muray, muyle, mywe, * mynons, mynstr®], nacioun, 
nature, «ieyce, noble, nobleye, nobles (—poblesse), noise, nombre, 
norice, norische, nortoure, notehiugge, nygremauncye, odour, oli- 
faunt, qn-cas, otdeyng, orfreys, orgulous, ost, ostage, outrSge, page, 
pais, paieis, • palfray^ palmer, pantfcr, parage, paramours, parde, 
parforce, park'inert, pars, pJh, party, pas, passed, pasture, pautener, 
pavyloun, paye, pays, peers, pccock, pelles, penaunce, pencil, peolure, * 
people, peopur, ^jeoren (= peers), perage ( = par%gg), percc, per- 
geyved, perch, perdos, pere, ^erde, perlemcnt, ^jrs.^pclton, pertyng 
( — parting), peryl, peyn, pilgrimage, piropes, pite, place, plan£te, 
plate, playn, plmte, plcyne, pleyn£, potions, poisond, fomon, poppt, • 
poraile, porn, posteme, poudre, pqjrert, power, praised, praisyng, pray*,' 
( = prey), pray, yreche, precise, preoire, prc©st (== pressed), preove, 
pres, prq^ent, presented, prest, pris, prison, privete, prifcrid, propre, 
prowesse, prynce, pryve, pryv^ithe, purchacyng, purchas, # pure, purs # 
purtreyed, purveyed 1 *, puyt*, pymqpt, pypyn*( ^pi^), pyrates, yyne 
(jewels), quarcl, qiuuelis, queyntafinoi, # queyntise, qweyntt!, quybibe, 
quystron, quyt, rage, rasour, raunobun, raunsoun, rebel, refuse, « 
regifran, rehcrce, reirirardc, reisyn, rekowered, remcnaunt, remuwing, • 
renoun, rente, repentand, repentyn£ f rerergayn, Tresset, return, rever¬ 
ence, reveryng, reyiTe, to reygne, ribaud, ribaudye, riche, richely, 
richeste, rinoceros, rotmedyri) robberv, robbour, robe, rocher, 
roite ( = rute), romaunqe, roi^nd, route, rybaud, ry\*ge, sacrefying, 
# sacrefyse, gaffer, sailyng (=asailfng), •j^ired, •salueth, salved, 
samyt, saum^m; ^aun dotauqpe, saun fijble, saun fade, savage, 
$aven, scape, •scarceliche. scarsete, sclaundre, scoijJion, scoumfyt, 
scourge, sedewafc, segedyn, segjnorie, seignour, semblabel, semblaunt, 
seifts ( = scqp!bs), sendel, sengfe, t sergant, servage, servise, 

% seysouns, sieflatoun, signefieth, signifiaunce^iggifyng, sire, siwen, 
skarlet^ skyrme, «kyrmyng,^ slyces, s^ragdes, socour, socoure,, 
sodeynliche, soflraiince,+soff«ed, ttrioum^iig, ;ioj®rneth, sojour, soket, 
solace, solaced, sop?r, soiSltmna, songs, fopere, sorceije, soudan, 
soun, sourmouncie, speciale, apices, Espies, spirit, spoil, spoile, *spouse, 
spoused, spye, stable, stage, stamped, standard, storie, strauige, strayte, 
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sumpteris, suspecioun, t sustenaun< 5 ^, sw^e (=slte), swyer, sygaldrye, 
syment, sytolyng, tqbatJ, tabic,, tal/V, tappq<*c, tastyng, tayl, 
tempestes, temple, tcmprcth, tence, tcifour, t'Cnt, terrene, teste (head,\ 
to-lonst, torellis, touched, tour, tourment, * 4 race, traitour,' trappe, 
trappen, travaile, traye, traytor^. treble, tseson, tresorcre, tresour, 
trespass, tressen, tronchon, ^ trouage, trouble, <*rumpes, trumpopirs, 
trumpyng, tnissed, tryacle, turnay, tumeth, turneiyng, tyffen, tyger, 
lymbres, tyranne, unces, undur-chainburleyn, un-honest, un-plye, 
usage, unycornes, valour, vawte, velasour, vengaunce, venyme, veny- 
soun, verger, vcrreyii^ent, vestement, vertuous, vejue, victcjrie, vigor, 
virgyn, visage, vitailes, Voidud, voys, vygour, Vylanye, vysite, warante, 
warentmentis, warysom, weilyng, weorre, weorriour, y-chaste, y-foiled, 
yle, ymage, ymages, ymagour, ynde,' y-p^vylounded, ypotaine. 


4 . 


X. A. “ Lives cfflints,\ ere, in “ Early English Poems," 
ed. Furniv&ll, for Philological Society, about 1295 :—*" 1 , 


(1) St.,. Dunstan.—Abbci, abbey, amende, anteyn, aperteliche, 
assoillede, blamie, cclle, consaiUcr, contrai, cr$’e, croiming,' , "deynt<^ 
doute, enuye, folliche, freres, grace, grauF*ede, ioye, joytulle, kiriley- 
son, lechcrie, m’.istres, manerc, masse, miracle, monek, norischi, 
ordeynour, ordre, oreisouns, persones, persoun, place, poer, pose, 
poure, prevcjjc "tfivci priveite, rente,ede, servie, sire, sodeynliche, 
sojpurrede, fcolaa^opedals, treoflinge, trespas, uncle. 


tf * 

/tl ^2) An Oxford Student.—Clere, "cors, iserved, madame, onourede, 
onoury, penance, prive, priveiliche, repeniant, scole, servise. 

1 1 C1 

% (3) The Jews qnd the Cross.—Fott&e, priveit^, sacring, trecherie, 
vylt^. / * * ,/ 

•1 

X. 

(4) St. Svithin.—Amendede, assignede, bobaunce, chiefe, con- 
Tessour, consail, devocioun, doutes*, heir, honer, kgreved, iolyf, ioybus, 
i-revested, masoun, noble, t noris$ie, oreisouns, portoure, poynt, pro- 
cessioun, ribaudie, seint, signe, squiers, sunsliede, turnde. ^ 

(5) St. KeneLn.—^Jjbai, accc,antes, a ambesat, awaitefle, bi-gyled, 
chapel, conteckede, cuni^aignye, deol, departed* diverse, enuye, 
felonye, feste, * a folie, for-iravailed, frut, (q]:te)fyne, heritage, honury. 
iugement, larder, lettres, martirs, messager, nob’ isse, nobliche, 
norice, outrage, pees, poisoun, principals, priveit^, r urveide, retke, 
sauf, sautere, sauvoure^cdsi, suy, tendre, traitour, travaillest, trecherie, 
valleye, vers, wardeyn, y-mjprtred. 

o i> ^ 1. Kr 

(6) St. jUmes. —Agylevd, beau, bi-g^ir, bi-trare, cas, dulfulliche, 

doutede, i-sued, juStise, membre, k mercip-pelegrim, preisi, queyntise, 
resoun. “ u 
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(7)* St* Christopher.-^Angusse, arWestes, beau sire, clejf, consortie, 
cowardz, cristncde. # groice, ^ 4 roiz, ^delyvri/ firce, hcrmyte 

(l^remyte, ermyte), i-pasied, i^gelotir, melodi^* niestcr, piler, pocr, 
prechi, ^reching, priscfcn, roste, siege,’ trjlirment, tourne, virtu, 
y-armecP. # f * 

% 9 * 

(£) The 11,000 Virgins.—Abbesse, ai^ve, baptize, ccuteyn, *chast, 
chere, covent, creatoure,« crick, cristcnie, damaisele, deol, destruye, 
llignete, enclynede, fame, gcnl(r)ise, granle, ijpir, honoure, martyrs, 
message, noblci, norfierie, paye, preisi, privcite, qu^yntc, servie, spouse, 
suede, suflfrite, sustenance tresches, tumbe, virgiaes. 

■» (9) St. E^raunrJ the Confessor.^-Abbod, acordi, •aiosed, amende, 
amendement, ancestrcs, anu^ archebischop, arsmetrike, avanced, 
borers, best, canoun, catel, cerclen, certes, chamberlrwyn, chanceter, 
chapitrc, chaste, chastele, clergie, comiyi, confc*^:>#r, confort, consailli, 
cpntefy# contynuelliche, cours, crOsene, custume, defaiAe, delyvre, 
dcolfulli&ic, desire, desputede, desputi,^ dcst*u*bic, disciple, discipline, 
divinite, elleclioun, cnsample, ensente, entende, envie, faillen, feble, 
feblichc^figours, Hour dranchyse, fyne ^end), grace, grandsire, grevedc, 
grevy, haubeifc, ioyfuf, i-soiled, i-sustened, i-tourmentede, largeliche, 
legat, lessoun, lettn's, magesle, raaistrie, mariage, f nierci, meseisc, 
messager, minstre > nonnes, numbre, obedience, ordre, oreisoun, * 
ostesse, pamerie, paume, paj^st,.* personcs, pite, pilv^iche, plener, 
parveide, pouere, prechen, prcchour, prioressc, p£p profound, 

pryveiliche, queor, quitoure, religioun, rounde, roveisouns, savotxr, 
scolc, scolers, s::culef, seint, sej^bihnt, sentence, signe, soiourny, • 
spense, spoushode, stabliche, stat, »studie, symonye, trinity, tresourer, +* 
tuochi, university asede, visciAn, werrie, ymr\g£. 

• (10) St. Edmund the King^Bisigede, corteys, hardie # honoury^ * 
noble, pelrynage, pitousiiche, quoynte, ro>b^e,# scourgcn, J^ien, 


I 


tourmentours. 




** • 


* 1 1 

{11) St. Kathenn^—Apeired, artzj blame, bland Lsin^e, conforti, , 

desputi, emperesse, emperour, empaice, falliest, gent, gentrise, glorie, 

gywise, i-granti, ioi^ncyes, i-scourijed, iAgement, justice, maister, 

maistrg;, mossel-mele, nftblicl^, oylle, paleys, ^philosophe, plaidi, 

preise, preovie, preyere, prisoun, privei, |>rophete, quantise, rasours, 

resoun, sacrjfyse, scourges, iustenii, templ^ tourment, traitour, 

^urmente, turns, v # ']ine. * 

w * * 4 v 
• (12) St. Andrew.—Doutie, fclle, i-tournd, preciousts, pur, scourgi, 

touijnentour. , j 

J 9 

1 (13) Seinte* Lucie.—Anflendc, aprochi, bc^JcS comun, defouled, 

enchanftementz, ‘ enehantours, # fisciciens, wevous, i-granted, i-spend, , 
lechour, meneisoun, # n8rice* pn$se* qlfeTy)nteiiche, sauter, spere, 
tendre, tuochede, t^chinge.^ % > # 

* • * * 

(14) St. EdwarfL—Aventoares, blarney pore* 



1 
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' 1 . < 1 

(15) Judaa*Iscariot.—Anuycd, V.waitedc, bamyl, baret, bi-cas, heire, 
hurlede, i-cnasted, J&cU'erie, npiugre/^/joriscbie,, oigncment, peren 


(pears), privite, purs-bprer, repentant, £usteyHie. 

(16) Pilate.—Accrded,’ accoutre, amaistjgde, ascapede, a&entcde, 

aventoure, baillie, bi-trayed, chaste*, crede, curtci^e, defaute, destrpyde, 
dulfol, duri, icnqucrede, enqtcste, face, faillede, felonie, forme, gailer, 
gentrice, gyle, hostage, iuggede, kev^/chiof, norisschi, passi, peer, 
queyntere, repentede, joche, sponsbreche, swaged, tempest, trecherie,, 
tresour, truage, yle. „ ^ 

(17) The Pit of Ilctl (in “Fragments of Popular Science,” ed. 
Wright).—Angusse, bal, balle, cap die, change, c]er, cqiirs, crestal', 
debonere, debrusede, departi, diverse, f tir (air), elementz, entempri, 
firriament, for^ne, frut, (atte) fyne, glotouns, hardi,' i-closed, lechctfe, 
maner, mayster, narisfcdiinge, f noyse, occian (ocean), planete, post, 
pur, purveide, quality, resoun, rounde, semblant, signes, 1nJipe r s!, 
temprieth, turment, turnefh, v^ynes. 


X. B.' “pe Holy Rode ” (in “Legeqjis 'of. th©r> Holy 
Rood ”), ed. Morris, for E.E.T. Society :— 

Ahansed, amounty, anuyd, baptizen, bast (bastart^ batail, baundone, 
carpenters, option, cercle, chere, c/ik, ( ^ompanye, comun, confermy, 
conseil, cofii’rci^ £iisteny, croys, deboner, debrusede, dedeyned, 
detaute, defoulede, debt, desirede, destrued, doute, emperour, enqueri, 
er,vie, failede,' 1 feble, floiues^fourme, frut, fyn, grace, gred-ire, 

^gynne, hasteliche, honouri, honur, kne, lecherie, lettres, maister, 
maner, mark, melodie','. noble, nobleiej offring, ofie, paie, parais, 
partie, pascion, paynym, penaunce, pl^ce, power, prechede/presious, 
price, prison, procession, prophete, ^queyntise, rosti, sauter, save, 
segc, sepiilcre, sertet, '.?ervy, sign'?, siwy^ somounce, stat, temple, 
tormentynge, treson, trinyte, tr.ne, turne, valeie, vertu. 

i 


r 






XI. Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle*^ d. Hearne, about 

1295 


Of 


«V 


Abaty, abb^i, abyt, acerte, acora, acordy, acoyntede, acused, 
adauntede, afayty, age, alian$j2, alied, almessc, alur, ambes-as, 
amendement, amendy, ‘'sanyrayl, anauntre, ang^vssj* anguyssous,' 
anhansy, antie$. anyed, ajiayed, apert, apertelyche, apeynede, apoysony, 
arayed, arblaste, archers, archetemple*, arivi, arme^ armure, asaile, 
asaut, asayed, ascapede, asise, *asoyl^ aspie, assumption, assygked, 
astoned, astore, atti.re^, atyled, atyr, auncetres, aknte, avanced, 
avancement, avys,' avysyon, awatede, bacheler,, bachelerie, bailifs, 
banerets, baptize, bafons, tt^onye, bast ( = bsv<ardy) 9 bastard, bataile, 
belamy, besans, bestes, bi-cas, bi-tray^’ blamtde, borgeis, beteler, 
botelerye, branches, brocfie, tmlle, r by-clop, by-sege, by-tume, cable, 
cacchynge, cacheth, calangy> calis, caacrefretc, cfanons, cardinals. 
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carole, caroyne, cartre^ cas, jastelf cathedral. cell, cc^yn, chaere, 
chamberlein, change, •chanttment, chapele, * erfirge, chartre, chase, 
cltfist, chastare, chasty.* chalets, chaurobr^, »chaunce, chauncelcr, 
chef, clfekere, chcson, cheven teyny cboys, ^birurgian, citacion, cite, 
cler, cVrge, clos, clo%i, # coleiy colour, comforty, commune, 
corapany, compas, y-Am paced, concentccje, concubine, cqndut, y-con- 
fermed, conferment, conferjnyng, conquery, ^onseil ( = council), 
conseleres, conseyly, constable? contcini, contck, conteked, contenancc, 
contesse, contre, cope, coragcus, cors, cortcys, corPeysie, cosyn, couctysc, 
court, coveqaunt, cofcrnt^ coveytetb, crcysede, cjeyseryc, crie, crounc- 
ment, crouny, cro'yne, croys, cruel, customt, damesel, daungere, 
d^bonere, debrusede, dedeyn, defyut, defendi, defonsablcs, defense, 
defoule, delate, delivery, delvt*demande, demayde, demembered, deol, 
dcolful, departs, descord, descrivyng, dcserite, deserte, desordeifli, 
despepled, despisest, despii, despoylqdc, de^nt:e, destourbaunce, 
desionj^pde, destresse, destruye, desyre, desyry, devocyan, digne, 
dftifcr, diverse, dosils, dossepers, douy, dragon, druery, dure, dur- 
ynde, egre, enhnuncc, cir, emperesse, emperie, emperour, cm- 
prisoned^ cnchantemervt, enchanter, enchantery, encheson, enlegcance, 
enresonede, e.tsamplc, 1 ensenten, entente, entisede, entre, entredit, 
envye, ercedekne, -ritage, eAiyne, ermytes, esc, ese, f evangelist, faile 
(subat. and verb), fa'sc, fame, fcble, feblcde, fcblcsse, febliche, felon, 
felonye, fers, fe^-lA fey, fejmetjp, feyntyse, ficicim >■ ^ firmament, 
fo], fol-hardy, follargc, folyc, forest, forester, formeffor fce CaS (because,), 
foundement, franchise, Ireres, frount, fruyt, fysik, (atte) fyn, fynede, 
garyson, gcant, general,* gent, gent^se, 1 gentyl, ^leyve, gjfbsc, glosyng^ 


glotonye, gout, governy, grace, grfimnt, graunti, grevede, gyle, gyn, 
gynne, gywej, hr.*di, hardynisse, hardyssy* tiasarderyq, hastiliche, 
hastines, Jiastyf, hauberk, haupttedc, hautincssc, holer,' homage, 
hdtaour, honoury, improued, inei^acion, joustes, joyc. joyfu>, joyqed, * 
jugged, juggement, jtMizesJ, keverqcje, kever/ngV, ramprey^, lante, 
langagc, large, largelyche, largesse! l^cjicri, lcchour, legat, letre, 
leveres, los, lyge, tyon, mace, madan*j, maistcr, ma’str;, niande- 
ment„mancr, mangenc’f mantel, marbreston, marchandisc, mareshal, 
mariage, martri, masje, maynage, '.tnedycinc, menstralcs, merei, 
meschance, meseyse, messier, mesurcs, motel, meyne, montcyncs, 
mortcr, i^iossel, mynstre, inyrade,<lnysauntr^, mysavcfttur<^ myscheving T 
neueu, noble, noblei, ns>blich<| nonngry, norys, nory t sy, norysynge, 
n^umbre, noy'ie, obligi, occean, offre, offryn^jdf of-scapie, of-served, 
omage, ordeino «r, o* Jeyne, oryson$, ost, ostagef y-osted, outrage, pai'le, 
peys, palefrey, paleys, parVcs, ^parlemcnte, part, pai'tcde, partye, 
partyner, pas, patsion, passy, .jpatriarc, patron, pavelon, paviment, 
pay, *paynen, payfis (pagans), pecc, £ece*-mele. penance, peraumre, 
porcy, pere, peryl, perysy, philosophic, pito* yutosliche, place, 
plaining*#, planetes, *«play dingo M plajnede, ^ayntc, plcnte, plenteus, 
pleyn, porchacy, porpo^ f>ortct\ p r #rtcJ, pVirveaAc^, porveyede, posit 
erne, potage, poudrj, poudal, ^ poucre,» pcJVerte, power^ p^ynte, 
poyson, preche, prtchqyres, p*echyng?, prelat, presant, prest, preve, 

)reyse, prince, principal, prioryes, pris*!, prison, prive, pViveliche, 

» • 
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privete, pr<Wssyon, jvocurede, pVi>phe£ie, proves, prys, pur, pur J iche v 
pur mesel, pyte, qif.reb quoyn*2, quofnteliche,# quoyntise, quyt, to- 
raced, rage, raunsom^ rebel, recet, l/ljcette&j regnede, relesi, relygipn, 
relykes, remuede/r renable,'- reptes, repentant, restorede'. resun, 
reverence, reverye, revested, rich\ ,se, £obb& y, robbour, robby, roche, 
romance, rose, rostede, rourde, route, ryveres, sacri, sacrifise, skeirng, 
sauf, sauflyche, saut, sawve, say, scapye., scarseliche, scarlet, scaubert, 
sclaundre, scourged, secund, sege, seizede, semblant, semble, senatour, 
sentence, servage, serve, servise, seynorie, sinkpors, sire, siwe, siwte, 
soeour, sodeinliche, cofTry, solaci, solas, somdbie, sosteini, souple, 
sousprior, sovercyn, specialliclie, spence, sposhed, spouse, spoilsebruehe, 
spousy, spousyng, spyccry, spyte, squiers, stable, st^bliche, stat, stor/% 
strange, strut, streytlyche, suspended sustynance, sygne, synq)le, 
tabernacle, tables, targe, taverne, taylor, tempest; tfcmple, temprede, 
tendre, terme, toi^t^-ormcnt,. tornemens, tour, towchyng, transmi- 
gracion, triuayl, traytor, trcche, °trecherus, treson, trcsorye^rcsouv, 
trespas, tiicherie, trone* tro^, truage, turnede, tyrant, • in-anhcd, 
uncle, rn-deserved, un-maried, un-stable, vacauns, valei, vantward, 
vassayl, veage, veneson, vengeance, venymec^ verdyt, ver»u, veyn, 
vilenye, viniterie, voweson, vyzyon, wardeyn, waresCn, warnesture, 
waryson, \verro> rs, worrede, wympel, yfe, ymage. 

XII. Her* MS. 2253. „ „ 

Ci*" 'i' 

(i; Proverbs of Ilendyng, 1272-1307 (in ‘‘Specimens of Eaily 
English ”).-stFule, gyleth, male, servys, sot, tempred, warysoun. 

(2) Lyric Foetry (ed. Wright, for Percy Society),—Ache, alumere, 
anys, asoyle, baner, bairndoun, bayly, bealte, beryl, bis, blame, bounte, 
bref, broche, cancl, caynard, c«Jr* doyne, champioun,'»-»charbocle, 
charite, chaungf., chore, cler, cofre; 0 columbine, compagnie, coinyn, 
coral, .ounsail, c6um sileth, c^-art, coveytise, coynte, crie, crone, 
croune, dempned, diamaund'' 1 , doute, duel (dole), emeraude, encenz, # 
eiigyn, Cyse, face, false, faucoun, feblc, feynt, flour, folies, forke, 
fourmo, frere, frcvmt, fyn, fyno gay, gentil, 'gernet, glotonie, -goute, 
grace, graciouse, gramne, groin, gromyl, gr’le, gylofre, gy n £y vrc » 
honourcs, jasper, jay, joie, jolyf, lolyft', joycth, largesse, latymer, 
"launterne, lapendere, lealteidecherie/iicoris, lilie, lilye-white, ty.ceruserc, 
maister, maistry, yiandeth fcnendeWi), margarite, medicyn, merci, 
mqndrake, notes, onycto, palefrey, papejai, pzy % , paramours, parols, 
parvenke, pF^selh, peeV, peyne, piote, pleyntes, poef, poure, precious, 
preide, preie, presente, prirncrols> pi is, quibibe, resoun, reyres, 
richesse, romaunz, rose, ruby, sapb r, sauge, savpth, scourge?^ sede- 
wale, serven, ser^y^g, siwed, soflxe, ^olas, solsic^, soutes, sotel, 
soteleth, spices, shefe, tortle, tour, treacle, tresor, tressour, tricheri , 
trichour, trone, trous, viffo;e, virgyne, = “ way;te giede ” (watcii ember). 



•A I f l* END IX IV.*' 


SPECIMENS. 


The J'arable of the Sower. 

. •• # 

(Mark iv. 3-8). 


*Gonnc. 


3. IIausci|>! sai nrrann sa sntpndfc da saian fraiwa sci- ^nu. 

jah war]) mijd>anei saiso, sum raihlis gadraus raur t'ig, Jah qejnuji 
fuglos jah fretun |vdi. 

5. anj>aruj> j)a:i gndrifts ana sla^ahilmma, ])ryei ni li&bakla air]>a« 
managa, jah Mins urrann, in ]>izci ni iabaida diupaizos air|>os ; 

(>. at sunmu )»an •urrinnandin tifbrann, jail un U? ni habahja waurtins, 
gapaursnod#. 

f. jah sum gadraus in paurntfes, jah ufarstigun |>ai ]>auAijus jah 
afhwapicledun );ata, jal*akrafl ni gaf. S * t • 

8. jah sum gadraus in air)>a goda, j^h. gaf akran urrinnando jah 
wnhsjando, jah bar aiif. L jah ain. j. jah ahi. r. 


\VEST-SaX<JN. 

3. Gel^ra’8; 

Ut eotle se sidere his*sad ti sawergic. % 

4. - ha he Jtw sum feoll wiW j)one weg. ^“ftgelas comon -j hit 

frahton. • •, » . % 

£. Sum feoll ofef stan-scyliijcanJ>ur hit nscfde nfycele eiJrftan -j sona 
up eotfc, forj>am Jit nafde corJ>jB hiccnesse, 

6. hit up e<)j^B, seo sunne hit fors&tvlde, forscrane, forpam 

hit wyrtruman nafdc. * • 

7. “i sufln feoll orf ]xftnas. stigon 5a ];orife# --j forjirysmodon Jwt, -| 

hit wxslm ne bar. t * • 1 • ** %t 

8. -j sum feoll on gwl land^ hit sealde ujfj) stigende -jtfcvex^nde 

wrestm -] an brohfce Jyitig felUdne, ftm syxtig fealclne, sum hund 
fealdne. 9 1 
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[AFP. 


a IfARLY Northumbrian. 

'r t O f a 

* 

3. Heratt heono code fle sawcndc t sedcrt to sdwcnne 
Audile ccce cxiit seminars ad « seminandum. ' 

4. -j miiWy gescau dtf<;r \ sui,i feoll ynvL fid stret -j qpoipon 

ct duin scminat aliad cccidit circa viam et vcncrunl 

flegendo -j fretton \ eton fiaet. ■ * 

volucres et con\edcrunt illud. 

5. sum cc f f^oll ofer sIaiics ^c',:no hadde ooifiu 

aliud vexo eecldit super ]>etrosa ' ubi non haVniit terrain 

miehel \ menig . - 1 hrrefie upp-iorncndc wresi arisen wa*s forfion 
multain et stalim i 2 * ''xorluni est •. qnoniahi 
nafde i hcanisse corSes. «. 

non habcbat altitujijjtfpn teirae. * 

6. -j fid arisen 'wies tfia upp-eode sunna gc-drugadc t fofbunde 

et quando ojortus^st sol exesti^avit •••» 

forfion nivfdc wyrtruina gevlriigade. 
eo quod non haberct radiccm exaruit. 

7. ~j sum feoll in fion'ium -j astigon^ upp-eo^m horn.is -| 

et aliud cepdit in spinis et * ascenderunt spinae et 

underdulfon pcet -] wrcslm nc salde. ^ 

suffocaverunj^jlud et fructuni non dcdit. ' 

8. -j 6 fT Lr ^feoH on corfiu gdauiii' -j salde wrestm stigende 

‘ et aliud cecidit in terrain bonani et dabat fructum ascendent cm 
wrexendw -| td-brohte cane 1 an firittig* ~\ an sexdig -j 

ct crescentcm et adferebat uiyun triginta ct unum sexaginta ci 

• \ 


an hundrafc. 
unum cc fit uni. 

1. 


1 


ri 


* t 


7*8 dm xiv. (xv). 


{Vespasian Psaher. 1*. SzveP , The Oldest English Texts, p. 201 .} 


t. 


• . 


1. DryhtciV; hwelc eafllafi in jelcgescote fiinum, ofitfe hwelc 
Domine quis>Mt,habitalfA in tabcrnaculo tuq aut quis 

gfcYestefi in munte fi&fi halgan fiinuin ? t 

requicscit in 4 \nonte * sancto tuo? f 

2, 3. St* ingefi bulan woimnc -j wircefi «;/elitwisnisse. *Se 

Qui ingreditur sine, macula 1 ct operatur* justitiain. ^ Qui 
spricefi sdfifestnir ,e fin lieortan his -j * nis facccn** in tungan his. 
loquitur ^ritatem 
Nc he dyde $i£nf 
Nec^fect ^proxii; o , suo mafc..n et* ooprobrium non accepit 

wifi * fidem nest an his. * * 

adversus proximum suum> 


neorian ms -j * ms iaccen~' in tungan ms. 
in % o<rrde svo et non egit dolum in lipgua suit. 
‘nest?n his t ylf^l edwit ne onfeng 
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4. To nowihte geliede^l bift in gesihfte his se awergda; ondredcnde 
Ad nihilum delictus estjJ consp # ectu ejuf# llalignus ; timentes 

sqgflice dryhten gemicilift. k Se swereft ftjcm nestan his -j ne 
autcm ftominum magnificat. *Qui juja£ • prcjximo suo et no 
beswac Rine. • m 

dcqephcum. • # 7 1 

5. Se fch his ne salde to ^estcmscclte -j *gefe ofer 
Qui pecuniam suam*nonMedit ad usuram* et munera super 

ftonc t unsceftfullan no onfeng. Se doeft ft as- ne *bift he onstyred 
*—•—*— n%n accc pit. Qui facit haec *ion commovebitur 


innocentem # 
in ecnisse. 
ip aeternum. 


(E&dwine's Canterbury Psalter> ed. Harsley, Early •English 7ext 
^ Society.'f ** 

1. Drihten, wylc easrda;J> on ]>in*e glsfcle t eardungstowe t teld ojtffac 

wylc resfe]) on jrirwe hxjgocn dune t munte ? • 

2. Sc TngcJj butjen \»cmmc -j wyrc]> whtwisncssc. 

3. Se J>e sp.yce^ so)>fesine^e on his hcortan -j ne dc|>inwyd t facn on 
his tungeen ne dvde l^is niexttcn yfel -j edwit t hosp nR anfeng ongean 
his niextam. 

^4 To nmhtc biji goled on*#his**gesihJ)e se mwjrgedcv. ^51 ice J>e 

drihten ondrcdrvji he hig gem u cl aft. Se J;e sweriep his fiiexta?n. • # 

5. -j hicne ne beswidp, his fioh neiselc}) to westmc oftft to h^re -n 
his Uec nc onfehjj ofer }>ono unscylujgen. Se ^e Jkjbb dc]> ne bij> nc 4 

astyred t gediefed.on ecncsse.# * 

• » . 


(A Northumbrian Psalter\ fublislMfby the Surtees Society. Specimen of% 
Early Engl*h 9 P;?rt II. p.#j4- EarlpP i^th century .\ • 


\ • 

• • 

. I. Xauerd, m |)i teb]£ wha sal.wonc? 

In Jri hali hille or wha reste moilg? 

2. Whilkc ]>at incoifies wemles, 

A jd ai wirkes right wircnes^; 

3. ]>at spekes solhnes in hert^iis, * 

And nogjit dide swikeldomc in ting his,**, 
Ne dide hi. ticghburgh iuel nc gram * 
Ne ogaines his neghbu^gh vpbraiding natn.< 

4. To noght ciPlede lither in lfis sight; 

•And dredant Lauerd he gflfTes rights 

lie )>at tetris neghburgfc sweres, 

Af d noght biswikes him ne dejes. • 

5. Ne his silucr til oki* nogfct es^iu^ncV; 

Nc giftes tokc cji?r underdid. § 

]>at does pesg night and iai, * 

Noght sal hefbe stired iifai. 
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SPECIMENS OF EARLY &VGUSH [ait. iv 

I 

I t 

(The Earliest Complete English \ n rose Psaltery cd. Bulbring\ Early 

% ' 1 English Text ofiety .) , 

i 

i- Lord, who shal worsen in>py tabernacle/oper who shal r^sten in 
hyn holy hill ? * 

2. lie pat entrej) wypouten wem>n and wyrcheV ry5lfulnesse ; • 

3. He pat speke sopnes in hys hert, and ne dide no trecherie in his 
tunge ; Ne did non yuel to his ne5bur, netokc no reprusynge 05aynhys 
ne^burs. 

4. pe wicked hys ,)rou5t to nou5t in hys si5t, dnd God, glorifiep po 
dredand our Lord, tic that swerep to hys ne3bur and deceiuep hym 
nou;t ; 

5. and 5af nou3t hys tresour to ofecr a»d ne tok rifles up innocent ; 
he. hat dop pes Pyngcs, ne shal nou3t be stired wyp-outen ende. 

(According tv the Wyclijfite Versiori made by Nicholas de Here/K d fib 
A.D. 1381, and revised,/r ’ John Purvey ah . A. I). 1388. '; 

I- Lord, who schal dvvelle in thi tabernacle ; ujicr who sclia* reste in 
thin hooli hil ? 

2. lie that entrth with out wem ; and worchith ri5tfu1nessc. 

3. Which spekith treuthc in his herte ; which i* ; de not gile in his 
tunge. Nethe**Alidc yuel to his neijborj ; and took not schenschip 
a"ens hise rit!hb<?**is. 

4. A wickid man is broii3t to noU3t in his si3! ; but he glorifieth hem 
that dreden the Lord. Which sVcrith to his neisbore, and disseyuelli 
not; 

5. Which -af not his money to vsurc ; and took not 5iftis on the 

innocent. * 1 le, that doith these th^ gis, schal not be mdaed with 
/■•uten ende. • 
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(The figures refer to the sections.) 


A “flte £ 73 
* • (prolix), 3 > 4 - 

Ali, abs (prefix), 336. # 

Abbott, SbaKsperiaii Grammar, 55. 

Absolut** jras«\ 120 

Abstiact substantives, 74 

Accent, 66, 67 

Teutonic, 22. 

Acxusative, itv. 

Ad (prefix), 336. * 

Adi (Sllffix), 34? \ 

Adjectives, 74. 121 - T42. 

Comparison of, 126—142. 

\dverbs, 76, 325- 327. 

yKlfne, 52. 

AtTi 1 cate s', ?o 

Afghan or Pushto, tz. 

After(prc 4 x), 335- 

Age (suffix), 342. 

Agglutination, process 6. _ 

Agglutinative compoum 6. 

languages, 6 

A1 (suffix), 342. 

Albanian, 12. 

Ald&licfest, 125 

All (prefix), 335 

Alphabet, 61 

Brkish. 62. 

p'lSith, 63. 

Middle Knglish, 63. 

Roman, f :*0 

Runic, 62. ^ * 

Audi (prefix), 336. • 

•American languag^ t». 

jvords, 41. 

An“uflix), 342. 

(prefix), 334^ 

Analogy, 60, { 

Anco (sllffix), 34 1 

Ancren Rtwlc, 81. 

A.icyTsuffix), 342 ^ ~ • 

And reive, Babys B^ok, 08, 124, 3 $ 

Angles, 33. - • • 


** 


+ AT»t (suffix), 342. 

Ante (prefix), 33* 

Ti#y, 25*. 252. 

Aorist tense, 31. 

Aphaercsis, 67. 

A pocope, 67. 

Ar (suffix), 342. 

Arabic, 6, 14. 

words, 41. 

Aramaic, 34. 

Ard (siiffix), ",f2. 

Armenian, 12. 

Annorican or Bas-Brcton, 12. 
Arnauts, 12. 

Ary (suffix)} 342. 

Aryan languages, 12, 21. 
Article, (^finite, 792. 

indefinite, 153. 

As, 22 t, 222. 

Aschani, Roger, <25, 128. 
As)>iraie^^2t?* • 

Assyrian, 14. 9 

(prefix), 334. 

Ate (suffix), 342, 343. 

Aught, 248. 

Wvertui 12. 

Ayenbite, 82, 122, 124. 

Back or guttural consonants, 
1 iack vowels, 17. 

V>acon, K*c»ftis, 91, 128. 

Bad, worse, worst, T35. 
Baida, 3 V - • 

Pas-Bret011 or Armorican, 12. 
Basque, 6, i?, 14. 

Bell, A. M., 657 

1 Ben Aik 12. 


4'ieofuicia, ^3.® 
Berber, 

^ Berners Tiuon, 1 iS 
I>i\£is (prefix), 337. 


18. 
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Bible, English, 129, 137. ♦ 

Blade consonants, 18. 1 ( 

Ble (suffix), 342. ' 

Bohemian, 12. 

Boke of Curtasyc. 142. ‘ 

Bokliar.' the language of, T2. 

Breath ng, 16. { 

Bulgarian, Old, or Old Church Slavic, ' 

T2. 

Bund (suffix), 342. 

Burmese, 14. 

Byron, uy. 

Can, 315. 

< :apgrave, 95. 

Cardinals, T44. 

Case, in — 1 90. 

* endings, m. 

possessive, 113—lit 0 . 

Casket, 61. ^ 4 * 

Castelc of T.o\e, 125. 

(Caucasian dialects, 14. , 

Caxton, 55, 91, 118. 

Cerdic, 33.* 

Certain, 266. 

Chaldee, 14. 

Chaucer, 50, 52, 59^ 66, 67. 86, 90 115— 
124, T 4 2 - 

Checks (explosives, stops), i 3 . 

Chinese, 6, 14. * * 

words, 4^* | r 

CK.istianity, 35, 6f. 

Cireuni (prefix),,’36. 

Classification of languages* 5—15. 

genealogical, 7. 

Close vowels, 17* 

Coleridge, ial.‘ 

Com, con, co (prefix), 337. 

CoiimaralnV Grammar, 4, 8. 
x, hilology T 12. f r 

Comparison of .aljectives, 130—142. ^ 

donhli , 129. 

Composi tior 6S, 72, 345, 

Con, 315* 

Concrete substantives* / 4. / 

Congreve, ti6 
Conjunctions, 78, 330, 331. 

Consonant'., 18 60. 

Doubling of. 1 . 3 . 

High-German, 26. 1 

t Shifting of (GrininA Ea\v), 2j. 
Contra, contn (prefix), 33*?. 1 
Coptic, 14. 

Cornish, 12. 

Counter (prefix) 337. , 

Craft (suffix), 340. . t 

Cross of K nth well, 6 t. 

Cund (suffix), 342. 

Cuneiform Inscription!, 
of, 12. 

Cunnirg, 31*5. 

Cursor Mnndi, 59, 88. 

Cy (suffix*), 1 342. 
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1 >anes, 36. ^ 

I >4 ush, 9. 

’.-orfsj;. • 

Jf are. 316. 

Dative, iij. 

De (prof ,), 336. 

r.i, 33. i 
Demi (prefix), 337. 

Dentals, ;8. 

DciivaticJ.i, 68, 71, 

Descriptive grammar, 4. 
Dialects, English, 2. 

Anglian, 4'. t 

Kentish, 48. 

Midland, 47, 49, 50, 5?. 54. 
Not them, 46, 47, 48,, 54, 114 
* Old English, 46. 

Southern, 46, 47, 48, 52, 54. 
West-Saxon, 56. 

Different, 265. 

Diphthongs, 17, 59. *t. 

Dis, di(piefix), 337. 

Doin ( uffix), 340. 

Drant s Sermons, 88. 

J )ra\ k 1 i.hi \t. Tamulic, 14. * 

Dual 31, 89, 1O7. * 

Dutcn, g. 

Middle, 9. 

Modern, y.‘ ♦ 


f 


old 1 


41 


he 


la'.igu? gc 


E (picfix), 334. 

adjectiy* termination, T22. 
(suffix), 326. 

Kacli, 253. ~S 5 * 

Ku»Vs Minocosm jgrapliy, 133. 
l f al (suffix), 339. 

(suffix), 342. * 

J gyptian, Ancient, 14. 

Eitlitr; 257. ' 

Id (suffix), 339. 

Elder, eldest, 133. 

Elizabethan English, 55. 

Ellis, Alevr# Jei John, 65. 

Else 262. 

Tim, en (pref 0, -537. 

E" (Ml Tx), 339 * 34 *- 
• .ncc (suffix), 3 {2. • 

E| cy (suffix), 342. 

Englisc or English, ^3, 

English, 6, 9, 10. 

Middle, 9 
, Modern, 9. 

Old, 9. (Seel .so Dialects.) 
" T 1 Vocabulary, 4 2 
Enough, 290. v 

Kilt (suffix), 342. 
ly (suffix), 539* 

Er„ eel, i*. (suffix), 342. 

(suffix); 342. 

■ Esque (suffix)} 342. 

Ess \suffix), 342. 

Est (suffix), 339. * 
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Esthoniuif, i?. 
lit (siiflis), 342. 

Kic (suflix), 442. 

I*, hiopi«.^»r Gee/, 14. 
Etymology, 68. 

E\ery, ^6. 

Ex (pw fix), 337. _ 

E\pit >sives (stops, checks), 18. 

Extra (prefix), 337- 

.Eubyan, 117. 

I‘\u, 'i 39. 

1' ast (suflix), £4°- . • 

Em il sounds, dropping of, 30. 
Finnish, 6, u. 14. a 
/muo-Tartar §r lJi al*Altaic, 14. 
f'b*t, 142 . 

Flat t onsouants, icf, # 

Flfim di, 9. 

Early, 9- 
M^Mtm, 9. 

Fleu li^r,«ro5. 

Fold (suflix), 340. 

Fhr (prolix), $ w « 

Foie (prtVix), 33 s. 

I 4 orloi n, 'j8j. • 

l 1 rench, 12, ,d. 

words, \i. 

1* risian, 9, 60 
Modern, 9. 

Old, 9. 

Vrisi.ms. 3 

Ero (pn Jis), 331. ^ 

Front or pal.it.o . oivonaulx, 18. 
Fiout vow Is, 17. 

I 4 ul (suffix) jio. • 

Eiiller, lln-mas, 120. 
by (suffix)?34p 


<• 


GaJticlic, 1? % • 

Gaelic, 1 2. 

Gain (prefix), 5*4. 

Gawayne, Sir, no. 

Geez%jr Ethtopic, 14. • 

(Gemination or doubling of l msc^iants, 
28. * 

(F mler, 79-88. ** 

graft muti> a’, 79. • 

loss of grammatical, 80, $1. % 

natural, 79. m 

Gen«*sL and Ex dus, Story <.f, 118. 
(*emtive, ii*j ^ 4 
* it 01 euai, 1 f 
(itTinan, 6. * 

tow, .>3 24 32*34, ( 

Lov\, diaiec#, 9. 

High, 9. 

High, dialects, 9 
Middle High, 9. 

Modern. 9, 10. 

Old TT'gh, 9. 
nords, 41.* 

Germanic 8. 1 


> Gesta Komanorum, 83. • 

(Good, betiei|best, 134 - 
Gothic, 9. 

Gowet, so. | 
r»r.pma^ 3, 4- * 

Grammatical chjitigc, 282. 

| Greek, Ancient, ift. 

^lodern, 12. • 

Grimm’s Law, 13, 23, 24. 

Guttural or back consonants, id. 

Gypsy dialect, 12. ^ 

4 

Hamitic, 144 
Hard consbnants, 19. 

Hawes, 90, 138. ‘ 

Ho, 172. 

= someone, 238. 

Head (suffix), 340 
H^biew, 6S^jpt* 

. words, 41. , 

Ileliand, q 

MuilenH. languages, 12. 

Her, 174, 186. 

Hers, 190, 191. 

Hey wood, <,1, tj8. 

Hieroglyphics, 6 t. 

High-(German ron^nants, 26. 
High-German vowels, 17. 

Him, T73. 

Him)antic, 

Hintlr, t?. 

Hindu language, 12. 

* words, 4 i- 
Hindustani *12. 

% His, 186, TOO. 

HistoricaWffelationship '^f languages, 7. 
Ilonnlie.s, Old English, 8 r, 1T4. 

Ilood (suffix), 340. 

Hottentot. 14, 

% Hungatiiii* 6^2, v.. 

liuzvaiesh or Pehlevi, 12. 

If^hrids, 45 

V 161 . 

Ian (suflix), 342. 

Ic (suflix), 342. 

leal (suffix), 342*. 

Lx,'ise (suflix), 342^ 

4 celandic»£p« 

Id (suffitff 342. 

Identity ^fundamental) c*f roots, 7. 

11 (suflix), 3-f?. w 

1 Ik, q 5. 

Ulyiic, 1/. 

Imperfect 'k 31. 

In, im (prefix), £37. 

t Imory^ating or polysynthelic lan- 4 

.-.^gviArge*} 6. 

Indian languages, 12. 

dialuLs, 15*. « 

% Modern, dialects, 12. 

Ine^lSuflix), 342. 


■w 1 
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Indo-European, 12. 

Germanic, 12. y 

Inflexion, 68, 70. 

Inflexional or Polysyllabic languages, 

ft. 

Ing(sufU\ 339 * 

Instrumental, it?. 

Inter, intro (prt flx), 337. 

Interjections, 332. 

Ion (suffix), 342. 

Ior (suffix), 342. 

Iranian languages, 12. 

Irish, 12. 

Ise, i/e (suffix), 343. 

Kh (suffix), 339, 343. 

I MIL (suffix), 31?. 

Isolating or monosyllabic languages, 6. 
1st (- uffix), 342. 

11,172,175 % 

==lts, 187. 

Italian, i?. 

Old, dialects, 12. 
words, 41. 

Italic languages, 12. 

Iti* (suffix), 347. 

Its, 186, IQO. 

I hide (suffix), 342. 

Tve, iff (suffix), 342, 


Japanese, i |. ' 

Ja\a, t'Jalect 6*, 14 '. 

Jutes, 33. 

1 

*' A (suffix), 34 T, 

Kalbci me, legend of Si** 81., 
Keltic language'12. 

words, 34. 

Kentpsh, 52. • 

Kin (suffix), 339. : , 

Kind (suffifc), 34a. 

Kio.uian, 12. 

Kurdish, 12. # 


- 7 /* 


( -» 


L (suffix), ’,39, 34 *• 

Labials, 18. 

Language, t. 

1 \ uguages classified, 5. 
Lappish, 72, 14. 

1 .ast, 140. 

Latijuer, 155. 

Latin, 12. \ 

of the first period^ 3$. 
of the second period, 35 
of the third period, 39, 
of the fourth period-' ,o/ 
Layamon, 81, 119. 

Lent (suffix), 347. 

Less (suffix), 340. “ 

Lottie Iangiumcs, 12. 

Lettish *r Livonian, 12 
Ling (suffixV 340. 
Lithuanian,- u. 
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Little, less, least, 137. 

Liters Saxor.a., m, 33. 

Livoi'an or Lett"'ll, 12. 

Lcclc (siilnx), 340. 

I Aug (suffi*.), 340. 

Longfellows 129. 

L011.J vowels, jj. 

Low vowels, 77. 

Lowland Scotch, 9. 

Lusrdian dialects, 12. 

Ly (suffix), 26, 350. 

M (suffix), 339^ 

in supeliatives, 132, 142. 

Mali rat ti, 12. *• 

Malabar, 14. ' * 

Maid ca, dialect of, 14. 

Malay-Polynesia].‘or ‘Jceanic languages, 
14. 

Malay words, 41. 

Maltese, 14. 

Man = someone, 239. 

Manchi,, 14. 

Manx, 12. 

March, F A'. r i?6. 

Marlowe, FaiAtiis, 83. 

Marsh, G P , 53, t?8. 

Male, mal (prefix), 336. 

Mauudeville, 12J T 2i), 142. 

May 318. 

Me, 164. 

had nather, 164. 

Meal (suffix),,340. 

Med ire, 19. 

Melanesia, dialect of, 14. 

Mer‘ (suffix), 342. 

Mercia, 3 j. 

'Ifr^xican language, 6. 

(prefix), 334. 

Mid vends, 1;. 

Milton, 129. 

Mine. 185, 190. 

Mis (prefix), 33$. 

Misdi vision, ^38. 

Mixed vowels, 17. 

Mongolian dT lects, 14. 

Moiiojthongs, T7. 

3 ?'‘jnosyllahic or Isolating lang ages, 6. 
M«*ral Poem, 8t. 

Most, superlative ending, 142. 

Much, more, most, 130. 

Multiplicatives, 15c. 

Must % 3?o. 

Muller, Max, hi, 

N (prefix), 334. 

r (suffix), 33 iff 
Nasals, i" 

Nr "''lit, 248, 249. 

Nd (suffix), 33^, 

Near, 138. ~ 

Need, 323. 
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Nrii]icr,*'»i;8. 

Ness (siifl'iv), 239. 

No, 2Jj 

ono. y j6. 

Nominal i\e, 112. 

None., ft|n. 

Norman luemh, $8. 

Jmasiuii, 38. 
woi-U, 38. 

North 'IVnUmic or Scnrulinavfem diftJetts, 

<j, n. 

N01 *'< gun, <). 

Nothing, 24 
Notional W'Mtls, 69. 

Noting 74. # • 

Number, Cij ~uo. • 

of KiighsTi words, 4,*, 

Numerals, \\]—• 
l ardnud, «-} y 1 to. 

> hide (milt, v', 1 —157. 

P^fttipheatnes, 150 

Onlfkal, i j2. 


Ob (pre^x), 23^ % 

<_•( canic or .M;fluv.poljuicsian laig^uagcs, 
M- 

Otk (suffix), y/; # 

OH (prefix;, * ;s. C> 

‘ >111,234. * 

appoaiiona! use of, 240—24 
—- self, To j. 

= suiiii*ojj„. 235. 

Ope i. vow Is, 17. 

< )r (jireln ) * { |. # 

Or, our p ulnx), 3 pa. 

( hdinals, ^52 
' Irin, 50. 

Ormuluni) 52, 86, 140 

Oilh giaphy, 

Oscan, j.>. 

Oso (suffix), >42. fl 

Ossetic, 12. 

Othffr, 259. 

another, 26, >. 
one another, 261, 
f*ur, 

Ours, 1*0, 191 
Ous (suffix), 342 
Out (prefix', j3 f 

Owt, 319. * 

/ • 

t 

# 

FaUtstl or front consonants, 18. 

Pali, 12. + 

Parsi or Pazcntl, 12. 

Parts of speech, 73? 

Passive, 31. 

Pawvil or Parsi, \\ 

Pehlevi or Huzvarlsh, *2. 

Per (prefix), 336. V § 

Periods».f the ICngli*#! Language, 51—55. 


Peisian, 12. • 

words, rfi. 

• Phtcnici.fh, 4^. 

Phoj\ctic differences, T3. 

* prii*ipfcs 65. 

Phonetics, 16 u* # 

Pieis Plowman, 1*14, 129. 

Pilgrimage of the Lyf ofjManhdde, 87. 
Pilxmgion, 94 
Pitman, 65. • 

Plural, 91 >—no ^ 

Point consonants, j8. 

Polabun, 1 *. 

Polish, 1 ’J® 

Pol>syllabic or inflexional languages, f>. 
Pulj synthetic or* incorporating lsfii- 

gnages, f,. 

Jhnlugiuse, i.>. 

wurcl s, 4 1 — • 

I^)st (prcMjt "7. 

Piahiit, i'; 

Pre (prefix), 337. 

"Telixes, 3 \i~ 338. 

omitted, 338. * 

Propositions, 77, 3-8, 329. 

Writer (prefix), 337. 

Preterite of weak verbs, 31. 
Piinting-press, G.fi 
Pro (pi elix), 336. . 

Pronouns, 73^ 158-^2^6 

dcinoiistWitive, ii)j %36. 
indefinite, 226—260. 

^ interrogative, T97— 202. 
pelsoi^1, j6o— fti. 
relative, 203—'>23 
Prove 1 k; a 1 ^ i_>. 

Provincial English, 9. • % 

Prussian, Old, 12 
Punic or Carthaginian, 1* 

Pushto o%At%ha%, 1 1 
PttMciilftiui, (norge, • 


R, comparative suffix, 1 3<$. 
^Rathci. T41. • 

Re, left (pu fix), 357. 

Red (s\i)| 1 \), 3 [o 
Reduplication *280 
Rifhlional winds, <jm. 

•Retro 337^ 

Rhicto-fTomatfn: or Roumanish, 12. 
Ric, nut (suffix), 340, t " 

Robert of fcrnnne, f,<ff86. 

Robert of (Poucestei, 128 
.Romanic dialects, 12. 
lioiJts, 

demons! raftvc, 71. 
pil'd ic ative, 71. 
gRomiaed % >w%ls, 17. 

Runic alphabet, 61. 

Ru*»sian\i2. ft 

*Ruilicuiun or Little Russian, 12. 
RyVsuflix), 342 t 
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S, sign of the possessive case, it6— 118. 
plural suffix in adjective ,123. 
prefix, 338. 

.suffix, 341. 

Sackville. 1x5. 

Samarita* . ,14. 

Same, ic a JT 
Samoyed dialects, 14. 

Sanskrit, 12. 

Saxon, Old, 9. 

West, 56. 

Saxons, 33. 

Scandinavian or North Teutonic dialects, 
9, 11. 

words, 37, 60. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 116. 

Sc, sed (prefix), 336. 

Self, ^178—183. 

Semi (prefix),' 337. 

Semitic languages, 14. *• * * 

Serej 265. 

Servian, 12. 

Several, 264. 

Shakspeare, «S6, 115, 116, 117, 124, 125, 
128, 129, 137, *55- 
Shall, 317 

Sharp consonants, 19 
She, 172, 174. 5 

Ship (suffix), 340. 

Shorcham, 82. 

Short vowels, et. 

Siamese 1 , 14. 

Sidney, 128. 

Similarity of grammatical stricture, 7. 
aiceat, Prof. W. W., 228. 

Slavic, Old Church, 12. 

Slavonic langu .ges, 12. 

Sleswick, 33. 

S'ovakian, i2.> 

Sloven^, ij. 

So, 196. 

Sodden, 282. 

Some 'suffix), *>40. 

Some, 229, *20, 231. 
all and,'233. 
compounds with, 332 
Sorbian, 12. 

S01 pds, number of English, 65. 

Spanisli, 12. , 

words, 41. 

Speech, 1, 16. 

Spelling, 61—65. t 

ordinary, 17, 18, 19. ( * 

Spenser, 66. 86, 87, 90, 97, 1x5* 12 ^- 
Spirants, 18. 

Standard English, 9. 

Ster (suffix), 339. 

Stops (explosives, checks), 18. * 

Stress, 66, 67.' 

Sub (prefix), 337. 

Subjunctive, 3K 1 
Subter (prefix), 336. 

Such, 193. tr 


Suffixes, 339 * 3 / 4 - 
* xchangca, ^44. 

Sundi* , 263 . 91 
Suuer (prefix), 337. 

Surrey, 66/97. 

Swedish, „ 

Sweit, Henry, *5. 

Sy (suffix), 342. 1 

Syllables, accented, 67. 

i*aaccClited, 67. 

Syncope, 67 
Syncaymous terms, 44. 

Syriac, 14. ^ 

Syro-ArabiaA, 14. 

System of grammatical i lflexions. 


T, superlative suffix, 130. 

(suffix), 342. 4 " 

Tainul, 6, 14 
Tainulic or Dravidian, 14. 
Tenses, 276, 277, 324. 
Tenues, 19. 

Teutonic, 8, 9, 12, 21. 
consonants, 23. p 
inflexions, 9. 

North, diai'ects, 9. '•*' 
prffiutive, 21. 
vowels, 22. 

West, 9. * 

7 *h 339. 

Thackeray, 94. 

That, 192. 

as a relative,. 212—215. 
The, definite Article, 192. 
Thee, 170,. 

Their. 189. 

Theirs, 190, 191. 

T' 'in, 174.. 

TIj 5 e, 192. 

They, 176' » 

Thibetan, 14. 

Thick, 193. 

Thine, 185, 190. 

This, 192. 

Thorough (prefix), 335. 
Those, 192. v 

Thou, 1^. 

Thy, 185. 

To prefix),. 334. 

Trans (prefix), 337. 

Trench, Archbishop, 87/ 
Tr^visa, 91, 118, 119. • 

Trills, -.8. 

Turkish, 6, 12. A * 
4, ialects, 14. 
words, 41. 

Ty (suffix), 342. 

0. 

Ule (suffix), ^42. 

Jlphvjs, 9. 

Vmbnau, 12. ^ 

Un (prefix), 33* 33*1. ‘ 

Un, uni (prefix), 3^. 
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0 

Under (pAfix), 335. * 

Unvoiced consonants, 18." 1 
Unwist, 321. 0 

U3 (prefix), 33$. 

Ural-Altaic or Finho-Tartar, Up 
Ure (sullfcv), 342. 0 

Us, ifitL 
Ute (snffx), 342. 

Verbs, 74, 267, 324. 

transitive and intransitive, 267—271. 

impersonal, 272 

strong and weak, 27^ 

siroiis?, 280—.>85. m 

weak, 286—^0. * 

verlftd inflexions, §91—309. 

anomalous, iiu—32 j. 

present indicative, %o' 

present subiunctive, ,y g\. 

^ast indicative, .95. 
pa**ub)unctivc. 298. 

* impertHive, 299. 

personal endings, 300—305. • 
infinitive, 306. # 0 

verb* noun, 307, 308. • 
present panfpSple, 309® 
voice of, 274. 
mood >f, 275. 

erncr’s Law, 23, 25^0^67, 282. 
icc(piefix), 337. 
nrabular>. the English, 42. 
ocal chords, 16. 

' ica^ive, 112. 
v uc*, 16. 

)iced consonants, 18. 
owels, 17, s' 1 —59. • 
change of, 93. 
fractur* of, 58. 
mutation of, 58. 

Middle English, 57. 

Modern English, 57. 

Old English, 50. 
quality of, 58. • 

quantity of, 57. 

table of, T7. ^ 

table showing the gcfelopment of, 

|59- • • 

\ owfl gradation, 280, 281. 0 


t 


Wallachian, T2. 

Ward (suffixk 340. 

Ways (sulflxJJ^o. 

We, Uj 5 . A 
We^sh, 10 1 m 

What, 199. _ • 

as a relative, 1^6—218. 
that, 219. • 

= whatever, 224. 
as an indefinite, 228. 
Whether, 201. 

Which, 202. m 

as a relative, 210, 211. 
Whisper, 

Who, 197, 198. 

as a relative, — zmg, 
as an indefinite, 227. 
Whom, 197, 198. 

Whose, to 7«. io^ ® 
Will, 322. 

'Wise (suffix), 340. 

¥ ijt, 3 2 * 
if, 321. 

With (prefix), 334. 

Words, 1. 

* of English origin, 43. 
Italian, 66. 

of Romanic orftin, 43. 
Spanish, G6. m 

Worth (suflix). 340. • 
Wotting, 32^ 
Wyatt, 66. 

\^yclMfe, 50, 86, 1*0. 


Y (prefix), ^ 34 * 

(suffix), 339, 342. 
Yclept, 67. 

Ye, 171. m % ^ • 

Yon, yona, yonder, 195- 
\^u, •71- 
Yoffr, 189. 

Yours, 19^ 191. 


Zand or Zend, i 0 
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